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*Lucivs, 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


SATURN INus, ſon to the late Emperor of Rome, 
and afterwards declared Emperor himſelf. 

BasSSIANUS, brother to innen, in love with La- 
vinia. 

"Titus AnNDROWIECUS, a noble Roman, General 
againſt the Goths. 

Maxcus Ax DbRONI uus, Tribune of the people, and 
brother to Titus. 

MAR cus, 


-QUINTUS 2 5 
5 4 Sons to Titus Andronicus. 


ros, 
Young Lucius, a boy, ſon to Lueius. 
Pos Li us, ſon to Marcus the T N and nephew o 
Titus Andronicus. „ 


'SEMPRONIUS, 5 3 fs i £L As 
ALARBUS,” r * 
CHIRON, : Sons to Tumors. 2 
DEMETRIUS, e 


AARON, a Moor, beloved by Tamora. 
Captain, from Titus' Camp. 
AM1L1Us, a meſſenger. 


-Goths and Romans. 


Ta MORA, Queen of the Goths, and afterwards married 
to Saturninus. 

LAVINI4A, daughter to Titus ee 

Nurſe, with a black- a- moor child. 


Senators, Judges, Officers, Soldiers, and other Attendants 


SCEN r, Rome, and the country near it. 


TITUS ANDRO NIC UST. 
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ACT-1, SCENE L 
Before the Capitol in Rome, 


Enter the Tribunes and Senators aloft, as in the Se- 
nate. Enter Saturninus and his followers at one 
door, and Baſlianus and his followers at ite other, 
with drum and colours. as 


| Faturniuus. 


N OBLE Patricians, patrons of my right. 
| Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms; 
| And countrymen, my loving followers, 
Plead my ſucceſſive title with your lwords, 
I am the firſt-born ſon of him that laſt 
Wore the imperial diadem of Rome; 
Then let my father's honours live in me, 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 

Baſ Romans, friends, folPwers, favourers of my 
If ever Bathanus, Cæſar's fon, | Liright, 
Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 

Keep then this paſſage to the Capitol, 

And ſuffer not dithonour to approach 

Th' imperial ſeat, to virtue conſecrate, 

To juſtice, continence and nobility ; 

But let Ceſert in pure election thine; 

And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice, 


Enter Marcus Andronicus al, wit} the crown. - 


Mar. Princes, that ſtrive by factions and by friends 
Ambitioufly for rule and empery ! | 
Know that the people of Rome, for whom we ſtand : 
A ſpecial party, have by common voice, 
In election for the Rowan empery, 
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4 TITUS: ANDRONICUS. AKT. 
Choſen Andronicus, ſurnamed Pius, 

Fer many. good and great deferts to Rome. 

A nobler man, a braver warrior | 

Lives not this day within our city-walls. 

He by the ſenate is-accited home, 

From weary wars againſt the barb'rous Goths, 
That, with his ſons, a terror to our foes, 

Hath yoak'd a nation ſtrong, train'd up in arms. 
Ten years are ſpent ſince firſt he undertook 

This cauſe of. Rome, and chaſtiſed with arms 

Our enemies? pride. Five times he hath return'd 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant ſons 

In coffins from. the field | 

And now at laſt, laden with Honours ſpoils, 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 

Renowned Titus, flouriſhing in arms. 

Let us entreat, by honqur of his name, | 
Whom worthily you would have now ſucceed, _ 
And in the Capitol and ſenate's right, 

Whom vou pretend to honour and adore, 

That you withdraw you, and abate your ſtrength; 
Diſmiſs your followers, and, as fuitors ſhould, 
Plead your deſerts in peace and humbleneſs. 


Sat. How fair the Tribune ſpeaks to calm my 


thoughts! | 
Baſ. Marcus Andronicus, ſo I-do affy 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, | 
And to I love and honour thee and thine,. 
Thy noble brother Titus, and his ſons, , 
And her to whom our thoughts are humbled all, 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament, 
That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends, 
And to my fortunes, and the people's favour, 
Commit my cauſe in balance to be weighed. . 
| [ Exeunt Soldiers. 
Sat. Friends, that have been thus forward in my 
I thank you all, and here diſmiſs you all, [right, 
And to the love and favour of my countr 
Commit myſelf, my perſon, and the cauſe: - 
Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee... 
Open the gates and let me in. 
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$&2. TITUS ANDRONICUS.8 3 
Baſ. Tribunes !—And me, a poor competitor. . 
[They go up into the ſenate-iouſs. 


TE EW: 


Enter a Captain. 


Capt. Romans, make way. The good Andronicugg*-. 
Patron of virtue, Rome's beſt champion, 
Succeſsful in the battles that he fights, 

With honour and with fortune is return'd, 
From whence he circumſcribed with his ſword, - 
And brought to yoke the enemies of Rome. 


Sound drums and trumpets, and then enter Mutius + 
and Marcus; after them two men bearing a coffins 
coverd with black; then Quintus and Lucius. 
After them Titus Andronicts ; and then Tamora 
the Queen of Goths, Alarbus, Chiron and Deme= 
trius, with Aaron the Moor, priſoners; Soldiers, 
and other Attendants. : They ſet down ilie Coffin, 
and Titus ſpeaks. - 


Tit. Hail, Rome, vitorious in thy mourning weeds? : 
Lo, as the bark that hath diſcharg'd her freight, 
Returns with precious lading to the bay 7” 
From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her anchorage, ., 
Cometh Andronieus with laurel boughs 
To re-ſalute his country with his tears; 

Tears of true joy for his return to Rome. 

Thou great Defender * of this Capitol, 

Stand gracious to the rites that we intend ! ' 
Romans, of five and twenty valiant ſons, 
Half of the number that King Priam had, 
Behold the poor remains, alive and dead! 
Thoſe that ſurvive let Rome reward with love; 
Theſe that I bring unto their lateſt home, 

With burial among their anceſtors. _ | 
Here Goths have given me leave to ſheath my ſwords: © : 
Titus, unkind, and careleſs of thine own, 


Jupiter, to whom the Capitol was ſacred. » b 
” © 10 
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6 TITUS ANDRONICUS. Ad I. 
Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, unburied yet, 
To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx? 
Make way to lay them by their brethren. : 

| He * _ the tomb, 
— There greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont; 
And ſleep in peace, flain in your country's wars. 
—©O ſacred receptacle of mv joys, 
Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 
How many ſons of mine haſt thou in ſtore, 

That thou wilt never render. to me more? 

Luc. Give us the proudeft priſoner of the Goths,. 
That we may hew his limbs, and on a pile 
Ad manes fratrum ſaoriſice his fleſh, 

Before this earthly priſon of their bones; 
That ſo the ſhadows: be not unappeas'd,. 

Nor we diſturb'd with prodigies-on earth. | 
Tit. I give him you, the nobleſt that ſurvives; 
The eldeſt ſon. of this diſtreſſed Queen. | 

Tam. Stay, Roman brethren ; gracious conqueror, 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I ſhed, | 
&.mother's tears in paſſion for her ſon; 

And if thy ſons were ever dear to thee, 

O think my ſons to be as dear to me. 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumpłhis, and return 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoak; 

Bur muſt my ſons be ſlaughter' u in the ſtreets, 
For valiant doings in their country's eauſe? 

O! if to fight for king and eommon-weal 
Were piety in thine, it is in theſe: 

Andronicus, ſtain not thy tomb with blood. 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the Gods? 


Draw near them then in being merciful: 


Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 
Thrice- noble Titus, 2 my firſt- born ſon. 
Tit. Patient yourſelf, Madam, and pardon me. 
Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths behol& 
Alive and dead, and for their brethren ſlain 
 Religiouſly they aſk a ſacrifice : s 
To this your ſon is mark'd, and die he muſt, 
T” appeaſe their groaning ſhadows that are gone. 


Luc. Away with bim, and make a fire ſtraight, 


8&3, TITUS AN DPRONTCUs- ' 


And with our ſwords, upon a pile of wood, 
Let's hew his limbs till they be clean conſum'd. 
[Exeunt Matius, Marcus, Quintus and Lucius, 
with Alarbus. | | N | 
Tam. O cruel and irreligious piety-/ 
Chi. Was ever Scythia half fo barbarous ? 
Dem.. Oppole not Scythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to reſt, and we ſurvive | 
To tremble under Titus threatiing looks. 
Then, Madam, ſtand. reſolv'd; but hope withal, 
The ſelf-iame Gods that arm'd the Queen of Troy x 
With opportunity of- ſharp revenge Ro 
Upon the Thracian tyrant-* in her tent, „„ 
May favour Tamora the Queen of Goths, 
Wien Goths were Goths, and Tamora was Queen, 
To quit her bloody wrongs upon her foes. | 


Euter Mutius, Marcus, Quintus and Lucius. 


Luc. See, Lord and father, how we have perform'd 
Our Roman rites: Alarbus' limbs are lopt, | 
And entrails feed the ſacrificing fire; 

Whole ſmoke, like incenſe, doth perfume the ſæy. 
Remaineth nought but to inter our brethren, 
And with loud 'iarums welcome them to Rome. 

Tit. Let it be ſo, and let Andronicus 
Make this his lateſt farewell to their fouls. 

[ Then ſound trumpets, and lay the coffins in the tom 
In peace and honour reſt you here, my ſons, 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps : 

3 lurks no treaſon, here no envy ſwells; 

ere grow no damned grudges, here no ſtor 

No noiſe, but filence md ried night. * 


7 0 


S8 E N B IH. 
Enter Lavinia. 


In peace and honour reſt you here, my ſons. 
Lav. In peace and honour live Lord-Titus long? 


* Polymneſtor, whoſe eyes were pulled out, and ſons 
murdered by Hecuba in revenge for his having treache - 
vouſly ſlain her ſon Polydore, Eurip. in Hec. : 


ge TITUS*<ANDRONTICUS.” A&I. 
My noble lord and father, live in fame! 
Lo! at this tomb my tributary tears 
J render, for my brethren's. obſequies; 
And at thy feet I kneel with tears of joy, 
Shed on the earth for thy return to Rome. 
bleſs me here with thy victorious hand, 
Whoſe fortune Rome's beſt citizens applaud. | 
Tit. Kind Rome, that haſt thus lovingly reſerv'q; 
The cordial of mine-age to glad'mme heart ! 
Lavinia, live; outlive thy father's days, 
And-Fame's eternal date, for Virtue's praiſe! ._ 
Mar. Long live Lord Titus, my beloved brother, 
Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome! 
Tit. Thanks, gentle Tribune, noble brother Marcus, 
Mar. And welcome, nephews, from ſucceſsful: : 
wars, 
You that. ſurvive, and you that ſleep in fame; 
Fair lords, your fortunes: are alike in all, 
That in your country's ſervice. drew your ſwords: . 
But ſafer triumph is this funeral pomp, 
That hath aſpir'd to Solon's happineſs, 
And triumphs over chance in Honour's bed. 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 
Whoſe friend in juſtice thou haſt ever been, 
Send thee, by me their Tribune and their truſt, 
This palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue, 
And name thee in election for the empire 
With theſe our late-deceaſed Emperor's ſons; 
Be candidates then, and put it on, 
And help to ſet a head on headleſs Rome. 
Tit. A better head her glorious body fits, 
Than his that ſhakes for age and feebleneſs: 
What! ſhould F don this robe, and trouble you? * 
Be choſe with proclamations to-day, 


To-morrow yield up rule, reſign my life, | p. 
And ſet abroach neu buſmeſs for you all? I 
Rome, I have been thy ſoldier forty years, \ BY 
And led my country's ftrength ſucceſsfully, . # 

And buried one and twenty valiant ſons, b: 

Rnigbted in field, flain manfully in arms, r. 
In right and ſervice of their noble country. , 


Give me a ſtaff of honour for mine age, =— 7 


St. 3. TLTUS ANDRONICUS 5 


But not a ſceptre to control the world. 
Upright he held it, Lords, that held it laſt. 
Mar. Titus, thou {halt obtain and aſk the empery. 
Sat. Proud and ambitious Tribune, canſt thou 
tell?: | | 
Tit. Patience, Prince Saturninus. 
Sat. Romans, .do me right. 
Patricians, draw your ſwords, and ſheath them not 
'Till Saturninus be Rome's emperor. : 
Andronicus, *would thou. were ſhipt to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 
Luc. Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 
That noble- minded Titus means to thee. — 
Tit, Content thee, Prince; I will reſtore to thes- 
The people's hearts, and wean them from themſelves. 
Baſ. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee, 
But honour thee, and will do till I die: 
My faction af thou ſtrengthen with thy friends, 
J will moſt thankful be; and thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. 8 
Tit. People of Rome, and noble tribunes here, 
I 2& your voices and your ſuffrages; . 
Will you beſtow them friendly on Andronicus ? * 
Mar. To gratify the good Andronicus, | 
And gratulate his ſafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits, 8 
Tit. Tribunes, I thank you, and this ſuit I make, 
That you create your Emperor's eldeſt ſon, . 
Lord Saturnine ; whoſe virtues will, I hope, 
FX Reflet on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth, 
And ripen juſtice in this common-weal. _ 
Then if you will elect by my advice, 

Crown him, and ſay, Long live our Emperor“ 
Mar. With voices and applauſe of every ſort, . 
Patricians and plebeians, we create - | 

Lord Saturninus Rome's great Emperor ; 
And ſay,—Long live our Emperor Saturnine! 
LA long flouriſh, till they come down. 
Sat. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
To us in our election this day, 
L give thee thanks in part of thy deſerts, 
And will with, deeds requite thy gentlenels ; 


| 
| 


ro TITUS ANDRONICUS. Act T. 

And for an onſet, Titus, to advance 

Thy name, and honourable family, 

Lavinia will I make my Empreſs, 

Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart, 

Ard in the ſacred Pantheon her eſpouſe. | 

Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion pleaſe thee ? 
Tit. It doth, my worthy Lord; and, in this match, 

J hold me highly honour'd of your Grace; 


And here in ſight of Rome, to Saturninus 


King and commander of our common-weal, 
The wide world's Emperor, do I conſecrate 
My ſword, my chariot. and my priſoners, 
Preſents well worthy Rome's imperial Lord. 
Receive them then, tte tribute that J owe, 
Mine honour's enſigns humbied at thy feet. 
Sat, Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life ! - 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 
Rome {hall record; and when I do forget 
The leaſt of theſe unſpeakable deterts, 
Romans forget your fealty to me. | . 
Fit. Now, Madam, are you priſoner to an Em-- 
peror; | [To Tamoras«:. 
To him thar for your honour and your ſtate. 
Will uſe you nobly, and your followers. 
Sat. A goodly lady, truſt me, of the hue- 
Fhat I would chuſe, were I to chuſe anew. 
— Clear up, fair Queen, that cloudy countenance; . 
Tho? chance of war hath wrought this change of 
, 
Thou com'ſt not to be made a ſcorn in Rome; 
Princely ſhall be thy uſage every way. 
Reſt on my word, and Jet not diſcontent. 


Daunt all your hopes. Madam, who-comforts von 


Can make you greater than the Queen of Goths. 
Lavinia, you are not diſpleas'd with this? 

Lav. Not I, my Lord; ſith true nobility 
Warrants theſe words in princely courteſy. 
Sat. Thanks, ſweet Lavinia. Romans, let us go. 
Ranſomleis here we ſet our priſoners free; | 


Proclaim our honours, Lords, with trump and drum. 2 


Baſ. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is iS | 


{Seizing Lavinia. 


Bc. 4 TITUS ANDRONIC US. 71 
Tit. How, Sir? are you in earneſt then, my Lord? 
Ba ſ. Ay, noble Titus; and refolv'd withal 
Jo do myſelf this reaſon and this right. 

9 [The Emperor courts Tamora in dumb ſbe w. 

Mar. Suum cuique is our Roman juſtice: 
This Prince in juſtice ſeizeth but his own. 

Luc. And that he will, and ſhall, if Luicus live. 

Tit. Traitors, avaunt! Where is the Emperor's 
= Treaſon, my Lord; Lavinia is ſurpriz'd. [ guard? 
| Sat. Surpriz d! by whom? 

WH Baſ. By him that juſtly may 
Hear his betroth'd from all the world away. 

| | [Exit Bathanus wit/ Lavinia. 


Ss CE MK MW. | 


= Mut. Brotheis, help to convey her hence away, 

And with my ſword PII keep this door ſecure. 

== Tit. TOS my Lord, and I'll toon bring her 

ack. 

Mut. My Lord, you-paſs not here 

It. What! villain- boy, | 

Barr'ſt me my way in Rome? [Titus kills Mutius, 

Mut. Help, Lucius, help! 

Luc. My Lord, you are unjuſt, and mere than ſo; 

In wrongful quarrel you have ſlain your ſon. 

Tit. Nor thou, nor he, are any ſons of mine 
My ſons would never fo diſhonour me. 

Traitor, reſtore Lavinia to the Emperor. 

Luc Dead, if you will; but not to be his wife, 

That is another's lawful promis'd love. 

*% Sar. No, Titus, no, the Emperor needs her not; 

Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy ſtock: 85 

Pl truſt by leiſure him that mocks me once; 

Thee never, nor thy traiterous haughty ſons, 

*X- Confederates all thus to diſhonour me. 

Was there none elſe in Rome to make a ſtale of, 

But Saturnine? Full well, Andronicus, 

Agree theſe deeds with that proud brag of thine, 

That ſaid'ſt I begg'd the Empire at thy bands. 

Tit. - 5 what reproachful words are 

thele? © : 
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12 TITUS ANDRONIC US. Att, 
Fat. But go thy ways. Go give that changing 
iece 5 
To him that flouriſſꝭd for her with his ſword; 
A valiant ſon-in-lew*thou ſhalt enjoy; 

One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 

To ruffle in the-commbnwealth of Rome. 
-T'it.-Thele words are razors to my wounded heart. 
Fat. ar therefore, lovely Tamora, Queen of 

Goths, 3 

That, like the ſtately Phebe mong her nymphs, 

Poſt over-ſhine the gallant'ſt damies of Rome; 

If thou be pleas'd with this my ſudden choice, 

Behold I-chuſe thee, Tamora, for my bride, 

And will create thee Empereſs of Rome. A 

Speak, Queen of Goths, doſt thou applaud my choice? 7 

And here I ſwear by all the Roman Gods, —_ 

(Sith-prieſts and holy water are ſo near, 

And tapers burn ſo bright, and every thing 

In readineſs for Hymeneus ſtands,) 

I will not re- ſalute the ſtreets of Rome, 

Or climb my palace, ill from forth this place 

Flead eſpous'd my bride along with me. = 

Tam. And here in ſight of Heavn to Rome I ſwear, 

If Saturnine advance the Queen of Goths, 1 

She will a:handmaid be to his deſires, 

A loving nurſe, a mother to his- youth. 7 

Sat. Aſcend, fair Queen, Pantheon; Lords, ac- 
company . 4 
Your noble Emperor, and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for Prince Saturnine, 
KV hoſe wiſdom hath her fortune conquered : 
There ſhall we conſummate our {pouſal rites. . 
LExeunti. 38S 


F 


SCENE V. 
Manet Titus Andronicus. 


Nit. J am not bid to wait upon this bride. 
. —Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Diſlionour'd thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 
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Sc. 3. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 13 


Enter Marcus Andronicus, Lucius, Quintus, and 
| ON Marcus. | 


Mar. Oh, Titus, ſee, oh, ſee what thou haſt done! 
In a bad quarrel ſlain a virtuous ſon. | 
Tit. No, fooliſh Tribune, no. No ſon of mine, 
Nor thou, nor theſe confederates in the deed, 
That hath diſhonour'd all our family; 
VUnworthy brother, and unwotthy fons ! 
Luc. But let us give him burial as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. | 


4 
* 
5 
x 


+ 
7 I 
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A Tit. Traitors, away! he reſts not in this tomb: 


1 


This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuouſly re- edified: 


'Y 


Here none but ſoldiers, and Rome's ſervitors, 


XX Repoſe in fame; none baſely ſlain in brawls. 
Bury bim where you can, he comes not here. 
Mar. My Lord, this is impiety in you; 


My nephew Mutius? deeds do plead for him: 


Hie mult be buried with his brethren. 
= Pg [Titus's ſons ſpeak. 
Font. And ſhall, or him we will accompany. 
Tit. And ſhall? what villain was it ſpoke that 


ES PS. 
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word? [ Titus“ /on ſpeaks. 
* He that would vouch't in any place Lut 
4 2 ere. 


X Tit. What, would you bury him in my deſpight? 
Mar. No, noble Titus; but intreat of thee 
To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 

Tit. Marcus, ev'n thou haſt ſtruck upon my creſt, 
And with theſe boys mine honour thou haſt wound- 
My foes I do repute you every one; Led. 


eu. 


e 


So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 

Luc. He is not himſelf, let us withdraw. 

= 8%in. Not I, till Mutiug bones be buried. 

2 [The brother and the ſons kneel, 

Mar. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead. 

Quin. Father, and in that name doth nature ſpeak. 

it. Speak thou no more, if all the reſt will ſpeed, . 
Mar. Renowned Titus, more than half my ſoul, - 

Luc. Dear father, ſoul and ſubſtance of us all, | 
Mar Suffer thy brother Marcus to inter 

Vo I. VIII. B 


24 TITUS ANDRONICUS. AAT. 


His noble nephew here in virtue's neſt, 
"That died in honour, and Lavinia's cauſe. 
Thou art a Roman, be net barbarous. 
"The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax, 
That ſlew himſelf, and wiſe Laertes' ſon 
Did graciouſly plead for his funerals. | 
Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Be barr'd his entrance here. 
Tit. Riſe, Marcus, riſe. 
The diſmall'ſt day is this that &er I ſaw, 
To be diſhonour'd by my ſons in Rome. 
Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 
[They put him in the tomb, 
Luc. There ly thy bones, ſweet Mutius, with 
thy friends, | 3 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb! 


[They all kneel, and ſay, 


— No man ſhed tears for noble Mutius; 

He lives in fame, that died in virtue's cauſe. _ 
Mar. My Lord, to ſtep out of theſe dreary dumps, 

How comes it that the fubtle Queen of Goths © 

Is of a ſudden thus advanc'd in Rome ? 5 
Tit. I know not, Marcus; but I know it 1s; 

If by device or no, the Heav'ns can tell. 

Is ſhe not then beholden to the man 

That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 

Yes; and will nobly him rem unerate, | 


| 8 R N E VI. TD 
Flouriſh. Re-enter the Emperor, Tamora, Chiron 


and Demetrius, uit. Aaron the Moor, at one 


door. At the other door, Baſſianus and Lavinia, 
With others. | | 


Sat. So, Baſſianus, you have plaid your prize; 
Cod give you joy, Sir, of your gallant bride. 

Baſ. And you of yours, my Lord; I ſay no more, 
Nor wiſh no leſs, and fo I take my leave. 

Sat. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 
Thou and thy faction ſhall repent this rape. 

Ba / Rape call you it, my Lord, to ſeize my own, 
My true betrothed love, and now my wife? 


ICT 
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But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
Meanwhile I am poſſeſs'd of that is mine. 
Sat. ?Tis good, Sir; you are very ſhort with us; 
But, if we live, we'll be as ſharp with you. 
Baſ. My Lord, what I have done, as beſt I may, 
Anſwer I muſt, and ſhall do with my life: 
Only this much 1 give your Grace to. know; 
By all the. duties which I owe to Rome, 
This noble gentleman, Lord Titus here, 
Is in opinion and in honour wrong'd, 
That in the reſcue of Lavinia, 
With his own hand did ſtay his youngeſt ſon, 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrath 
To be control'd in that he frankly gave: 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine, | 
Thar hath expreſs'd himſelf, in all his deeds, 
A father and a friend to thee and Rome. 
Tit. Prince. Baſſianus, leave to plead my deeds; - 


is thou, and thoſe, that have diſhonour'd me; 


Rome and the righteous Heavens be my judge, 


How I. have lov'd and honour'd Saturnine. 


Tam. My worthy Lord, if ever Tamora 
Were gracious in thoſe princely eyes of thine, 
Then hear me ſpeak, indifferently, for all; 
And at my ſuit, ſweet, pardon. what is paſt. 
Sat. What, Madam! be difhonour'd openly, 
And baſely put it up without revenge? 
Tam. Not ſo, my Lord; the Gods of Rome fore- 
J ſhould be author to diſhonour you! [fend 
But, on mine honour dare I undertake. 
For good Lord Titus? innocence in all; 
Whole fury, not diſſembled, ſpeaks his griefs: 
Then, at my ſuit, look graciouſly on him, 


| Loſe. not. ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe, 


Nor with ſour looks. afflict his gentle heart. 
My Lord, be rul'd by me, be won at laſt, 
Diſſemble all your griefs and diſcontents : 
You are but newly planted in your throne; 


Leſt then the people and patricians too, Afidee 


Upon a Jull ſurvey take Titus part, 

And fo ſupplant us for ingratitude, 

Which Rome reputes to be a heinous ſin, . J. 
; | ; B 2 EA | 
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Field at intreats: and then let me alone; T” 5 
PII find a day to maſſacre them all, | 
And raze their faction and their family, 
The cruel father and his traiterous ſons, [ . 
To whom I ſued for my dear ſon's life, & Afide. 
And make them know what 'tis to let a | 
Queen | FL 
Kneel in the ſtreets, and beg for grace in | 
Vall.— 1 9 
Come, come, ſweet Emperor, - come, Andronicus— 
Take up this good old man, and chear the heart 
That dies in tempeſt of thy angry frown. 
Sat. Riſe, Titus, rife ; my Empreſs hath prevail'd. 
Tit. I thank your Majefty and her. My Lord, 
Theſe words, theſe looks infuſe new life in me. 
Tam. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily : 
And mult adviſe the Emperor for his good, 
This day all quarrels die, Andronicus, 
And let it be my honour, good my Lord, 
That I have reconciPd your friends and you. 
For you, Prince Baſhanus, I have paſt 
My word and promiſe to the Emperor, 
That you will be more mild and tractable. 
And fear not, Lords; and you, Lavinia, 
By my advice all-humbled on your knees, 
You ſhall aſk pardon of his Majeſty. 
Luc. We do, and vow to Heaven and to his 
_ Highneſs, ES 
That what we did was mildly, as we might, 
Tend'ring our fiſter*s honour and our own. - 
Mar. That on mine honour here I do. proteſt. 
Sar. Away, and talk not; trouble us no more.— 
Tam. Nav, nay, ſweet Emperor, we muſt all be 
friends. | . 
The Tribune and his nephews kneel for grace; 
J will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 
Sat Marcus, for thy fake, and thy brother's here, 
And at my lovely Tamora's intreats, 
J do remit theſe young men's heinous faults. 
Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 
I found a friend; and, ſure. as death, I ſwore 


þ 
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I would not part a batchelor from the prieſt. 
Come, if the Emperor's court can feaſt two brides, 
You are my gueſt, Lavinia, and your friends; 
This day ſhall be a love-day, Tamora. 

Tit. To-morrow an it pleaſe your Majeſty 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, | 
With horn and hound we'll give your Grace Bo 


Our. | | 
Sat. Be it ſo, Titus, and gramercy too, [| Exeunt,*- 


F/ K 
Before the Palace. 


Euter Aaron alone. 

3 Aaron. 
? N Tamora Olympus? topf, 
q Safe out of fortune's ſhot ; and fits aloft, 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning's flaſh, + 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threatning reach. 
As when the golden ſun ſalutes the-morn, 
XX And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
2X Gallops the zodiac. in his gliſt'ring coach, 

And overlooks the higheſt peering hills; 

So Tamora. NE 
Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, 
Aid virtue ftoops and trembles at her frown, * | 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts 
2X To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, 
And 179 03 . her pitch; whom thou, in triumph 
HFaſt priſoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains; 
And falter bound to Aaron's charming eyes, 
Than is Prometheus ty'd to Caucaſus. 
Away with flaviſn weeds, aud idle thoughts ! 
I will be bright, and ſhine in pearl and gold, 
To wait upon this new- made Empreſs 
Io wait, ſaid [? to wanton with this Queen, 
This goddeſs, this Semiramis; —this Queen, - 
his Syren, that will 5 n Rome's Saturnine, 
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And ſee his ſhipwreck, and his common-wea lz. 
Holla! what ſtorm is this ? 


. 1 
Enter Chiron and: Demetrius raving. 3 


Dem. 3 thy years want wit, thy wit wants 
edge | y 
And manners, to intrude where I am orac'd ; 
And may, for aught thou know'ſt, affected be. 
Chi. Demetrius, thou doit over-ween in all, 
And ſo in this, to bear me down with braves; 
?Tis not the difference of a year or two 
Makes me leſs gracious, or thee more fortunate; 
Fam as able and as fit as thou | 
To ſerve, and to deſerve my miſtreſs” grace; 
And that my ſword upon thee ſhall approve, 
And plead my paſſion for Lavinia's love. 
Aar. Clubs, clubs! — Theſe lovers will not keep 
VVV 
Dem. Why, boy, altho? our mother, ùnadvis'd, 
Gave you a daneing rapter by your ſide, po 
re you ſo deſpꝭrate grown to threat your friends? 
Go to; Have your lath glu'd within your ſheath, 
Till you-know better how to handle it. 8 3 
Chi. Mean while, Sir, with the little ſkill T have, 
Pull well ſhalt thou perceive how much ] dare. J 
Dem. Av, boy, grow ye ſo brave? [They draw. 
Aar. Why, how now, Lords? 1 
So near the Emperor's palace dare you draw, 
And maintain ſuch a quarrel openy? | $ 
Full well T wot the ground of all this grudge: -. 1 
T would nor. for a million of gold, 2 
The cauſe were known-to them it moſt concerns: 
Nor would your noble mother for much more, 
Be ſo diſhonour'd in: the court of Rome, * 
For ſhame, put u 
Chi. Not I. "till T have ſhieath'd 
My rap:er in his boſom, and withal 3 
Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches down his throat, 
That he hath breath'd in my diſhonour here. 5 
Dem. For that 1 am prepar'd and full reſolv'd,.— 
4 | | 
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Foul-ſpoken coward! thou thundreſt with thy 
tongue, | 
And with thy weapon nothing dar'ſt perform. 
Aar. Away, I ſay. 
Now by the gods that warlike Goths adore, 
This petty brabble will undo us all. 
Why, Lords—and think you not how dangerous. ; 
Tt is to jet upon a Prince's right? 
What, 1s Lavinia then become fo looſe, 
Or Baſſianus ſo degenerate, | 
That for her love ſuch quarrels: may be broach'd, 
Without controlment, juttice, or revenge? 
Young Lords, beware—and ſhould the Empreſs know 
This diſcord's ground, the. muſic would not pleaſe. . 
Chi. I care not, I, knew ſhe and all the world; 
J love Lavinia more than all the world. f 
Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make ſome meaner 
choice; 
Lavinia is thy elder brother's hope. 
Aar. Why, are ye mad! or know ye. not in * 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love? 
I-tell you, Lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device. 
Chi. Aaron, a thouſand deaths would I propoſe, 
P' atchieve her whom J love, 
Aar. To atchieve her how? 
Dem. Why mak'ſt thou it ſo ſtrange? 
She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd:; 
she is a wo.4an, therefore may be won; 
She is Lavinia, therefore muſt be lov'd. 
W bat, man ! more water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of; and eaſy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a 'ſhive, we know: 
Though Baſſianus be the Emperor's brother, 
Better than he have yet worn Vulcan's badge. 
Aar Ay, and as good as Saturninus may | Aſide. 
Dem. Then why ſhould he deſpair, that knows 
to court it 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What, haſt thou not full often ſtruck a doe, 
And borne _ cleanly by the keeper's nofe ? 
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Aar. Why then, itſeems, ſome certain ſnatch, or ſo; | 
Would ſerve your turns. 
Chi. Ay, ſo the turn were ſerv'd. 
Dem. Aaron; thou haſt hit it. 
Aar. Would you had hit it too, 
Then ſhould not we be tir'd with this ado. 
Why, hark ye, hark ye —and are you ſuch fools, , 
To ſquare for this? would it offend you, then? 
That both ſhould {peed !. 155 
Ci. Faith, not me. 
Dem. Nor me, ſo-T were one. | RB 
Aar. For ſhame, . be friends; and join for tha: 
you Jane. | | 'Y 
Tis policy and ſtratagem muſt do - 
That you affect; and ſo muſt you reſolve, 
That what you cannot, as you would, atchieve, 
You muſt perforce accompliſh as you may. 
Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaſte.” 
Than this Lavinia, Bathanus? love; 
A ſpeedier courſe than ling'ring languiſhment 
Muſt we purſue, and I have found the path. 
My Lords, a ſolemn hunting is in hand, 
There will the lovely Roman ladies troop: 
The foreſt-walks are wide and ſpacious, 
And many unfrequented plots there are, 
Fitted by kind for rape and villainy; 
Single you thither then this dainty doe, 
And ſtrike her home by force, if not by words: 
This wax, or not at all, ſtand you in hope. 25 
Come, conie, our Empreſs with her ſ2«red wit, 
To villainy and vengeance conſecrate, | 
We will acquaint with all that we intend ; 
And. ſhe ſhall file our engines with advice, 
That will not ſuffer you to ſquare yourſelves, 
But to your wiſhes? height advance you both. 
The Emperor's court is like. the houſe of Fame, 
The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of ears; © 
The woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf and dull; 
There ſpeak, and ſtrike, brave boys, and take your 
turns. X 
There ſerve your luſts, ſhadow'd from Heaven'seye x . 
And reyel in Lavinia's treaſury. 
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Per Sryga, per manes vehor. 
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Chi. Thy counſel, lad, ſmells of no cowardiſe. 
Dem. Sit fas aut neſus, till T find the ſtream 
To cool this heat, a charm to calm theſe fits 
[ Exeunt, 


S CE NE III ®, 
Changes to a Foreſt. 


Enter Titus Andronicus and his three Sons," with 


hounds and horns, and Marcus. 


Tit. The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray, 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green; 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 

And wake the Emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouze the prince, and ring a hunter's peal, 


That all the court may echo with the noiſe, 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 
To tend the Emperor's perfon carefully. 
I have been troubled in my fleep this night, 
But dawning day new comfort hath inſpir'd. 


Here a cry of hounds and uind horns in à peal: 
then enter Saturninus, Tamora, . Baſſianus, Lavi- 
nia, Chiron, Demetrius, aud their Attendants. 


Tit. Many good morrows to your Majeſty, 


Madam, to you as many and as good, 


I promiſed your Grace a hunter's peal. 
Sat. And you have rung it luſtily, my Lords; 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladies, 
Baſ. Lavinia, how fay you? 
av. I ſay no: 


1 have been broad awake two hours and more. 


Sat. Come on then, horſe and chariots let us have, 


And to our ſport. —Madam, now ye ſhall ſee 


Our Roman hunting. [To Tamora. 
Mar, I have dogs, my Lord, 


* The diviſion of the play into acts, which was firſt 
made by the editors in 1623, is improper. There is 
here an interval of action, and here the ſecond a@:.. 


| ought to have begun. Jebnſon. 9 
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Will rouſe the proudeſt panther in the chaſe, 
And climb the higheſt promontory- top. 

Tit. And I have _ will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like {wallows cer the plain. 
Dem. Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horſe nor: 

hound, | : 
But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. Exeunt. 


„ 
Changes to a deſart Part of the Foreſt. 


Euter Aaron alone. 


Aar. He that had wit would think that I had 
To bury ſo much gold under a tree, none, 
And never after to inherit it. 5 
Let him that thinks of me fo abjectly 
Know, that this gold muſt coin a ſtratagem, 
Which, cunningly effected, will beget | 
A very excellent piece of villainy. | 
And ſo repole, ſweet gold, for their unreſt _ 
That have their alms out of the Empreſs cheſt *. 


Enter: Tamora. 


| Tam, My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'ſt thou ſad;.. 

| When every thing doth make a gleeful boaſt? _ 

| The birds chaunt melody on every buſh, | 

| The ſnake lyes rolled in the chearful ſun, 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a checquer'd ſhadow on the ground, 
Under their ſweet fhade, Aaron, let us fit; 
And whilſt the babling echo mocks-the hounds, . 
Replying fhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, | 
As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

Let us fit down and mark their yelling noiſe; 
And after conflict. ſuch as was ſuppos'd 
The wandring Prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd, 
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This is obſcure, It ſeems to mean only, that they. 
who are to come at this gold of the Empreſs, are to fake 
fer by it, TJobuſon. s 
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And curtain'd with a counſel- keeping cave; 

We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 
{Our paſtimes done), poliefs a golden ſlumber; 
Whilſt hounds and horns, and iweet melodious birds, 
Be unto us as is a nurſe's ſong 

Of lullaby, to bring her babe afleep. 

Aar. Madam, though Venus govern your deſires, 
Saturn is dommator over mine. | 
What ſignifies my deadly-ſtanding eye, 

My ſilence, and my cloudy melancholy, 

My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurls, 
Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unrowl 

| To do ſome fatal execution ? | 

No, Madam, theſe are no venereal figns ; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 
Hark, Tamora, the empreſs of my ſoul, | 
Which never hopes more heav'n than reſts in thee 


XZ This is the day ef doom for Baſſianus; | 
is Philomel muſt loſe her tongue to-day ; 


Thy ſons make pillage of her chaſtity, 
And waſh their hands in Baſſianus' blood. 
Seeſt thou this letter? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the King this fatal-plotted ſcrowl. 
Now queſtion me no more, we are eſpied: 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
Which dread not yet their lives? deſtruction. 
Tam. Ah, my ſweet Moor, ſweeter to me than life, 
Aar. No more, great Empreſs : Baſſianus comes; 
Be croſs with him, and I'II go fetch thy ſons _ 
To back thy quarrels, whatſoe'er they be, [Ex#, 


SCE NN: EK > 
Enter Baſſianus and Lavinia. 
Baſ. Whom have we here? Rome's royal Em- 


reſs, 
Unfurniſh'd of her well-beſeeming troops? 
Or is it Dian, habited like her, 
Who hath abandoned her holy. groves, 
To lee the general hunting in this fo-eſt ? 
Jam. Saucy controller of our private ſteps, 
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And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 


Had I the power that ſome ſay Dian had, 
Thy temples ſhould be planted preſently 
With horns, as was Acteon's, and the hounds 
Should drive“ upon thy new transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 

Lav. Under your patience, gentle Empreſs, 
*Tis thought you have a goodly gift in horning; 


I % .I% ad ama 


Are ſingled forth to try experiments. ; 
ove ſhield your huſband from his hounds to-day | 
Tis pity they ſhould take bim for a ſtag. 9 

Baſ. Believe me, Queen, your ſwarth Cimmerian 

Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 'F 

Spotted, deteſted, and abominable. | 

Why are you ſequeſtered from all your train ? 

Diſmounted from your ſnow-white goodly ſteed, 

And wandred hither to an obſcure plot, 

Accompanied with a barbarous Moor, 

If foul defire had not conducted you? 

Lav. And being intercepted in your ſport, 

Great reaſon that my noble Lord be rated 

For ſaucineſs.— I pray you, let us hence. 

And let her Joy her raven-colour'd love; 

This valley rs the purpoſe paſſing well. 

Baſe. The King my brother ſhall have note of this. 
Lav. Av, for theſe ſlips have made him noted 


"OR end oY i bn th i c 


long. 
Good King, to be ſo mightily abus'd! | 
Tam. Why have I patience to endure all this ? 


Enter Chiron and Demetrius, 2 
Dem. How now, dear Sovereign and our gra- 


cious mother, | | 1 
Why does your Higbneſs look ſo pale and wan? 
Tam. Fare I not reaton, think you, to look pale? . 
The!e two have '1ic'd me hither to ihis place; 9 
A barren and deteſted vale, you ice, it is 2 
The trees, tho? ſummer, yer ferlorn and can, A 
O'ercome with mots and baictiul mifle}toe. Y | 
Here never ſhines the ſur. ; here nothing breeds, 7 


* Should thrive, Cc. E 


* 
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'Unleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven. 
And when they ſhew'd me this abhorred pit, g 
They told me, here at dead time of the night, *. 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling toads, as many urchins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuted cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, \ 
Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly. | 
No ſooner had they told this helliſh tale, 

But ſtraight they told me they would bind me here, 

Unto the body of a diſmal yew, 

And leave me to this miſerable death: 

And then they -calPd me foul adultereſs, 

XX Laſcivious Goth, and all the bittereſt terms 

hat ever ear did hear to ſuch effect. 

And had you not by wondrous fortune come, 

his vengeance on me had they executed. 

Revenge it, as you love your mother's life; 

or be ye not from henceforth call'd my children. 
Dem. This is a witneſs that I am thy ſon. 

| [Szabs Baſſianus. 

Chi. And this for me, ſtruck home to ſhew my 


I « 


ſtrength. [ Stabbing him likewiſe. 
Lau. I come, Semiramis ;—nay, barbarous Ta- 
118 mora { | : 
Fond For no name fits thy nature but thy own. 
Tam. Give me thy poniard; you {ſhall know, my 


boys, 
Your mother's hand ſhall right your mother's wrong. 


3? 3 Dem. Stay, Madam, here 1s more belongs to her; 
Firſt thraſh the corn, then after burn the ſtraw: 
his minion ſtood upon her chaſtity, 
ra upon her nuptial vow, her loyalt 
pon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, | 
7 And with that painted hope ſhe braves your migh- 
le? tineſs; ä 
und ſhall ſhe carry this unto her grave? 
i. An if the do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Prag hence her huſband to fome ſecret hole, 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our Juſt. 
5 . Ten. But when you have the honey you deſire, 


Let not this waſp out-live us both, to ſting. 
Ci.” I warrant, Madam, we will make that ſure, 
VOI. VIII. C 
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1 Come, Miſtreſs, now perforce we will enjoy 
That nice-preſeryed honeſty of yours. 
Lav. O Tamora, thou bear'ſt a woman's face— x 
Tam. I will not hear her ſpeak. Away with her. 
Lav, Sad iy Lords, entreat her hear me but a 
: Word— pp 
Dem. Liſten, fair Madam. Let it be your glory 
To ſee her tears; but be your heart to them, 
As unrelenting flints to drops of rain. | 
Lav. When did the tyger's young ones teach 
the dam? l 
it O, do not teach her wrath ; ſhe taught it thee; | 
| 1 The milk thou ſuck'dſt from her did turn to 
1 | marble ; N | 8 
Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny. 
ſons alike ; 4 
Do thou intreat her ſhew a woman pity. [To Chi. 
1 Ci. What! wouldſt thou have me prove myſelf 
| a a baſtard? . 3 


6 nn. FA 


Vet every mother breeds not 


Lav.,*Tis true, the raven doth not hatch the lark: 
Yet have I heard, oh, could I find it now ! 1 
| © The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure 
0 To have his princely paws par'd all away. 
Some ſay, that ravens foſter forlorn children, 
The whilſt their own birds famiſh in their neſts: 
| Oh, be to me, tho? thy hard heart ſay no, 
Nothing ſo kind, but ſomething pitiful. | 4 
Tam. I know not what it means. Away with her. 
Lav. Oh, let me teach thee. For my father's ſake, | 
That pave thee life when well he might have ſlain } 

. _ - thee, 2 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. 

Tam. Hadſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 
"Evn for his ſake am I now pitileſs. . =. 
1 Remember, boys, I pour'd frth tears in vain, 
| a To ſave your brother from the ſacrifice; 

But fierce Andronicus would not relent : 
| Therefore away with her, uſe her as you will; 
| The worle to her, the better lov'd of me. _ 
| Lav. laying hold on Tamora ] O Tamora, be 
call'd a gentle Queen, | Y 
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| 
| | And with thine own hands kill me in this place; 
, 
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For 'tis not life that I have begg'd ſo long; 
Poor I was ſlain when Baſſianus dy'd. 
Tam. What begg'ſt thou then? Fond woman, let 
me go. | 
Lav, 'Ths preſent death I beg; and one thing - 
more, | | 
That womanhood denies my tonpue to tell; 
O, keep me from their worſe than killing luſt, 
And tumble me into ſome loathſame pit, 
Where never man's eye may behold my body : 
Do this, and be a charitable murderer.  _, : 
Tam. So ſhould I rob my ſweet ſons of their fee. 
No; let them ſatisfy their luſt on thee. 
Dem. Away! for thou haſt ſtaid us here too long. 
Lav. No "a ? no womanhood ? ah, beaſtly crea- 
ture . | 


The blot and enemy of our general name! 
=X& Confuſion fall . | | 
% Chi. Nay, then PII ſtop your mouth—bring thou 
her huſband ; [Dragging off Lavinia. 
This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 
| F Exennt. 
Tam. Farewell, my ſons. See that you make 
her ſure. | 
Ne'er let my heart know merry chear indeed, 
Till all th? Andronici be made away. | 
Now will I. hence to ſeek my lovely Moor, 
And let my ſpleenful ſons this trull deflour. [ Exit. 


8 C F 
Enter Aaron, with Quintus and Marcus. 


Aar. Come on, my Lords, the better foot before: 
Straight will I bring you to the loathſome pit, 
Where I eſpied the panther faſt aſleep. 

Quin. My ſight is very dull, whate'er it bodes. 

Mar. And mine, I promiſe you; were't not for 

ſhame, | | 
Well could I leave our ſport to fleep a while. 
| Crore ene into the 8 
allen? what ſubtile hole 


Quin. What, art thou 
is this, 
C3 
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Whoſe-mouth is cover'd with rude-growing briars, 


Upon whoſe leaves are drops of new-ſhed blood, 

As freſh as morning dew. diſtill'd on flowers? 

A very fatal place it ſeems to me: 

Speak, . brother, haſt thou hurt thee with the fall ? 
Mar. O brother, with the diſmalleſt object 

That ever-eye, with ſight, made heart lament. 
Aar. aſide.] Now will I fetch the King to find 

them here ; 

That he thereby may have. a likely gueſs 

How theſe were they that made away his brother. 

[Exit Aaron. 


SCENE VII. 


Mar. Why doſt not comfort me, and help me out 


From this unhallow'd and blood-ſtained hole? 
vin, I am ſurprized with an uncouth fear; 

A chilling ſweat o' er- runs my trembling joints ; ; 

My heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee. 


Mar. To prove thou haſt a;true-divining heart, 


Aaron and thou look down into the den, 
And ſee a fearful ſight of blood and death. 


uin. Aaron is gone; and my compaſſionate heart 


Will not permit my eyes once to behald 
The thing wherear it trembles by ſurmiſe. 
O, tell me how it is; for neꝰer till now 
Was I a child, to fear 1 know not what. 
Mar. Lord Baſſianus lyes embrewed here, 
All on a heap, like to a ſlaughter'd lamb, 
In this deteſted, dark, blood- drinking pit. 
Quin. If it be dark, how det thou know 'tis he? 
ar. Upon his bloody finget he doth wear 
A precious ring *, that lightens all the hole; 
Which, like a taper in ſome: monument, | 
Doth ſhine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 
And ſhews the ragged intrails of this pit. 
So pale did ſhine the moon on Pyramus, 
When he by night lay bath'd in maiden blood. 


-* There is ſuppoſed to be a gem called a carbuncle, 
which. emits got reflected but native light. Mr Boyle 
believes the reality of its exiſtence. Jolaſon. 
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O brother, help me with thy fainting hand, 
If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, 
Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 
As hateful as Cocytus' miſty mouth. | 
Quin. Reach me thy hand, that I may help thee 
out, | 
Or, wanting ſtrength to do thee ſo much good, 
I may be pluck'd into the ſwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus' grave. 
II have no ' 9.6 h to pluck thee to the brink, 
Mar And I no ſtrength to climb without thy help. 
uin. Thy hand once more; I will not loſe again, 
Till thou art here aloft, or I below. | 
Thou canſt not come to me, I come to thee, 
[ Falls in 


S EN E. VIII. 
Enter the Emperor and Aaron. 


Sat. Along. With me.—P' ll ſee what hole is here, 
And what he is that now is leap'd into 't. 
Say, who art thou that lately didſt deſcend 
Into this gaping hollow. of. the earth ? 

Mar. Th' unhappy ſon of old Andronicus, 
Brought hither in a moſt. unlucky hour, 
To find thy brother Baſſianus dead. | 

Sat, My brother dead? I know thou doſt but jeſt : - 
He and his lady both are at the Lodge, 
Upon the north ſide of this pleaſant chaſe ; 
Tis not an hour ſince. I left him there. 

Mar. We know not where you left him all alive, 
But out, alas! here have we found him dead. 
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Euter Tamora with Attendants; Andronicus and + 
| Lucius. 
Tam. Where is my Lord the King? 
Sat. Here, Tamora; though griev'd with killing 
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grief. 
| Tam. Where is thy brother. Baſſianus? 
4 Sat. Now to the bottom doſt thou ſearch my 
e wound | | 


Paor Ballianus here wu. murdered, ... 
"Oe 
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Tam. Then all too late I bring this fatal writ, 
The complot of this timeleſs tragedy; 
And wonder greatly that man's face can fold 
In pleaſing ſmiles ſuch murderous tyranny. 
[She giveth Saturninus a let er. 


Saturninus reads the letter. 


And if we miſs to meet him handſomely, 

Sweet huntſman—Baſſianus tis we mean, 

Do thou ſo much as dig the grave for him. 
Fhou knowſt our meaning. Look. for thy reward 
Among the nettles at the elder tree 

Which over-ſhades the mouth of that ſame pit 
Where we decreed to bury Baſſianus. 

Do this, and purchaſe us thy laſting friends. 


Oh, Tamora ! was ever heard the like? 

This is the pit, and this the elder tree: 

Look, Sirs, if you can find the huntſmen out 

That ſhould have murder'd Baſſianus here. 
Aar. My gracious Lord, here is the bag of gold. 
. [Sewing it. 
Sat. Two of thy whelps, fell eurs of bloody kind, 

Have here bereft my brother of his life. [To Tit. 

Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the priſon; 

There let them ?bide, until we have devis'd 

Seme never-heard of torturing pain for them. 
Fam. What, are they in this pit? oh wond'rous 

thing ! > | 
How eaſily murder is diſcovered ? . 
Tit. High Emperor, upon my feeble knee 
I beg this boon, with tears not lightly ſhed, 
That this fell fault of my accurſed ſons, 

Accurfed, if the fault be prov'd in them 
Sat. If it be prov'd ! You ſee it is apparent. 

Who found this letter? Tamora, was it you? 
Tam. Andronicus himſelf did take it up. 
Tit. I did, my Lord: yet let me be their bail; 

For by my father's reverend tomb I vow, 

They ſhall be ready at your Highneſs? will 

- To anſwer their ſuſpicion with their lives. 
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Sat. Thou thalt not bail them. See thou fol- 
low me. 


Some bring the murder'd body, ſome the murderexs. | 


Let them not ſpeak a word, the guilt is plain: 
For, by my ſoul, were there worſe end than death, 
That end upon them ſhould be executed. 
Tam. Andronicus, I will entreat the King; 
Fear not thy ſons, they {hall do well enough: 
Tit. Come, Lucius, come, ſtay not, to talk with 
them. - [ Exeunt ſeverallx. 


FFV. IX 


Euter Demetrius and Chiron, with Lavinia, 
raviſhed ; her hands cut off, and ſier tongue 
cut out. ä c 


Dem. So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can ſpeak, 
Who 'twas that cut thy tongue, and raviſh'd thes.. 
Chi. Write down thy mind, bewray thy mean. 
ing u | SE | 
And, if thy ſtumps will let thee, play the ſcribe. 
Dem. See how with ſigns and tokens ſhe can 
ſcrowl. 
Chi. Go home, call for ſweet water, waſh thy 
hands. | 
Dem. She has no tongue to call, or hands to waſh; 
And ſo let's leave her to her ſilent walks. 
Chi. If 'twere my caſe, I ſhould go hang myſelf. 
Dem. If thou hadſt hands to help thee knit the 


cord. [Exeunt Dem. and Chi. 


8:46. NN} Bi: Xe 
Enter Marcus 10 Lavinia. 
Mar. Who's this? my miece, that flies away 
fo. falb}- #5475 | 

Couſin, a word; where is your huſband ? 
If I do dream, would all my wealth would wake me! 
If I do wake, ſome planet ftrike me down, 
That I may flumber in eternal ſleep ! 
Speak, gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hands 
Have lopp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments 
Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſought to 
ſleep in, | 1 
And might not gain ſo great a happineſs - 
As half thy love ! why doſt not ſpeak to me? 
Alas, a crimſon river of warm blood, | 
Like to a bubbling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 
Doth riſe and. fall between thy roſy lips; 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
Bur ſure ſome .Tereus hath defloured thee ; . 
And, Jeſt thou ſhouldſt detect him, cut thy tongue. 
Ah, now thou turn'ſt away thy face for name! 
And, notwithſtanding all this loſs of blood, 
As from a conduit with their iſſuing ſpouts, 
Vet do thy cheeks look red as Titan's face, 
Bluſhing to be enceuntred with a cloud. 5 
Shall F ſpeak for thee ? ſhall I fay "tis ſo? 
Ol that I knew thy heart, and knew the beaſt, 
'That I might rail at him to eaſe my mind ! 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven ſtop'd, 
Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 
Fair Philomela ſhe but loſt. her tongue, 
And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind. | 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee : 
A craftier Tereus haſt thou met withal, 
And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, 
That could have better ſew'd than Philomel. 
Oh, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 
wag make the ſilken ſtrings delight to kiſs them, 
e would not then have touch'd them for his life +. 
Or had he heard the heav'nly harmony 
Which that ſweet. tongue hath made, 
He would have dropt bis knife, and fell aſleep, . 
As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's feet. 
Come, let us go, and make thy father blind; 
For ſuch a Goh will blind a father's eye. 
One hour's ſtorm will drown the fragrant meads, 
What will whole months of tears thy father's eyes? 
Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee: - 
Oh, could our mourning eaſe thy miſery! [Exeunt, - 
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re 4er um SCENE L 
A Street in Rome, © 


Enter the Fudges and Senators, . with Marcus and 
Ss Quintus bound. paſling on the ſtage to the place 
of execution, and Titus going before, pleading. 


Titus. 


Ear me, grave fathers ; noble. Tribunes, ſtay, 

For pity of mine age, whoſe youth was ſpent 
In dangerous wars, whilſt you ſecurely ſlept; 
For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed, 
For all the froſty nights that I have watch'd, 

And for theſe bitter tears, which you now ſee 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my. cheeks, 

Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 

Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted,.as 'tis thought. 
For two and twenty ſons I never. wept, 

Becauſe they died in honour's lofty bed. 

FAniron. Heth down, and the Fudges paſs by him, 
For theſe, theſe, Tribunes. in the duſt I write _ 
My heart's deep languor, and my fouPs ſad tears; 
Let my tears ſtanch the earth's dry appetite, 

My ſons? ſweet blood will make it ſhame and bluſh. 
O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain, 
| [ Exeunt. 


Þ 


„ That ſhall diſtil from theſe two ancient urns, 
fe: Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers: 
In ſummer's drought Pl} drop upon thee ſtill; 
In winter, with warm tears I'll melt the ſnow, 
; And keep eternal ſpring-tims on thy face, 
So thou refuſe to drink my dear ſons' blood. 
Enter Lucius with his ſword drawn. 
8, O; reverend Tribunes ! gentle aged men l 
8 Unbind my ſons, reverſe the doom. of death; 
e: And let me ſay, that never. wept before, . 


ut. My tears are now prevailing orator s _ 
Luc. Oh, noble father, you lament ia vaing. 
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The tribunes hear you not, no man is by, 
And you recount your ſorrows to a ſtone. 


Tit. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead,— . 


Grave Tribunes, once more I entreat of you— 


Zug. My gracious Lord, no tribune hears you. 


ſpeak. 


Tit. Why, *tis no matter, man; if they did hear, 


They would not mark me; or, if they did mark, 
They would not pity me. 

Therefore I tell my ſorrows to the ſtones, 

Who, tho? they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, . 


Jet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes, 


For that they will not intercept my tale: 
When I do weep, they bare at my feet 
Receive my tears, and ſeem to weep with me; 
And were they but attired in grave weeds, . 
Rome could afford no tribune like to theſe. 

A ſtone is ſoft as wax, tribunes more hard than 
ſtones: a bets | 

A ſtone is filent, and offendeth not, 

And tribunes with their tongues doom men to death. 
But wherefore ſtand'ſt thou with thy weapon drawn? 


uc. Toreſcue my two brothers from their death; 


For which attempt the judges have pronounc'd 

My everlaſting doom of baniſhment. 
Tit. O happy man, they have befriended thee : : 

Why, fooliſh Lucius, doſt thou not perceive 

That Rome is but a wilderneſs of tvgers ; 

Tygers muſt prey, and Rome affords no prey 

But me and mine ; how happy art thou then, 

From theſe devourers to be baniſhed ? 

But who comes with our brother Marcus here? 


S407: N IT. 
Enter Marcus and Lavinia. 


Mar. Titus, prepare thy noble eyes to weep, . 

Or, if not ſo, thy noble heart to break; 2 

I bring conſuming ſorrow to thine age. | 
Tit. Will it confume me? let me lee it then. 
Mar. This was thy daughter. FE 
Tit. Why, Marcus, ſo ſhe is. 
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he Luc. Ah me! this object kills me. 
Tit. Faint-hearted boy, ariſe and look upon her :- 

5 Speak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand 

Hath made thee handleſs in thy father's ſight * ? 
u What fool hath added water to the ſea? 1 

Or brought a faggot to bright - burning Troy? 

My grief was at the height before thou cam''ſt, 


And now, like Nilus, it diſdaineth bounds. 
Give me a ſword, I'll chop off my hands too, 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain, 
And they have nurs'd this woe in feeding life, 
: In bootleſs prayer have they been held up, 
& And they have ſerv'd me to effectleſs uſe ; 
Now all the ſervice IJ require of them, 
Is that the one will help to cut the other. 
"?Tis well, Lavinia, that thou haſt no hands, 
For hands to do Rome ſervice are but vain. 8 
4 Luc. Speak, gentle ſiſter, who hath martyr'd thee? 
Mar. O that delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That blab'd them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage, 
Where, like a ſweet 9 bird, it ſung 
"Sweet various notes, inchanting ev'ry ear! 
Luc. Þ as lay thou for her, who hath done this 
eed: 
Mar. O, thus I found her ſtraying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herſelf, as doth the deer 
That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. 
Tit. It was my deer; and he that wounded her 
Hath hurt me more than he had kill'd me dead; 
For now I ſtand as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wildernels of ſea, | | 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 
Expect ing ever when ſome envious {urge 
Will in his briniſh bowels: {wallow him. | 
This way to deaih my wreiched ſons are gone; 
Here ſtands my other ſon, a bani h'd man; | 
And here my brother, weeping at my woes : i 
But that which gives my ſoul the greateſt ſpurn, 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my ſoul. a 
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F We ſhould read, ſpight. Warburton, 
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Had I but ſeen thy picture in this plight, _ 
It would have madded me. What ſhall I do, 
Now I behold thy lovely body fo ? 
Thou haſt no hands to wipe away thy tears, 
Nor tongue to tell me who hath martyr'd thee :. 
Thy huſband he is dead, and for his death 
Thy brothers are condemn'd, and dead by this. 
Look, Marcus ! ah, ſon Lucius, look on her : 
When I did name her brothers, then freſh tears 
Stood*on her cheeks, as doth the honey-dew 
Upon a gather'd lily almoſt wither'd. 


— 


Mar. Perchance ſhe weeps becauſe they kilPd her 


huſband ; 

Perchance becauſe ſhe knows them innocent. 

Tit. If they did kill thy huſband, then be joyful, 
Becauſe the law hath ta'en revenge on them. 
No, no, they would not do ſo foul a deed; 
Whneſs the ſorrow that their ſiſter makes. 
Gentle Lavinia, let me kiſs thy lips, 
Or make ſome ſigns how 1 may do thee eaſe. 
Shall thy good uncle and thy brother Lucius, 
And thou and I fit round about ſome fountain, 
Looking all downwards, tv behold our cheeks 
How they are ſtain'd-like' meadows not yet dry 
With miry ſlime left on them by a flood? 
And in the fountain ſhall we gaze ſo long, 
Till the freſh taſte be taken from that clearneſs, 
And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears? 
Or ſhall we cut away our hands like thine ? - 
- Or ſhall we bite our tongues, and in dumb ſhows 
Paſs the remainder of our hateful days? | 
What ſhall we do? Let us, that have our tongues, 
Plot fome device of further miſery, ; 
To make us wonder'd at in time to come. | 

Luc. Ig father, ceaſe your tears; for, at your 

wriet; | 

See how my wretched ſiſter ſobs and weeps. 

Mar.” Patience, dear niece, Good Titus, dry 

*thine eyes. 

Tit. Ah, Marcus, Marcus! Brother, well T wot 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine ; 
For thou, poor man, haſt drown'd it with thine own, 
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Luc. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 
Tit. Mark, Marcus, mark; I underſtand her ſigus: 
Had ſhe a tongue to ſpeak, now would ſhe ſay 
That to her brother which I ſaid to thee, 
His napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 
Can do no ſervice on her ſorrowful cheeks. 
Oh what a ſympathy of woe is this ! 
As far from help as Limbo is from bliſs, 


8 0 E N EF Vi 
Enter Aaron. 


Aar. Titus Andronicus, my Lord the Emperor 
Sends thee this word, that if thou love thy ſons, 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyſelf, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 
And. ſend it to the King; he, for the fame, 
Will ſend thee hither both thy ſons alive, 
And that ſhall be the ranſom for their fault. 

Tit. Oh, gracious Emperor! oh, gentle Aaron! 
Did ever raven ſing ſo like a lark, 

That gives ſweet tidings of the ſun's upriſe? N 
With all my heart ll ſend the Emperor my hand; 


Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off? 


Luc. Stay, father, for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath thrown down ſo many enemies, 
Shall not be ſent ; my hand will ſerve the turn. 
My youth can better {pare my blood than you, 
And therefore mine ſhall ſave my brothers? lives. 
Mar. Which of your hands hath not defended 
And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-axe, [Rome, 
Writing deſtruction on the enemies? caſtle * ? 
Oh, none of both but are of high deſert : 
My hand hath been but idle, let it ſerve 
To ranſom my two nephews from their death ; 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 
Aar. Nay, come, agree whoſe hand ſhall go along; 
For fear they die before their pardon come, : 
Mar. My hand ſhall go. 
Luc. By Heaven it ſhall not go. 


| * The enemies caſque. Theobald, 
Vo I. VIII. D 
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Tit. Sirs, ſtrive no more, ſuch wither'd herbs as 
theſe „ 

Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 
Luc. Sweet father, if I ſhall be thought thy ſon, 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 

Mar. And for our father's fake and mother's care, 
Now let me ſhew a brother's love to thee. 
Tit. Agree between you, I will ſpare my hand. 
Luc. Then I'll go fetch an axe. 
Mar. But I will uſe the axe. 
45 ¶Exeunt Lucius and Marcus. 
Tit. Come hither, Aaron, I'll deceive them both. 
Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 
Aar. If that be calld deceit, I will be honeſt, 
And never whilſt I live deceive men ſo. 
But Pll deceive you in another ſort, 
And that you'll ſay ere half an hour paſs. [Aſide. 
0 Ie cats off Titus's hand. 


Enter. Lucius and Marcus again, 


Tit. Now ſtay your ſtrife; what ſhall be is diſ- 
Good Aaron, give his Majeſty my hand. [ patch'd. 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him | 
From thouſand dangers, bid him bury it; 

More hath it merited; that let it have. 
As for my ſons, ſay, I account of them 
As jewels purchas'd at an eaſy price, 
And yet dear too, becauſe I bought mine own. « 
Aar. I go, Andronicus; and for thy hand 
Look by and. by. to have thy ſons. with thee. | 
Their heads I mean.—Oh, how this villainy [ 4/ide, 
Doth fat me with the very thought of it! 
Loet fools do good, and fair men call for race, | 
Cc 


Aaron will have his ſoul black like his face. [ Exit. 


— 
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Tit. Ohear -I lift this one hand up to heav'n, 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth; . 
If any power pities wretched tears, N 
To that I call. What, wilt thou kneel with me? 

[To Lavinia. 
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Do then, dear heart, for Heav'n ſhall hear our 
rayers, | | | 
Or with our ſighs we'll. breathe the.welkin dim, 
And tain the am with fogs, as ſometime clouds, 
When they do hug him in their melting boſoms. 
Mar. Oh! brother, ſpeak with poſſibilities, 


And do not break into theſe deep extremes. 


Tit. Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom? 
Then be my paſſions bortomleſs with them. 
Mar. But yet let reaſon govern thy lament. 
Tit. If there were reaſon. for theſe miſeries, 
Then unto limits could I bind my woes. 
When heavn doth weep, doth not the earth o'erfloyw:? 
If the winds rage, doth not the ſea wax mad, 
Threat'ning the welkin with his big-ſwoln face? 
And wilt thou have a reaſon for this coil? 
I am the ſea, hark how her ſighs do blow; 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth; 
Then mult my ſea be moved with her ſighs, - 


Then muſt my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow'd and drown'd :. 


For why? my bowels cannot hide her woes, 

But like a drunkard muſt J vomit them. 

Then give me leave, for loſers will have leave 
To eaſe their ſtomachs with their bitter tongues. 


Enter a Meſſenger, bringing in two heads and a hand. 


Meff. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 
For that good hand thou ſent'ſt the Emperor: 
Here are the heads of thy two noble ſons, 

And here's thy hand in ſcorn to thee ſent back. 

Thy grief's their ſport, thy reſolution mock'd ; 

That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 

More than remembrance of my fathers death, [£xzz. 

Mar. Now let hot Etna cool in Sicily, 

And be my heart an ever- burning hell; 

Theſe miſeries are more than may be borne! 

To weep with them that weep doth eaſe ſome deal, 
e 


But ſorrow flouted at is double death. . 
Luc. Ah that this fight ſhould make ſo deep a 
wound, 5 | | 
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And yet deteſted life not ſhrink thereat! 5 a 
That ever Death ſhould let Life bear his name, | 
Where life hath no more intereſt than to breathe! 
I Lavinia kiſſes him, 
Mar. Alas, poor heart, that kiſs is comfortleſs, 
As frozen water'to a ſtarved ſnake. | 
Tit. When will this fearful lumber have an end? 
Mar. Now, farewell, flattery! die, Andronicus; 
Thou doſt not ſlumber ; ſee thy two ſons' heads, 
Thy warlike hand, thy mangled daughter here; 
Thy other baniſh'd ſon with this dire ſight 
Struck pale and bloodleſs ; and thy brother I, 
Even like a ſtony image cold and numb. | 
Ah! now no more will I control thy griefs; 
Rend off thy ſilver hair, thy other hand bs 
Gnawing with thy teeth, and be this diſmal fight 
The cloſing up of your moſt wretched eyes ! 
Now is a time to ſtorm, why art thou till ? 
Tit. Ha, ha, ha! x] 
Mar. Why doſt thou laugh? it fits not with 
this hour. | 
Tit. Why ! I have not another tear to ſhed. 
Beſides, this ſorrow is an enemy, 
And would uſurp upon theſe watry eyes, 
And make them blind with tributary tears : 
Then which way ſhall I find Revenge's cave ? 
For theſe two heads do ſeem to ſpeak to me, 
And threat me I ſhall never come to bliſs, | 
Till all theſe miſchiefs be return'd again, 
Even in their throats that have committed them. 
Come, let me ſee what taſk I have to do ; 
You heavy people, circle me about, 
That I may turn me to each one of you, | 
And.ſwear unto my ſoul to right your wrongs. 
The vow 1s made; - come, brother, take a head, 
And in this hand the other will I bear ; 
Lavinia, thou fhalt be employed in theſe things; 
Bear thou my hand, {ſweet wench. between thy 
| teeth. . 
As for thee, boy, go get thee from my ſight, 
Thou art an exile, and thou muſt not ſtay; 
Hie to the Goths, and raiſe an army there; 
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And if you love me, as I think you do, 
Let's kiſs and part, for we have much to do. 
[ Exeunt. ' 


SC RR ( 7 
Manet Lucius. 


Luc. Farewell, Andronicus, my noble father, 
The woful'ſt man that ever liv'd in Rome; 
Farewell, proud Rome; *till Lucius comes again, 
He leaves his pledges dearer than his life; 
Farewell, Lavinia, my noble ſiſter: 

O, would thou wert as thou tofore haſt been! 

But now nor Lucius nor Lavinia lives, 

But in oblivion and hateful griefs., 

If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs, 

And make proud Saturninus and his Empreſs 

Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his Queen. 

Now will I to the Goths, and raiſe a power, 

i To be reveng'd on. Rome and Saturnine. : 
| [Exit Lucius, 


SCENE vr 
An Apartment in Titas's Honſe. . 
A BANQUE T.-: 


: \ 
Enter Titus, Marcus, Lavinia, aud young Lucius, 
5 a boy. | 


Tit. So, ſo, now ſit; and look you eat no more 
Than will-preſerve juſt ſo much ſtrength in us 
As will revenge theſe bitter woes of ours. 
Marcus, unknit that ſorrow-wreathediknot ; 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our hands, 
And cannot paſſionate our ten-fold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 
Is left to tyrannize upon my breaſt ; x 
And when my heart, all mad with miſery, 
Beats in this hollow priſon of my fleſh, - 
Then thus I thump it down | 
Thau. map of woe, that thus doſt talk in figns ! 
| [To Lavinia. 
D 3 | 
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When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating, 
Thou bank not ſtrike it thus to make it (till ; 
Wound it with ſighing. girl, kill it with groans; 
Or get ſome little knife between thy teeth, | 
And juſt againſt thy heart make thou a hole, 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall 
May run into that fink, and ſoaking in, 
Drown the lamenting fool in ſea-falt tears. | 
Mar Fy, brother, fy, teach her not thus to lay 
Such violent hands upon her tender life. 
Tit. How now! has ſorrow made thee doat al 
ready? | 
Why, Marcus, no man ſhould be mad but I; 
What violent hands can ſhe lay on her life? 
Ah, wherefore doſt thou urge the name of hands, — 
To bid Eneas tell the tale twice o'er, ; 
How Troy was burnt, and he made miſerable ? 
O handle not the theme; no talk of hands, — 
Leſt we remember ſtill that we have none. 
Fy, fy, how franticly I ſquare my talk, 
As if we ſhould forget we had no hands, 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands ? 
Come, let's fall to, and, gentle girl, eat this. 
Here is no drink: hark, Marcus, what ſhe ſays, 
I can interpret all her martyr'd figns: 
She ſays ſhe drinks no other drink but tears, 
Brew'd with her ſorrows, meſh'd upon her cheeks. 
* Speechleſs complaint !—O, I will learn thy thought; 
In thy dumb action will I be as perfect | 
As begging hermits in their holy prayers. 
Thou ſhalt not ſigh, nor hold thy ftumps to heaven, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor knee], nor make a ſign, 
But I of theſe will wreſt an alphabet, | 
And by ſtill * practice learn to know the meaning. 
Boy. Good grandſire, leave theſe bitter dee 2 


ments; | 

Make my aunt merry with ſome pleafing tale. 

Mar. Alas, the tender boy, in paſſion mov'd, 
Doth weep to ſee his grandſire's heavineſs, 


, By conſtant or continual practice. Febnſos. 5 
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Tit. Peace, tender ſapling; thou art made of 
tears, 
A1d tears will quickly melt thy life away. - 
[Marcus ſtrikes the diſh with a hnife, 

What doſt thou ſtrike at, Marcus, with thy knife? 
Mar. At that that I have kilPd, my Lord, a fly. 
Tit. Out on thee, murderer; thou kill'ſt my heart: 

Mine eves, are cloy'd with view of tyranny ! 

A deed of death done on the innocent 

Becomes not Titus” brother; get thee gone, 

I ſee thou art not for my company. 
Mar. Alas, my Lord, I have but kilPd a fly. 
Tit. But? —how if that fly had a father and mother? 

How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 

And buz lamenting doings * in the air ? 

Poor harmleſs fly, | 

That with his pretty buzzing melody 

Came here to make us merry ; 

And thou haſt kilPd him. | | 

. Mar. Pardon me, Sir, it was a black ill-favour'd 


fly, 
Like to the Empreſs? Moor; therefore J kilPd him. 
Tit; 0; 0. 
Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou haſt done a chariable deed; 
Give me thy knife, 1 will inſult on him, 


Flattering myiclt, as if it were the Moor, 


Come hither purpolely to poiſon me 

There's for thyſelf, and that's for Tamora. 
Yet ſtill, 1 think, we are not brought fo low, 
But that between us we can kill a fly, 

That comes in likeneſs of a coal-black Moor. 

Mar. Alas, poor man, grief has ſo wrought on him, 
He takes falſe ſhadows for true ſubſtances. = 
Come, take away. Lavinia, go with me; 

PII to thy cloſet, and go read with thee 

Sad ſtories, chanced in the times of old. 

Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young, 

And thou ſhalt read when mine begins to dazzle. 
LExeunt. 


® Lamenting dolings, or dronings. Theobald. 
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ACT Iv. SCENE I. 
Titus“ Houſe.. 
T mer youn Lucius, and Lavinia running after him; 


and the flies from her, with his books under 
his arm. Enter Titus and Marcus. 


A A ARANO 


Boy: 


ELP, grandſ re, help. My aunt Lavinia 
1 Follows me every where, I know not why. 
Good uncle Marcus, ſee how ſwift ſhe comes. 
Alas, ſweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 
Mar. Stand by we, Lucius, do not fear thy aunt. ! 
Fit. She loves the e; boy, too well to do thee harm. 
Boy. Ay, when my father was in Rome ſhe did, 
Mar. What mear s my miece Lavinia by theſe ſigns? - 
Tit. Fear thou not, Lucius ; ſomewhat doth ſhe - 
mean. 
See, Lucius, ſee how much ſhe makes of thee; 
Some whither would ſhe have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 
Read to her ſons, than ſhe-hath read to thee, 
Sweet poetry, and Tully's oratory. 
Canſt then not gueſs wherefore ſhe plies thee thus? 
Boy. My Lord, I know not, I, nor can I gueſs; 
Unleſs ſome fit or phrenzy do poſſeſs her; 
For have heard my grandſire ſay full oft, 
Extremity of grief would make men mad. 
And I have heard that Hecuba of Troy 
Ran mad through ſorrow; that made me to fear: 
Although, my Lord, I know my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did, 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth; 
Which made me down to throw my books, and fly, 
Cauſeleſs, perhaps; but pardon me, ſweet aunt; 
And, Madam, if my uncle Mareus go, TS 
Iwill moſt willingly attend your ladyſhip. 
Mar. Lucius, I will, | 


am, 
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Tit. watt now, Lavinia? Marcus, what means 
this ? 

Some book there is that ſhe deſires to ſee. 

Which is it, girl, of theſe ? open them, boy. 

But thou art deeper read and better ſkill'd; 

Come and make choice of all my library, 

And ſo beguile thy forrow, till the heav'ns 

Reveal the damn'd contriver of this deed. _ 

Why lifts ſhe up her arms in ſequence thus ? 

Mar. I think ſhe means that there was more 
than one | 4 n 

Confederate in the fact. Ay, more there was. 

Or elſe to heav'n ſne heaves them for revenge. 
Tit. Lucius, what book is that ſhe toſſes ſo? 
Boy. Grandſire, *tis Ovid's Metamorphoſes; 

My mother gave it me. 

Mar, For love of her that's gone, | 

Perhaps, ſhe cull'd it from among the reſt. 

Tit. Soft! fee how buſily ſhe turns the leaves! 


Help her. What would ſhe find? Lavinia, ſhall I 


read? 
This 1s the tragick tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus' treaſon and his rape; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 
* See, brother, ſee; note how ſhe quotes the 
eaves. 31 
Tit. Lavinia, wert thou thus ſurpriz'd, ſweet girl, 
Raviſh'd and wrong'd as Philomela was, 3 
Forc'd in the ruthleſs, vaſt, and gloomy woods? 
See, ſee! | | E 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, where we did hunt; 
O had we never, never hunted there! 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes, _ 
By nature made for murders and for rapes. 


Mar. O, why. ſhould nature build fo foul a den, 


Unleſs the gods delight in tragedies! 


Tit. Give ſigns, ſweet girl, for here are none but 
| friends, | | 
What Roman Lord it was durſt do the deed; 
Or flunk not Saturnine, as. Tarquin erſt, 
That left the camp to fin in Lucrece' bed? 


* 
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Man down, . {ſweet niece ; brother, ſit down 
y me. 8 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inſpire me, that IL may this treaſon find. 
My Lord, look here; look here, Lavinia. | 
[He writes his name with his ſtaff, and guides 
it with his feet and mouth. - 2 
This ſandy plot is plain; guide, if thou canſt, 
This after me, when I have writ my name, 
Without the help of any hand = alk 
' Curs'd be that heart that forc'd us to this-ſhift ! 
Write thou, good niece ; and here diſplay, at leaf 
What God will have diſcover'd for revenge; 
Heavn guide thy pen to print thy ſorrows plain, 
That we. may know the traitors and the truth! 


[She takes the ſtaff is. her mouth, and guides 


it with her ſtumps, and writes. 
Tit. Oh, 0 you read, my Lord, what ſhe hath 
writ * 9 | | 1 | 
 Stuprum, Chiron, Demetrius. | 
Mar. What, what !—the luſtful ſons of Tamora 
Performers of this hateful bloody deed? 
Tit. Magne Dominator Poli, 
Tam lentus audis ſcelera tam lentus vides . 
Mar. Oh, calm thee, gentle Lord; although I 
know | . 
There is enough written upon this earth 
To ſtir a mutiny in the mildeſt thoughts, 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 
My Lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel, 
And kneel, ſweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope, 
And ſwear with me, as, with the woeful peer 
And father of that chaſte di ſſionoured dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus {ware for Lucrece' rape, 
That we will proſecute, by good advice, 
Mortal revenge upon theſe traiterous Goths, | 
And ſee their blood, or die. with this reproach. . 
Tit. Tis ſure enouph, if you knew. how. 
But if you hurt theſe bear-whelps, then beware 
The dam will wake; and if the wind you once, 
She's with the hon deeply ſtill in league, 
And lulls him whilſt ſhe. playeth on her. back, 


wn 
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And, when he ſleeps, will ſhe do what ſhe lift. 
You're a young huntſman, Marcus, let it alone; 
And come, I will go get a leaf of braſs, 

And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words, 

And lay it by; the angry northern wind 

Will blow theſe ſands, like Sybil's leaves, abroad, 

And where's your le ſſon then? Boy, what ſay you? 
Boy. I ſay, my Lord, that if I were a man, ; 

Their mother's bed-chamber ſhould not be ſafe, ' 

For theſe bad bond- men to the yoke of Rome. 
Mar Ay, that's my boy! thy father hath full oft 

For this ungrateful country done the like. | 
Boy. And, uncle, fo will I, an' if I live. 

Tit. Come, go with me into my armoury. 

Lucius, I'll fit thee; and withal, my boy 

Shall carry from me to the Empreſs ſons 

Preſents that-I mtend to ſend them both. 

Come, come, thou'lt do my meſſage, wilt thou not? 
Boy. Ay, with my dagger in their boſom, grandſire. 
Tit. No, boy, not ſo; I'll teach thee another cour'e, 

Lavinia, come; Marcus, look to my houſe; 

Lucius and I'll go brave it at the court, 

Ay, marry, will we, Sir; and we'll be waited on. 
1 97 [Exeunt. 


_ © Mar. Oh Heavens, can you hear a good man groan, 


And not relent, or not compaſſion him? 


Marcus, attend him in his ecſtacy, 


That hath more ſcars of ſorrow in his heart, 
Than foe-men's marks upon his batter'd thield; 
But yet ſo juſt, that he will not revenge; 
Revenge the Heavens for old Andronicus! [Exit. 
e 
Changes. to the Palace. 
Enter Aaron, Chiron and Demetrius at one door 3 


and at another door young Lucius and another, with 
a bundle f weapons and verſes writ upon them. 


Chi. Demetrius, here's the ſon of Lucius; 


* It ſhould be, Revenge, ye Heav'ns! Johnſon. 
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He hath ſome meſlage to deliver us. 


Aar. Ay, ſome mad meſſage from his mad grand- 
father. 


Boy. My Lords, with all the humbleneſs I may, 


I greet your Honours from Andronicus, , ' 
And pray the Roman gods confound you both. 
Dem. Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news ? 
Boy. That you are both decypher'd (that's the 
news) 


For villains mark'd with rape. May it pleaſe you, 


My grandſire, well advis'd, hath tent by me 
The goodlieſt weapons of his armoury, © 
To gratify your honourable youth, 
The hope of Rome; for ſo he bade me ſay : 
And ſo I do, and with his gifts preſent 
Your Lordſliips, that whenever you have need, 
You may be armed and appointed well. 
And ſo I leave you both, like bloody villains. [ Exit. 
Dem. What's here? a ſcrowl, and written round 
about ? 
Let's ſee. | 
Integer vite, ſceleriſque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu. 
Chi. O, *tis a verſe in Horace, I know it well: 
I read it in the Grammar long ago. 
Aar. Av, juſt; —a verſe in Horace——right, you 
have it. 5 
Now what a thing it is to be an als. 1 Þ 
Here's no fond jeſt: th' old man hath found 
their guilt, 

And ſends the weapons wrap'd about with 
*  - Wnes 444 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the f ſide, 

quick : oy 
But were our witty Empreſs well a-foot, | 
She would applaud Andronicus? conceit: 
But let her reſt in her unreſt a while 
And now, young Lords, was't not a happy ſtar 
Led us o Rome ſtrangers, and more than ſo, 
Captives, to be advanced to this height ? 
It did me good before the palace-gate 
To brave the Tribune in his brother's hearing. 


Dem. But me more good to ſee ſo great a Lord 


. 
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Baſely inſinuate, and ſend us gifts. 


Aar. Had he not reaſon, Lord Demetrius? 


"Did you not uſe his daughter very friendly? 


Dem. I would we had a thouſand Roman dames 


At ſuch a bay, by turns to ſerve our luſt. 


Chi. A charitable wiſh, and full of love. 

Aar. Here Jacketh but your mother to ſay Amen. 
Chi. And that would ſhe for twenty thouſand more. 
Dem. Come, let us go, -and pray to all the gods 


For our beloved mother in her pains. 


Aar. Pray to the devils; the gods have given us 


over. [ Afide. Flouriſh, 
Dem. 3 do the Empꝰ ror's trumpets flouriſh 
thus 


Chi. Belike for joy the Emp' ror hath a 1 
Dem. Soft, who comes here? | 
s E N E HT. 
Enter Nurſe, with a Black-a-moor Child. 


Nur. Good morrow, Lords: 
O tell me, did you ſee Aaron the Moor ? 
Aar. Well. More or leſs, or ne'er a whit at all. 


Here Aaron is, and what with Aaron now? 


Nur. O gentle Aaron, we are all undone : 
Now help, or woe betide thee evermore! 
Aar. Why, what a caterwauling doſt thou keep? 


What doſt thou wrap and fumble in thine arms? 


Nur. O that which I would hide from Heaven's eye, 
Our Empreſs ſhame, and ſtately Rome's . 


She is deliver'd, Lords, fhe is deliver'd 


Aar. To whom? 4 

Nur. I mean, ſhe is brought to bed. 

Aar. Well, God give her _ reſt! 
What hath he ſent her? 

Nur. A devil. 

Aar. 2 then ſhe is the devibs dam; a joyful. 
iſſue. 

Nur. A joyleſs. diſmal, black and ſorrowful iſſue. 
Here is the babe, as loathſome 28 a toad, | 
Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our clime. 
The Empreſs ſends it thee, 25 2 thy ſeal; 

Vo L. VIII. : E 
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And bids thee chriſten it with thy dagger's point. 

Aar. Out, out, you whore! is black to bale a hue? 

Sweet blowſe, you are a beauteous bloſſom ſure, 

Dem. Villain, what haſt thou done? 

Aar. That which thou canſt not undo, 

-Chi. Thou haſt undone our mother, 

Aar. Villain, I've done thy mothef. 

Dem. And therein, helliſh dog, thou haſt undone. 
Woe to her chance, and .damn'd her loathed choice! 
Accurs'd the offspring of ſo foul a fiend! | 
Chi. It ſhall not live. 

Aar. It ſhall not die. | 

Nur. Aaron, it muſt ; the mother wills it ſo. 

Aar. What, muſt it, nurſe? then let no man butT 

Do execution en my fleſh and blood. | 
Dem. I'Il broach the tadpole on my rapier's point, 
Nurſe, give it me, my {word ſhall foon diſpatch it. 

Aar. Sooner this ſword ſhall plow thy bowels up. 
Stay, murderous villains, will you kill your brother ? 
Now, by the burning tapers of the ſky, 

That ſhone ſo brightly when this boy was got, 

He dies upon my {cymitar's ſharp point 85 

That touches this my firſt- born ſon and heir. 

I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, Ss 

With all his threatning band of Typhon's brood, 

Nor preat Alcides, nor the God of war, 

Shall ſeize this prey out of his father's hands. 

What, what, ye ſanguine ſhallow-hearted boys, 

'Ye-white-lim'd walls, ye ale-houſe painted ſigns, 

Coal-black is better than another hue, '_ 

In that it ſeems to bear another hue *: 

For all the water in the ocean 

Can never turn the ſwan's black legs to white, 

Although ſhe lave them hourly in the flood. 

Tell the Empreſs from me, I am of age 

To keep mine own ; excuſe it how ſhe can. 
Dem. Wilt thou betray thy noble miſtreſs thus? 
Aar. My miſtreſs is my miſtreſs; this, myſelf; 

The vigour and the picture of my youth. 

This, before all the world, do I prefer ; 
We may better read, 12 85 

In that it ſcorns to bear another hue. Johnſon. 
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This, maugre all the world, will T keep ſafe; 

Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for-it in Rome. | 
Dem. By this our mother is for ever ſham'd. 
Chi. Rome will deſpiſe her for this foul eſcape. 
Nur. The Emperor in his rage will doom her death. 
Chi, I bluſh to think upon this ignominy. N 
Aar. Why, there's the privilege your beauty bears. 


Fy, treacherous hue, that will betray with bluſhing 


The cloſe enacts and counſels of the heart! 

Here's a young lad fram'd of another leer ; 

Look how the black flave ſmiles upon the father, 

As who ſhould ſay, Old lad, I am thine own.” 

He is your brother, Lords; ſenſibly fed | 

Of that ſelf-blood that firſt gave life to you; 

And from that womb, where you impriſon'd were, 

He is infranchiſed and come to light; 

Nay, he's your brother by the ſurer ſide, 

Although my ſeal is ſtamped in his face. 

Nur. Aaron, what ſhall I fay unto the Empreſs ? 

Dem. Adviſe thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 

And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice. | 

Save you the child, ſo we may all be ſafe. 

Aan. Then fit we down, and let us ali conſult, 

My ſon and I will have the wind of you. 

Keep there; now talk at pleaſure of your ſafety. 
5 | [They fit on the ground; 
Dem. How many women taw this child of his? 
Aar. Why, ſo, brave Lords. When we all join : 

in league, | ; „ 

I am a lamb; but if you brave the Moor, 

The chafed boar, the mountain lioneſs, 

The ocean ſwells not ſo as Aaron ſtorms. 

But ſay again, how many ſaw the child? 

Nur. Cornelia the midwife, and myſelf, 


And no one elſe but the deliver'd Empreſs. 


Aur. The Empereſs, the midwife, and yourſelf— 
Two may keep counſel, when the third's away: 
Go to the Empreſs, tell her, this I ſaid | 
| ; | [He kills her. 
Week, —week !—$So cries a pig, prepar'd to th? ſpit. 

Dem. What mean'ſt thou, Aaron? wherefore didſt 

thou this? 
E 2 
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Aar. O Lord, Sir, 'tis a deed of policy: 

Shall ſhe live to betray this guilt of k ours? 

A long-tongu'd babling goſſip? no, Lords, no. 
And now be it known to you my full intent : 
Not far, one Muliteus lives, my countryman, 
lis wife but yeſternight was brought to bed, 
His child is like to her, fair as you are. | 
Go pack with him“, and give the mother gold, 
And tell them both the circumſtance of all; 
And how by this their child ſhall be advanc'd, 
And be received for the Emp'ror's heir, 

And ſubſtituted in the place of mine, 

To calm this tempeſt whirling in the eourt; 
And let the Emperor dandle him for his own. 


Hark ye, my Lords, ye ſee J have given her phy- 
fk; Pointing to the Nurſe... 


And you muſt needs beſtow her funeral ; 
The fieids are near, and you are gallant grooms.. 
This done, fee that you take no longer days, 
But ſend the midwife preſemly to me. 
The midwife and the nurſe well made away, 
Then let the ladies rattle what they pleaſe. 

Chi. Aaron, I ſee thou wilt not truſt the air 
With ſecrets. 

Dem. For this care of Tamora, 


Herſelf and hers are highly bound to thee. [ Exeunr. 
Aar. Now to the Goths, as ſwift as ſwallow flies, 


There to diſpoſe this treaſure in my arms, 

And ſecretly to greet the Empreſs? friends. 

Come on, you thick-lip'd ſlave, I bear you hence, 
For it is you that put us to our ſhiftsz ' 
I' make you feed on berries and on roots, 

And feed on curcs and whey, and fuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave: and bring you up 

To be a warrior, and command a camp. [¶ Exit. 


Pack here ſeems to have the meaning of make a bar- 
gain. Or it may mean, as in the phraſe of modern 
ameſtcrs, to act colluſively John. 


Aud mighty Dukes pack tuaves fer half a crown. Pope. 
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SY CE WE Iv 
A Street near the Palace. 


Enter Titus, old Marcus, young Lucius, and other 
Gentlemen with bous; and Titus bears the arrows, 
with letters on the end of them, 


Tit. Come, Marcus, come ; kinſmen, this is the 
| way. is 
Sir boy, now let me ſee your archery. 
Look ye draw home enough, and 'tis there ſtraight ; . 
Terras Aſtree reliquit—be you remembred, Mar- 
cus | | 
She's gone, ſhe's fled—Sirs, take you to our tools. 
You, couſins, ſhall go ſound the ocean, 
And 2 your nets; haply you may find her in the 
e 689 
Vet there's as litfle juſtice as at land 
No, Publius and Sempronius, you muſt do it, 
"Tis ygu muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth; 
Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you deliver this petition ; 
Tell him it is for juſtice and for aid, 
And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with ſorrows in ungrateful Rome. T 
Ah Rome !—Well, well, I made thee miſerable, -. 
What time I threw the people's ſuffrages +» 
On him that thus doth tyrannize o'er me. 
Go, get you gone; and, pray, be careful all, 
And leave you not a man of war unlearch'd x : 
This wicked Emperor may have ſhip'd her hence, . 
And, kinimen, then we may. go-pipe for juſtice. 
Mar. Oh Publius, is not this a heavy oaſe, 
To ſee thy noble uncle thus diſtract ? | 
Pub. Therefore, my Lord, it highly us concerns,» 
By day and night t attend him carefully, 
And feed his humour kindly as we may, 
Till time beget ſome careful remedy. . 
Mar. Kinimen, his 8 are paſt remedy: 
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Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 


it 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 


Tit. Publius, how now ? how now, my maſters ? 


hat, have you met with her ? 


Pub. No, my good Lord; but Pluto ſends you 


word, 
Tf you will have revenge from hell, you ſhall, 
Marry, for Juſtice, ſhe is now employ'd, 
He thinks, with Jove in heav'n, or 3 elſe, 
So that perforce you needs muſt ſtay a tine. 
Tit. He doth me wrong to feed me with delays x 
'P1 dive into the burning lake below, 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 
Marcus, we are but ſhrubs, no cedars we, 
No big- bond men, fram'd of the Cyclops? ſize, 
But metal, Marcus, ſteel to th? very back; 
Yet wrung with wrongs +, more than our backs 
can bear. 
And fith there is no juſtice i in earth nor hell, 
We will ſolicit heav'n, and move the gods 
To ſend down Juſtice for to wreak our wrongs. 
Come, to this gear; you're a good archer, Marcus. 
[He gives them the arrows, 


Ad Fovem, that's for you——here, ad Ones | 


Ad Martem, that's for myſelf; | 
Here, boy, to Pallas—— here, to Mereury— 
To Saturn, and to Coelus——not to Saturnine—s 
You were as good to ſhoot againſt the wind. 
To it, boy; Marcus—looſe when I bid: 
O' my word I have written to effect, 
There's not a god left unſolicited. 
Mar. Kinſmen, hoot all your ſhafts into the 
court. 


We will aflit the Emperor in his pride. 


Tit. Now, maſters, draw; oh, well ſaid, Lucius: 
Good boy, in Virgo's lap, give it to Pallas. 


+ To wring a horſe i 25 to * or wan his 3 


[They Hoot. _ 


„Jehan | | 
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Mar. My Lord, I am a * mile beyond the moon; 5 


Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 
Tit. Ha, Publius, Publius, what haſt thou done? 
See, ſee, thou baſt ſhot off one of Taurus? horns. 
Mar. This was the ſport, my Lord; when Pub- 
| hus ſhot, 
The bull bein galbd, gave Aries ſuch a knoek, 
That down fell both the ram's horns in the court; 
And who ſhould find them but the Emp'reſs' villain > 
She lau xi and told the Moor he ſhould not 
chuſe 
But give them to his maſter for a preſent. | 
Tit, Why, ans"! it goes. God give your Lord- 


mmip joy! 
Enter a Clown with a baſtet and to Poet 


News, news from heav'n; Marcus, the poſt is come, 
Sirrah, what tidings ? have you any letters ? 
Shall I have juſtice? what ſays Jupiter? 

Clo. Who? the gibbet-maker? he ſays that hs 
hath taken them down again, for the man muſt not 
be hang'd till rhe next week, 

Tit. Tut, what fays Jupiter, I aſk thee ? 

«Clo. Alas, Sir, I know not Jupiter; 

J never drank with him in all my life, 

Tit. Why, villain, art not thou the carrier ? 

Clo. Ay, of my pidgeons, Sir, nothing elſe. 

Tit. Why, didſt thou not come from heav'n ? 

Clo. From heav'n? alas, Sir, I never came there. 
God forbid I ſhould be ſo bold to preſs into heav'n 
in my young days. Why, I am going with my 


pidgeons to the tribunal plebs, to take up a matter 


of brawl betwixt my uncle and one of the EmperiaPs 
men. 

Mar. Why, Sir, that 1 is as fit as can be to ſerve 
for your oration ; and let him deliver the pidgeons 
to the Emperor from you. 

Tit. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the 
Emperor with a grace? 


. My Lord, I ayme a mile, &c. Folios of 1623 and 1632. 
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Clo. Nay, truly, Sir, I could never ſay a grace 


in all my life. ö 


Tit. Sirrab, come hither, make no more ado, 
But give your pidgeons to the Emperor. 
By me thou ſhalt have juſtice at his hands. 
Hold, hold — mean while here's money for thy 
charges. | : 
Give me a pen and ink. 


Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a ſupplication? 


Clo. Ay, Sir. 
Tit. Then here is a ſupplication for you: and 


when you come to him, at the firſt approach you. 


muſt kneel, then kiſs his foot, then deliver up your 
pidgeons, and then look for your reward. Þ II be 
at hand, Sir; ſee you do it bravely. 
_ Clo. I warrant you, Sir. Let me alone. 
Tit. . haſt thou a knife? come, let me- 
ee 1t; | 


Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration; ' 


For thou haſt made it like an humble ſuppliant; 
And when thou haſt given it the Emperor, 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he ſays. 
Clo. God be with you, Sir, I will 
Tit. Come, Marcus, let us go. Publius, follow 
„ | | [ Exeunte: 


FEE OY 
The Palace. 


Enter Emperor and Empreſs, and her tuo Sons; 
ie Emperor brings the arrows in his hand, that: 
Titus ot. 8 1 


Sat. Why, Lords, what wrongs are theſe? was 


ever ſeen 


An Emperor of Rome thus over-borne. 


Troubled, confronted thus, and for th” extent 
Of equal juſtice, us'd in ſuch contempt ? 

My Lords, you know, as do the mightful gods, 
However the diſturbers of our peace 


Buz in the people's ears, there nought hath paſs'd, 
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But even with law, againſt the wilful ſons 
Of old Andronicus. And what an if 
His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks ? 
His fits, his-phrenzy, and his bitterneſs ? | 
And now he writes to heav'n for his redreſs, 
See, here's to Jove, and this to Mercury, 
This to Apollo, this to the god of war: 
Sweet {crowls, to fly about the ſtreets of Rome! 
What's this but libelling againſt the Senate, | 
And blazoning our injuſtice ev'ry where ? 
A goodly humour, 1s it not, my Lords ? 
As who would fay, in Rome no juſtice were. 
But, if I live, his feigned ecſtaſies 
Shall be no ſhelter to theſe outrages; 
But he and his ſhall know that Juſtice lives 
In Saturninus? health; whom, if ſhe ſleep, 
He'll ſo awake as ſhe in fury ſhall 
Cut off the proud'ſt conſpirator that lives. 
Tam. My gracious Lord, moſt lovely Saturnine, 
Lord of my life, commander of my thought, 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus' age, 
Th? effects of ſorrow for his valiant ſons, 
ho po es hath pierc'd him deep, and ſcarr'd his 
eart ; . 
And rather comfort his diſtreſſed plight, 
Than proſecute the meaneſt or the beſt, 
For theſe contempts. Why. thus it ſhall become 
High-witted Tamora to gioſe with all! [Aſide. 
But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick, 
Thy life blood out: if Aaron now be wiſe, 
Then all is ſafe, the anchor's in the port. 


Enter Clowns. 
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How now, good fellow, wouldſt thou ſpeak with us? 1 
Cho. Yes, forſooth, an your miſtretsſhip be Em- i 
perral. i 
Tam. Einpreſs Lam. but yonder fits the Emperor. 1 
Clo. Tis he. God and St Stephen give you good 1 
even: - ll 


I have brought you a letter and a couple of pidge - 
ons here. {The Emperor reads ihe letter. 


\ 
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Saat. Go, take him away, and hang him preſently, 
* Clo, How much money muſt I have? N 
Tam. Come, ſirrah, thou muſt be hang'd. 
Clo. Hang'd ! by'r lady, then I have brought up 
a neck to a fair end. e [ Exit: 
Sat. Deſpightful and intolerable wrongs !. 
Shall I endure this monſtrous villainy? 
I know from whenee this ſame device proceeds. 
May this be borne ? as if his-traiterous ſons, 
That dy'd by law for murder of our brother, 
Have by my means been butcher'd wrongfully ? - 
Go, drag the villain: hither by the hair; 
Nor age nor honour ſhall ſhape privilege. 
For this proud mock I'll be thy ſlaughter- man, 
Sly frantic wretch, that holp'ſt to make me great, 
In hope thyſelf ſhould govern. Rome and me.. 


Euter #,milius. 


Sat. What news with thee, Emilius? | 
Emil. Arm, arm, my Lords; Rome never had 
| more cauſe; | | 
The Goths have gather'd head, and with a power 
Of high-refolved men, bent to the ſpoil, ; 
_ 'They hither march amain, under the conduct 
Of Lucius, fon to old Andronicus, pF, 
Who threats, in courſe of his revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. 

Sat. Is warlike Lucius general-of the Goths ? 
Theſe tidings nip me, and I hang the head, | 
As flowers with froſt, or graſs beat down with ſtorms; 
Ay, now begin our ſorrows to approach: | 
*Tis he the common people love ſo much; 

Myſelf hath often over-heard them ſay, 

When I have walked like a private man, 

That Lucius” baniſhment was wrongfully ; 

And they have wiſh'd that Lucius were their Em- 
peror. | Cone 

Tam. Why ſhould you fear? is not our city 4 

ſtrong? | 
Sat. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius, 
And will revoll from me to,ſuccour him. 
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Tam. King, be thy thoughts imperious like thy 


name. | | 
Is the ſun dim'd, that gnats do fly in it? 
The eagle ſuffers little birds to ſing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby, 
Knowing that with the ſhadow of his wings 
He can at pleaſure ſtint their melody; 
Ev'n ſo may'ſt thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Then chear thy ſpirit; for know thou, Emperor, 
J will enchant the old Andronicus TY 
With words more ſweet, and yet more dangerous, 
Than baits to fifh, or honey- ſtalks to ſheep *: 
When as the one 1s wounded with the bait, 
The other rotted with delicious food. 
Sat. But he will not entreat his ſon for us. 
Tam. If Tamora intreat him, then he will; 
For I can ſmooth and fill his aged ear 
With golden promiſes; that were his heart 
Almoſt impregnable, his old ears deaf, 
Vet ſhould both ear and heart obey my tongue. 
Go thou. before as our ambaſlador ; [To Amilius, 
Say that the Emperor requeſts a parley 
Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 
Sat. Emilius, do this meſſage honourably; 
And if he ſtand on hoſtage for his ſafety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beſt. 
mil. Your bidding ſhall I do effectually. | 
. | [ Exit, 
Tam. Now will T to that old Andronicus, 
And temper him with all the art I have, 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 
And now, {ſweet Emperor, be blith again, 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 
Sat, Then go ſucceſsfully, and plead to him. 
| | ; [ Exeunt, 


*. Honey-ſtalks are clover flowers which contain a ſweet 
Juice. It is common for cattle to overcharge themſelves 
with clover, and die. Jobnſon. . 5 
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r SCENE I 
The Camp, at a ſmall diſtance from Rome. 
Euter Lucius with Goths, with drum and ſoldiers, 
Lucius. | | 
A Pproved warriors, and my faithful friends, 

I have received letters from great Rome, 
Which ſignify what hate they bear their Emp'ror, 
And how deſirous of our fight they are. | 
Therefore, great Lords, be as your titles witneſs, 
Imperious and impatient of your wrongs ; 

And wherein Rome hath done you any ſcathe, 
Let him make treble ſatisfaction, | 
Goth. Brave ſlip ſprang from the great Andro- 

nicus . 
Whoſe name was once our terror, now our comfort; 
"Whoſe high exploits and honourable deeds 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt, 

Be bold in us; welt follow where thou lead'ſt, 

Like ſtinging bees in hotteſt ſummer's day, 

Led by their maſter to the flower'd fields, 

And be aveng'd on curſed Tamora. | | 
Omnes. And, as he faith, fo ſay we all with him. 


Luc. I humbly thank him, and I thank you all, 


But who comes here, led by a luſty Goth? 
ee e e . 


Enter a Goth, leading Aaron, with his child in 
TS his arms. 


Soth. Renowned Lucius, from our troops I ſtray'd 
To gaze upon a rumous monaltery ; | 
And as I earneſtly did fix mine eye 
U pon the waſted building, ſuddenly 
T heard a child cry underneath a wall; 

I made unto the-noiſe, when ſoon I heard 
The crying babe control'd with this diſcourſe : 
** Peace, tawny flave, half me and half thy dam. 


* 
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„% Did not thy hue bewray whoſe brat thou art, 
« Had nature lent thee but thy mother's look, 
< Villain, thou might'ſt have been an Emperor; 
But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 
«© They never do beget a-coal-black calf, 
« Peace, villain, peace! (ev'n thus he rates the 
babe) Ts | 
« For I mult bear thee to a truſty Goth ; 
«© Who, when he knews thou art the Empreſs' babe, 
« Will hold thee dearly for thy mother's ſake.” 
With this, my weapon drawn, I ruſſid upon him, 
Surpriz'd him ſuddenly, and brought him hither, 
To uſe as you think needful of the man. . 
Luc. O worthy Goth, this is th' incarnate devil 
That robb'd Andronieus of his good hand; 
This is the pearl that pleas'd your Empreſs eye; 
And here's the baſe fruit of his burning luſt. 
Say, wall-ey'd ſlave, whither would'ſt thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? | 
Why doſt not ſpeak? what! deaf? no, not a word? 
A halter, ſoldiers; hang him on this tree, 
And'by his fide his fruit of baſtardy. 
Aar. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood. 
Luc. Too like the fire, for ever being good. 
Firſt hang the child, that he may ſee it ſprawl, 
A ſight to vex the father's foul withal. 
Get me a ladder, 
Aar. Lucius, ſave the child, 
And bear it from me to the Empereſs : 
If thou do this, PII ſhew thee wond'rous things, 
That highly may advantage thee to hear ; 
If thou wilt not, befall what may bafall, 
Tl ſpeak no more; but vengeance rot you all! 
Luc. Say on, and if it pleaſe me which thou 


peak K, | 
Thy child ſhall live, and I will ſee it nouriſſyd. 
Aar. An if it pleaſe thee? why, affure thee, 
Lucius, | 
"Twill vex thy ſoul to hear what I ſhall ſpeak ; 
For I muſt talk of murders, rapes and maſſacres, 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of miſchief, treaſon, villainies, 
V O L. VIII. F 
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Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly performd; 

And this ſhall all be buried by my death, 

Unleſs thou ſwear to me my child ſhall live. | 

_— Tell on thy mind; I ſay thy child ſhall 
ive, _ 
Aar. Swear that he ſhall; and then I will begin. 
Luc. Who ſhould I ſwear by? thou believ'ſt no 
God: | 
That granted, how can'ſt thou believe an oath ? 
Aar. What if I do not? as, indeed, I do not; 

Yet, for I know thou art religious, 

And haſt a thing within thee called conſcience, 

With twenty. Popiſh' tricks and ceremonies 

Which I have ſeen thee careful to obſerve, 

Therefore I. urge thy oath ; (for that I know 

An ideot holds his bauble for a God, [ Aſide, 
And keeps the oath which by that God he ſwears, 

To that I'll urge him ;)—therefore thou ſhalt vow 

By that ſame God, what. God ſoe'er it be, | 

That thou ador'ſt and haſt in reverence, 

To ſave my boy, nouriſh and bring him up, 

Or elſe J will diſcover nought to thee. DES 
Luc. Ev'n by my God I ſwear to thee, I will. 
Aar. OE TR thou, I begot him on the Em- 

preis. 

F Lad. 0 moſt inſatiate, luxurious woman! 
Aar. Tut, Lucius, this was but a deed of charity, 
To that which thou ſhalt hear of me anon. 

T was her two ſons that murder'd Baſſianus; 

They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſſid her, 

- And cut her hands, and trim'd her as thou ſaw'ſt. 
Luc. Oh, deteſtable villain! call'ſt thou that 
trimming ? 

Aar. Why, ſhe was waſhed, and cut and trim'd ; 

And 5 trim ſport for them that had the doing 
oft. | 
Luc. Oh, barb'rous beaſtly villains like thyſelf ! 
Aar. Indeed I was the tutor to inſtruc them. 
That codding ſpirit had they from their mother, 
As ſure a card as ever won the ſet ; 
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That. bloody mind, I think, they learw'd of me, 
As true a dog as ever fought at head“: - 
Well, let my. deeds be witneſs of my worth. 
I train'd thy brethren to that guileful hole 
Where the dead corps of Baſſianus lay; 
J wrote the letter that thy father found, 
And hid the gold within the letter mention'd ; 
Confed' rate with the Queen and her two tons. 
And what not done, that thou haſt cauſe to rue, 
Wherein I had no ſtroke of miſchief in't! 
J plaid the cheater for thy father's hand; 
And when I had it, drew myſelf apart, 
And almoſt broke my heart with extreme laughter,” 
Fpry'd me through the crevice of a. wall, 
When for his hand he had his two ſons heads ! 
Beheld his tears, and laugh'd ſo heartily, 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his; 
And when I told the Empreſs of this ſport, 
She ſwooned almoſt at my pleaſing tale, 
And for my tidings gave me twenty kiſſes. 
_ fry ! caſt thou ſay all this, and never 
uſb! .. 
Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſaying is. 
Luc. Art thou not ſorry for theſe heinous deeds? 
Aar. Ay, that I had not done a thouſand more. 
Ev'n now I curſe the day (and yet, I think, 
Few come within the compaſs of my curſe) 
Wherein I did not ſome notorious ill, | 
As kill a man, or elſe deviſe his death ; 
Ravith a maid, or plot the way to do it; 
Acculſe-ſome innocent, and forſwear mylelF; 
Set deadly enmity between two friends ; 
Make poor men's cattle. break their.necks ; 
Set fire on barns and hay-ſtacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. 
Oft have I digg'd up dead men from their graves, 
And ſet them upright at their dear friends? doors, 
Evn when their ſorrow almoſt was forgot ; 


An allufion to bull-dogs, whoſe generofity and cou- 
rage are always ſhown by meeting the bull ia front, and : 
ſeizing his noſe. Johnſon. | | 

ES, 


And on their ſkins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved, in Roman letters, 
Let not your ſorro die, though I am dead.” 
Tut, I have done a thouſand dreadful things; 
As willingly as one would kill a fly; 
And nothing grieves me heartily indeed, , 
But that I cannot do ten thouſand more. 
Luc. Bring down the devil, for he muſt not die 
So ſweet a death as hanging preſently. 
Aar. If there be devils, would I were a devil, 
To live and burn in everlaſting fire, 
So I might have your company in hell, 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue! 
Luc, Sirs, {top his mouth, and let him ſpeak ne 
More. | 
| Enter #milius. 


Goth. My Lord, there is a meſſenger from Rome- 
Deſires to be admitted to your preſence. 

Luc, Let him come near. 
Welcome, Amilius, what's the news from Rome? 

Emil. Lord Lucius, and you Princes of the Goths, 
The Roman Emperor greets you all by me; 
And, for he underſtands you are in arms, 

He craves a parley at your father's houſe, 

Willing you to demand your hoſtages, 
And they ſhall be immediately deliver'd, 

Goth. What ſays our General? 

Luc. Emilius, let the Emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 


„ 
Ghanges to Titus Palace in Rome, 


Enter Tamora, Chiron and Demetrius, diſzuis'd, 


Tam. Thus, in theſe ſtrange and ſad habiliments 
I will encounter with Andronicus, 
And ſay I am Revenge, ſent from below 


To join with him, and right his beinous wrongs, 
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And we will come. March away. [Exennt. 
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Knock at the ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 

To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge; 

Tell him, Revenge is come to join with him, 

And work confuſion on his enemies. 5 
[They knock, and Titus appears above, 

Tit. Who doth moleſt my contemplation ? 

Is it your trick to make me ope the door, 
That ſo my ſad decrees may fly away, 

And all my ſtudy be to no effect? 

You are deceiv'd; for what I mean to do, 
See; here in bloody lines I have ſet down; 
And what is written ſhall be executed. | 

Tam. Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 

Tit. No, not a word: how can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it that accord? | 
Thou haſt the odds of me, therefore no more. 

Tam. If thou did'ſt know me, thou wouldſt talk 

with me. . 
Tit. I am not mad; I know thee well enough: 
Witneſs this wretched ſtump, theſe crimſon lines, 
Witneſs theſe trenches made by grief and care, 
Witneſs the tiring day and heavy night ; 
Witneſs all ſorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud Empreſs, mighty Tamora. 
Is not thy coming for my other hand? 

Pam: Know, thou fad man, I am not Tamora : 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend ; 

I am Revenge, ſent from tt” infernal kingdom, 
To eaſe the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 

By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world's light; 
Confer with me of murder and of death; 
There's not a hollow cave nor lurking place, 

No vaſt obſcurity or miſty vale, | 
Where bloody murder or deteſted rape 

Can couch for fear, but I will find them out, 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, 
Revenge, which makes the foul offenders quake. 

Tit. Art thou Revenge? and art thou ſent to me, 
To be a torment to mine enemies? 

Tam. I am, therefore come down and welcome me. 

Tit. Do me ſome 8 ere I come to thee. 
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Lo, by thy ſide where * and Murder ftands ; 
Now give ſome *{urance that thou art Revenge, 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels; 
And then I'll come and be thy waggoner, 

And whirl along with thee about the globe ; 
Provide two proper paltries black as jet, 

To hale thy vengeful waggon ſwift away, 
And find out murders in their guilty caves ; 
And when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will diſmount, and by thy waggon-wheel 
Trot like a ſervile footman all day long; 
Even from Hyperion's riſing in the eaſt, 
Until his very downfall in the ſea. 
And day by day Pl] do, this heavy taſk,. 
So thou deſtroy Rapine and Murder there. 
Tam. Theſe are my miniſters, and come with me: 


Tit. Are they thy miniſters? what are they call'd ?- 


Tam. Rapine and Murder ; therefore called ſo; 
Cauſe they take vengeance on ſuch kind of men. 
Tit. Good Lord, how like the Empreſs' ſons they 
And you the Emprels ! but we worldly. men [are, 
Have miſerable and miflaking eyes. 
O ſweet Revenge, now do h come to-thee ;. | 
And if one arm's embracement will content thee,. 
I will embrace thee in it by and by. 
| | [Exit Titus from above. 
Tam. This cloſing with him fits his lunaey, 
Whate'er I forge to feed his brain-fick fits, 
Do you uphold, and maintain in your ſpeech,. 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge; 
And, being credulous in this mad thought, 
Pl make him ſend for Lucius his ſon: 
And whilſt I at a banquet hold him ſure, 
I'll find ſome cunning practice out of hand, 
To ſcatter and-diſperie the giddy Goths, 
Or at the leaſt make them his enemies. 
See, here he comes, and I mult ply my theme. 


8. C E N R Iv. 
Enter Titus. 


Tit. Long have I been forlorn, and all for thee: 
Welcome, dread Fury, to my woful houſe ;. 
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Rapine and Murder, you are welcome too : 
How like the Empreſs and her ſons you are 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor : 
Could not all hell afford you ſuch a devil? 
For well I wot the Empreſs never wags, 

But in her company there is a Moor; | 

And would you repreſent our Queen aright, 

It were convenient you had tuch a devil. 

But welcome, as you are: what ſhall we do? 
Tam. What wouldit thou have us do, Andronicus? 
Dem. Shew me a murderer, I'll deal with him. 
Cui. Shew me a villain that has done a rape, 

And JI ain ſent to be reveng' d on hun. 

Tam. Shew me a thouſand that have done thee 

wrong, | | | | 

And I will be revenged on them all. 

1; Look round about the wicked ſlreets of Rome, 
And when thou find'ſt 2 man that's like thyſe}F,. 
Good Murder, ſtab him; he's a murderer. 

Go thou with him, and when it is thy hap 

Fo {nd another that 1s like to thee, 

Good Rapine, ſtab him; he is a rav iſher. 

Go thou with them, and in the Emperor's court 

There is a Queen attended by a Moor; 

Well may'ſt thou know her by thy own proportion, 

For up and down ſhe doth refembie thee ; 

I pray thee do on them tome violent deach ; 

They have been violent to me and mine. Zh 
Fam. Welk hat thou lefion'd us; this ſhall we de. 

But would it pleaſe thee, good Andronicus,. 

To ſend for Lucius thy thrice valiant foh,. 

Who leads tow'rds Rome a band of warlike Goths, 

And bid him come and banquet at thy houſe; 

When he is here, ewn at thy ſolemn feaſt, 

T will bring in the Empreſs and her ſons, 

The Emperor himſelf, and all thy foes, 

And at bs merey ſhall they ſtoop and. kneel, 

And on them ſhalt thou eaſe thy angry heart. 

What ſays Andronicus to this device 
Pit. Marcus, my brother !—tis {ad Titus calls: 
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Enter Marcus. 


Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius, 
Thou ſhalt enquire him out among the Goths; 
Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Som. of the chiefeſt Princes of the Goths; 
Bid him encamp his ſoldiers where they are; 
Tell bim, the Emperor and the Empreſs too 


- Feaſt at my houſe, and he ſhall feaſt with them. 


This do thou for my love, and ſo let him, 
As he regards his aged fathers life. | 
Mar. This will I do, and ſoon return again. [ Exit. 
Tam. Now will I hence about my buſineſs, 
And take my miniſters along with me. 
Tit. Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder ſtay with me; 
Or elſe Pl call my brother back again, 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius: 
Tam. to her ſons.] What ſay you, boys? will you; 
abide with him, e 
Whiles I go tell my Lord the Emperor, 
How I have govern'd our determin'd jeſt ? 
Yield to his humour, ſmooth, and ſpeak him fair, 
And tarry with him till T come again. 
Tit. J know them all, tho? they ſuppoſe me mad, 
And will o'er-reach them in their own devices, 


. A pairof curſed hell- hounds and their dam. [ Aſide. - 


Dem. Madam, depart at pleaſure, leave us here. 
Tam. Farewell, Andronicus; Revenge now goes 


To lay a complot to betray thy foes. [ Exit Tamora. 
Tit. I know thou doſt; and, ſweet Revenge, 


* 


farewell. 
chi. Tell us, old man, how ſhall we be employ'd? - 
Fit. Tut, I have work enough for you to do. 


Publius, come hither, Caius and Valentine! 


Enter Publius and Servants. 


Pub. What is your will ? 
Tit. Know ye theſe two? 
Pub. The Empreſs? ſons, 


I take them, Chiron and Demetrius. | 


Tit. Fy, Publius, fy! thou art too much deceiv'd: 
The one is Murder, Rape is th other's name; 
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And therefore bind them, gentle Publius; 

Caius and Valentine, lay hands upon them; 

Oft have you heard me with for ſuch an hour, 

And now I find it, therefore bind them ſure. 

[Exit Titus. 
Chi. Villains, forbear ; we are the Empreſs' ſons. 
Pub. And therefore do we what we are com- 
manded. | 
Stop clole their mouths, let them not ſpeak a word, 
Is he ſure bound? Look that ye bind them faſt. 


WY os oe WW 


Eater Titus Andronicus with a knife, and Lavinia 
with a baſon. 


Tit. Come, come, Lavinia; look, thy foes ars 
bound. : 1 2 

—Sirs, ſtop their mouths, let them not ſpeak to me, 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter. 
Oh, villains, Chiron and Demetrius ! 
Here ſtands the ſpring whom you have ſtain'd with 
This goodly ſummer with your winter mix'd : 2 
You kilPd her huſband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death; 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt; 
Both her ſweet hands, her tongue, and that more 
Than hands or tongue, her ſpotleſs chaſtity, ¶ dear 
Inhuman traitors, you conſtrainꝰd and forc'd. 
What would you ſay if I ſhould let you ſpeak? 
Villains !—for ſhame you could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats, 
Whilſt that Lavinia *twixt her ſtumps doth hold 
The baſon that receives your guilty blood. 
You know your mother means to feaſt with me, 
And calls herſelf Revenge, and thinks me mad. 
Hark, villains, I will grind your bones to duſt, 
And with your blood and it Pl make a paſte, 
And of the paſte a coffin “ will I rear, 


A coffin is the term of art for the cavity of a raiſed 
pye. Jabnſen. 
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And make two paſties of your ſhameful. heads; 

And bid that ſtrumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 

Like to the earth, {wallow her own increaſe. 

This is the feaſt that I have bid her to, 

And this the banquet ſhe ſhall ſurfeit ons; 

For worſe than Philomel you us'd my daughter, 

And worſe than Procne Iwill be reveng'd. 

And now prepare your throats. Lavinia, come, 

Receive the blood; and, when that they are dead, 

Let me go grind their bones to powder ſmall; 

And with this hateful liquor temper it, ; 

And in that paſte let their vile heads be bak'd: 

Come, come, be every one officious 

To make this banquet, which I wiſh might prove 

More ſtern and bloody than the Centaur's feaſt. 
He cuts their throats, 

So, now bring them in, for 1il play the cook, 

And tee them ready *gainſt the mother comes, 

ant. 


Euter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths,..with Aaron 
l priſoner,” 1 
Luc. Uncle Marcus, ſince it is my father's mind 
That I repair to Rome, I am content. 
Goth. And ours with thine; befal what fortune will... 
Luc. Good uncle, take you in this barbarous Moor, 
This ravenous tiger, this accurſed devil: 
Let him receive no ſuſtenance ; fetter him, 
Till he be brought. unto the Emp'ror's face, 
For teſtimony of theſe foul proceedings : 
And ſee the ambuſh of our friends be ſtrong ; 
J fear the Emperor means no good to us. 
Aar. Some ev whiſper curſes in my ear, 
And prompt me that my tongue may utter forth - 
The. venomous malice of my {ſwelling heart! 
Luc. Away, inhuman dog, unhallow'd flave. 
| | | [ Exeunt Goths with Aaron. 
Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in. [Flouriſh. . 
The. trumpets ſhew the. Emperor is at hand. 
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. 


Sound trumpets. Enter Emperor and Empreſs, with 
. Tribunes and 0thers. 


Sat. What, hath the firmament more ſuns than 
one ? | 
Luc. What boots it thee to call thyſelf a ſun ? 
ar. Rome's Emperor, and, nephew, break the 
parley *; : 4 


"Theſe quarrels muſt be quietly debated : 
The feaſt is ready which the.careful Titus 


Hath ordain'd to an honourable end, 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome: 


- Pleaſe you therefore draw nigh and take your places. 


Sat. Marcus, we will. [ Hautboys, 


A table brought in. Enter Titus like a cook, placing 
ie meat on tlie table, and Lavinia-with a veil over 


ner face, 


7'it. Welcome, my gracious Lord; welcome, dread 
Queen, | | 0 


Welcome, ye warlike Goths, welcome, Lucius, 


And welcome all. Although the cheer be poor, 


T will fill your ſtomachs, pleaſe you eat of it. 


* Sat, Why art thou thus attir'd, Andronicus ? 
Tit. Becauſe I would be ſure to have all well, 


To entertain your Highneſs and your Empreſs. 


Tam. We are beholden to you, good Andronicus. 
Tit. And if your Highneſs knew my heart, you 
My Lord the Emperor, reſolve me this ; [ were, 
Was it well done of raſh Virginius, 
To lay his daughter with his own right hand, 
Becauſe ſhe was enforc'd, ſtain'd, and deflour'd ? 
Fat. It was, Andronicus. 
Tit.. Your reaſon, mighty Lord ? | 
Sar. Becauſe the girl ſhould not ſurvive her ſhame, 
And by her preſence ſtill renew his forrows. ; 
Tit. A reaſon mighty, ſtrong, and effectual, 
A pattern, precedent, and lively warrant, 


That is, begin the parley. Jobnſon. 
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For me, moſt wretched, to perform the like. 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy ſhame with thee ; 
And with thy ſhame thy father's ſorrow die! 


| He kills her, 


Fat. What haſt thou done, unnatural and unkind ? 


Tit. KilPd her, for whom my tears have made me 


Jam as woful as Virginius was, [blind. 
And have a thouſand times more cauſe than he 
To do this outrage. And it is now done. 


Fat. What, was ſhe raviid? Tell who did the 


_ deed? 
Tit. Willt pleaſe you eat, wilPt pleaſe your High- 
neſs feed ? | | | 
Tam. Ray haſt thou ſlain thine only daughter 
thus? 
Tit. Not I, *twas Chiron and Demetrius. 
They raviſh'd her, and cut away her tongue: 
And they,-'twas they that did her all this wrong. 
Sat. Go fetch them hither to us preſently. _ 
Tit. Why, there they are both baked in that pye, 
W hereof their mother daintily bath fed, 
Eating the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hath bred. 
Tis true, 'tis true; witneſs my knife's ſharp point. 
| „ | He ftabs the Empreſs. 

Sat. Die, frantic wretch, for this accurſed deed. 
[He ſtabs Titus. 

Luc. Can the ſon's eye behold his father bleed? 

There's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 
[Lucius /tabs the Emperor. 
Mar. You ſad-fac'd men, people and ſons of 
| Rome, | 

By uproar ſever'd, like a flight of fowl 

Scatter'd by winds and high tempeſtuous guſts, 

Oh, let me teach you how to knit again 

This ſcatter'd corn into one mutual ſheaf, 

| Theſe broken limbs again into one body. 

Goth. Let Rome herſelf be bane unto herſelf ; 

And ſhe whem mighty kingdoms curtſy to, 

Like a forlorn and deſperate caſt-away, 

Do ſhameful execution on herſelf. 3 
Mar. But if my froſty ſigns and chaps of age, 

Grave witneſſes of true experience, | 
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Cannot induce you to attend my words, 
Speak, Rome's dear friend; as erſt our anceſtor, 
. Us Kuclus: 

5 When with his ſolemn tongue he did diſcourſe 
? To love- ſick Dido's ſad attending ear, 
I The ſtory. of that baleful burning night, 
When ſubtile Greeks ſurpris'd King Priam's Troy: 
Tell us what Sinon hath bewitch'd our ears, 
Or who hath brought the fatal engine in, 


. That gives our Troy, our Rome the civil wound. 
My heart is not compact of flint nor ſteel; 

; Nor can I utter all our bitter grief, 
But floods of tears will drown our oratory, 

- And break my very uttrance, evn in the time 


When it ſhould move you to attend me moſt, 
Lending your kind commiſeration. | 
Here is a captain, let him tell the tale ; 
Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him ſpeak. 
Luc. Then, noble auditory, No it known to you, 
That curſed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murdered our Emperor's brother, 
And they it were that raviſhed our ſiſter; 
For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded, 
| Our father's tears deſpis'd, and baſely cozen'd 
Of that true hand that fought Rome's quarrel out, 
And ſent her enemies into the grave. | 
Laſtly, myſelf unkindly baniſhed, 
The gates ſhut on me, and turn'd weeping out, 
To beg relief among Rome's enemies, 
Who drown'd their enmity in my true tears, 
And op'd their arms t' embrace me as a friend; 
And I am turn'd forth, be it known to you, 
That have preſerv'd her welfare in my blood, 
And from her boſom took the enemy's point, 
Sheathing the ſtee] in my advent'rous body. 
Alas you know I am no vaunter, I; 
My ſcars can witneſs, dumb although they are, 
That my report is juſt, and full of truth. 
But, ſoft, methinks I do digreſs too much, ' 
Citing my worthleſs praiſe : oh, pardon me, 1 
For 3 friends are by, men praiſe them- | 
elves. f | | 
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Mar. Now is my tongue to ſpeak. Behold this 
Of this was Tamora delivered ; I child, 
The iſſue of an irreligious Moor, | 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes; 

The villain is alive in Titus? houſe, 

And as he is *, to witneſs this is true. 

Now judge what cauſe had Titus to revenge 

Thele wrongs unſpeakable, paſt patience, 

Or more than any living man could bear. 

Now you have heard the truth, what ſay you, No- 
mans? _ | 

Have we done aught amiſs ? ſhew us wherein, 

And from the place where you behold us now, 

The poor remainder of Andronicus, 

We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 

And on the ragged ſtones beat out our brains, 

And make a mutual cloſure of our houſe. | 

Speak, Romans, ſpeak ; and if you ſay we ſhall, 

Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fall. | 

Em. Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 
And bring our Emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our Emperor; for well IJ know 
The common voice do cry it ſhall be ſo. | 

Mar. Lucius, all hail, Rome's royal Emperor! 
Go, go, into old Titus ſorrowful houſe, 7 
And hither hale that miſbelieving Moor, 

To be adjudg'd ſome direful flaughtering death, 
As puniſhment for his moſt wicked life, 
Lucius, all hail, Rome's gracious governor ! 

Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans: may I govern ſo, 
Lo heal Rome's harm, and drive away her woe! 

But, gentle people, give me aim a while, 
For nature puts me to a heavy taſk : 
Stand all aloof; but, uncle, draw you near, 
To ſhed obſequious tears upon this trunk; 
Oh, take this warm kiſs on thy pale cold lips, 
Theſe ſorrowful drops upon thy blood-ſtain'd face, 
The laſt true duties of thy noble ſon. 
Mar. Ay, tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
Thy brother. Marcus tenders on thy lips, 


* Damn'd os he is Theob. 


S 
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O, were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 

Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them ! 
Luc. 8 hither, boy; come, come, and learn 

| of us : 

Ta melt in ſhowers: thy grandfire lov'd thee well; 

Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee, 

Sung thee aſleep, his loving breaſt thy pillow ; 

Many a matter hath he told to thee, 

Meet and agreeing with thy infancy ; 

In that reſpect then, like a loving child, 


Shed yet ſome {mall drops from thy tender ſpring, 


Becauſe kind nature doth require it ſo; 

Friends ſhould aſſociate friends in grief and woe. 

Bid him farewell, commit him to the grave; 

Do him that kindneſs, and take leave of him. 

Boy. a grandſire, grandfire ! even with all my 

eart p | 5 

Would I were dead, fo you did live again—— 

© Lord! I cannot ſpeak to him for weeping —— 


My tears will choke me if I ope my mouth, 


SCENE uh — 
| Enter Romans with: Aaron. 
Rom, You ſad Andronici,. have done with woes: 


Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 


'That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. 

Luc. Set him breaſt deep in earth, and famiſh him; 
There let him ſtand, and rave and cry for food; 
If any one relieves or pities him, 


For the offence he dies. This is our doom. 


Some ſtay to ſee him faſtened in the earth. 
Aar. O why ſhould wrath be mute, and fury 


IT am no baby, I, that with baſe prayers [dumb! 


FE ſhould repent the evil I have done: 
Ten thouſand worſe than ever yet I did 
Would I perform, if I might have my will; 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very ſoul. 
Luc. Some loving friends convey the Emp'ror 


And give him burial in his father's grave. [hence, 
My father and Lavinia ſhall forthwith. 
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Be cloſed in our houſehold's monument. 

As for that heinous tygreſs Famora, 

No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 

No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial ; 

But throw her forth to beaſts and birds of prey; 

Her life was beaſt-like and devoid of pity, 

And, being ſo, ſhall have like want of pity. 

See juſtice done on Aaron that damn'd Moor, 

From whom our heavy haps had their beginningy; 

Then, afterwards we'll order well the ſtate, 

That like events may ne'er it ruinate. 1 
5 . Exeunt omnes *. 


* All the editors and critics agree with Mr Theobald 
in ſuppoſing this play ſpurious. I ſee no reaſon for 
differing from them; for the colour of the ſtyle is whol- 
ly different from that of the other plays, and there is 
an attempt at regular verſification, and artificial cloſes, 
not always inelegant, yet ſeldom pleaſing. The barba- 
rity of the ſpectacles, and the general maſſacre which 
are here exhibited, can ſcarcely be conceived tolerable 
to any audience; yet we are told by B. Johnſon, that 
they were not only borne but praiſed. That Shake- 
. ſpeare wrote any part, though Theobald declares it in- 
conteſtable, I ſee no reaſon for believing. Johnſon. 

The internal evidence againſt this play is much ſtron · 
ger {than any proof drawn from the time of its firſt ap- 
pearance}]. The fable is at the ſame time ſhocking and. 
puerile, without the leaſt appearance of art or conduct. 
The characters are unnatural and undiſtinguiſhable, or 
rather abſolutely none, whereas thoſe of Shakeſpeare 
are always ſtrongly marked beyond thoſe of any other 
poet that ever lived. The ſentiments are poor and tri- 
vial; the ſtyle flat and uniform, utterly deſtitute of that 
ſtrength and variety of expreiion which, with a cer» 
tain obſcurity ſometimes attending at, are the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters ot Shakeſpeare. There are however, 
zcattered here and there, many ſtrokes ſomething re- 
ſembling his peculiar manner, though not his beſt man- 
ner, which, as they could not be imitated from him, 
would incline one to believe this might poſſibly be bis 
moſt juvenile performance, written and acted before 
his poetical genius had had time to unfold and form 
itſelf, Reviſal. . | : 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MALCOLM, 
DoNALBAIN, 
MAcBETH, 3 Generals of the King's army. 
BAN QUO, i 

LENOX, 
Macpure, 
RossE, 
MENTETH, 
Ax Gus, 
CATHN E543, | 
FLEANCE, ſon to Banquo. 

S1WARD, General of the Engliſh forces. 


DUNCAN, * of Scotland. 


Sons to the King. 


Noblemen of Scotland. 


Joung SrwarD, his ſon. 
SEYTON, an Officer attending on Macbeth. 


Son to Macduff. 
Docter 0 ; 


Lady MAcBETH-. 


Lady MAacDUFF. 
Gentlewomen attending on Lady Macbetfh. 
HEcATE, and three other Witches. - 


3 Gentlemen, Officers, * and Attendants 


The Ghoſt of Banquo, _os ſeveral . Apparitions. 


SCENE, in the end of the fourth AF lyes in England, through 
the reſt of the play in Scotland, and chiefly at Macheth's 
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ACT.L CCREE 
An open Place. 
Thunder and lightning. Enter thres Witches *, | 
1 Witch. | 


W HEN ſhall we three meet again? 
703 In thunder, lightning, or in rain? . 
* 2 Witch. When the hurly-burly's done,) 
When the battle's loſt and won. 5 
3 Pitch. That will be ere ſet of ſun. 
1 Witch. Where the place? © © _ 
2 IVitch. Upon the heath, 


* In order to make a true eſtimate of the abilities and 
merit of a writer, it is always neceſſary to examine the 
genius of his age, and the opinions of his contempora- 
ries. A poet who ſhould now make the whole action 
of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and produce 
the chief events by the aſſiſtance of ſupernatural agents, 
would be ae as tranſgreſſing the bounds of proba- 
bility, be baniſhed from the theatre to the nurſery, and 
condemned to write fairy tales inſtead of tragedies: but 
the notions that prevailed at the time when this play 
was written, prove that Shakeſpeare was in no danger of 
ſuch cenſures, fince he only turned the ſyſtem that was 
then univerſally admitted to his advantage, and was far 
from overburdening the credulity of his audience. 

Upon this general infatuation [of his age], Shake- 
ſpeare might be eaſily allowed to found a play, eſpecial» 
Iy fince he has followed, with great exactneſs, ſuch hiſto- 
Ties as were then thought true. Nor can it be doubted: . 
that the ſcenes of enchantment, however they may no- 
be ridiculed, were both by himſelf and his audience 
thought awful and affecting. Fobn/on. | 5 


Ly 
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3Witch, There I go to meet Macbeth. 
1 Witch. I come, I come, Grimalkin, ——- 
2 Witch. Padocke calls——anan ! 


All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair, - 


Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
| | [They riſe from ihe ſtage, and fly away. 


SCENE II. 
Changes to the Palace at Forris. 


Enter King, Malcolm, Donalbain, Lenox, with At- 
tendants, meeting a bleeding Captain. 


King. What bloody man is that ? he can report, 
As ſeemeth by his plight, of the revolt : 
The neweſt ftate. 13 5 

Mal. This is the ſerjeant, 

Who, like a good aud hardy ſoldier, fought 
Gainſt my captivity. Hail, brave friend! 
Say to the King the knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didſt leave it. 8 | 

Capt. Doubtful long it ſtood, 

As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 
And choak their art. The mercileſs Macdonal, 
(Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 

The multiplying villainies of nature 

Do ſwarm upon him), from the weſtern iſles . 
Of Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes + was ſupplied ; 
And Fortune on his damned quarrel ſmiling, 
Shew'd like a rebeI's whore. But all too weak; 
For brave Macbeth, well he deſerves that name, 

Diſdaining Fortune, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmoak'd with bloody execution, | 
Like Valour's minion, carved out his paſſage, 


Till he fac'd the ſlave ; . 


Who ne'er ſhook hands nor bid farewell to him, 
Till he unſeem'd him from the nave to th* chops, 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 


+ Kernes and Gallow-glaſſes were light and heavy arm- 
ed foot. Warturion. This explanation requires that we 


- 


ſhould read, With Kernes, &c. 
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King. Oh, valiant couſin! worthy gentleman! 
Capt. As whence the. ſun *gins his reflection, 


Shipwrecking ſtorms and direful thunders break; 
- So from that ſpring whence comfort ſeem'd to come, 


Diſcomforts welPd. Mark, King of Scotland, mark ; 
No ſooner Juſtice had, with valour arm'd, 
CompelPd theſe ſkipping Kernes to truſt their heels, 
But the Norweyan lord, ſurveying 'vantage, 
With furbiſt'd arms and new ſupplies of men 
Began a freſh aſſault. | 

King. Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Capt. Yes, 
As ſparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. 
If I ſay ſooth, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 


Or memorize another Golgotha, 


I cannot tell 
But I am faint, my gaſhes cry for help. 

King. So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 
They {mack of honour both. Go, get him ſurgeons. 


Enter Roſſe and Angus. 


But who comes here? 
Mal. The worthy Thane of Roſſe. | 
Len. What baſte looks through his eyes? 
So ſhould he look that ſeems to ſpeak things ſtrange *. 
 Koſſe. God ſave the King! Is, 
King. Whence cam'ſt thou, worthy. Thane ? 


45 


Noſſe. From Fife, great King, 
Where the Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
And fan our people cold. | 
Norway himſelf, with numbers terrible, 
Aſſiſted by that moſt diſloyal traitor 
The Thane of Cawdor, gan a diſmal conflict. 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with ſelf-compariſons +, 


i. e. that ſeems as if he would ſpeak. Warburton. 
+ i. e. gave him as good as he brought, ſhewed he 
was his equal, Pid. ö 
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Point againſt point rebellious, arm ?gainſt arm, 
Curbing his laviſh ſpirit. To conclude,, 


The victory fell on us. 


King. Great happineſs! 
Roſje. Now Sweno, Norway's King, craves com- 
poſition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he difburſed, at Saint Colmes-kiln iſle, 
Ten thouſand dollars to our gen'ral uſe. 
King. No more that Thane of Cawdor ſhall de- 
ceive 
Our beſom- int reſt. Go, pronounce his death; 
And with his former title greet Macbeth, 
Roſſe. I'll ſee it done. / 
King. What he hath loſt, noble Macbeth hath won. 
| [Exeunt. 


SCENE u. 
Changes to the Heath. 


Thunder, Enter the three Witches, 


1 IWitch. Where haſt thou been, ſiſter ? 
2 Witch. Killing ſwine. ; 
3 Witch. Siſter, where thou? 
1 Witch. A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap; 
And mouncht, and mouneht, and mouncht, Give 
me, quoth I. 
Aroint thee, witch the rump- fed ronyon cries.- 


Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter of the Tyger = 


But in a ſieve PI thither ſail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
III do I'll do— and Pl do. 

2 Witch, Pll give thee a wind. 

1 Witch, Thou art kind. 5 

3 Witch. And I another. 

1 Witch, I myſelf have all the other. 
And the very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know : 
F th* ſhipman's card.- 


Iwill drain him dry as hay; 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
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Hang upon his pent-houſe lid ; 


He ſhall live a man forbid *; 


Weary ſev'n nights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine; 
Though his bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt, 
Look what I have. 
2 Witch. Shew me, ſhew me. 
1 Witch. Here J have a pilot's thumb, 
Wreck'd as homeward he did come. [ Drum within. 
3 Witch. A drum, a drum! | 
Macbeth doth come ! 
All. The weyward ſiſters, hand in hand, 
[Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And-thrice again to make up nine! 


Peace !—the-charm's wound up. 


8 NN  F.. 


Enter Macbeth and Banquo, with Soldiers, and 


other Attendauts, 


Mac. So foul and fair a day I have not ſeen. 
Ban. How far is't calld to Forris ?—What are 


'So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, [theſe, 


That look not like tl? inhabitants o' th' earth, 
And yet are on't ? Live you, or are you aught 


That man may queſtion? You ſeem to under- 


| ſtand me, | 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 


Upon her ſkinny lips. —You ſhould be women, 


And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are ſo. | 
Mach. Speak, if you can. What are yon? 
1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, Thane 
of Glamis ! 
2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, Thane 
of Cawdor! 


* 7. e. as one under a curſe, an interdittion. Theob, 
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3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that ſhalt be King 
hereafter. 


Ban. Good Sir, why do you ſtart, and ſeem to - 


fear b | 

Things that do ſound fo fair? Þ th' name of truth, 
Are ye fantaſtical *, or that indeed 

| [Lo the Witches, 
Which outwardly ye ſhew ? My noble partner 
You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, | 
That he ſeems rapt withal; to me you ſpeak not. 
If you can look into the ſeeds of time, 
And ſay which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 

Your favours nor your hate. 
I Witch. Hail! 
2 Witch, Hail! 
3 Witch. Hail! 
1 Witch. Leſſer than Macbeth, and greater. 
2 Witch. Not ſo happy, yet much happier. 
3 Witch. Thou ſhalt get kings, though thou be 

nene. 8 

So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! - 
rt Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Macb. Stay, you imperfect ſpeakers, tell me more. 
By Sinel's + death, I know I'm Thane of Glamis; 
But how of Cawdor? the Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A proſp'rous gentleman ; and to be King, 

Stands not within the proſpect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 

You owe this ſtrange intelligence ? or why 

Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way 

With ſuch prophetic greeting ?—Speak, I charge 
ou. | [Witches vaniſh. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has; 
And theſe are of them. Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 

Mach. Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. | 
Would they had ſtaid ! 


* 7. e. mere illuſions of the fancy. Reviſal. 
7 The father of Macbeth, Pope, 
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Ban. Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak 
about ? | | 
Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 
That takes the reaſon priſoner, ? 
Mach. Your children ſhall be kings. 
Ban. You ſhall be King. . 
Macb. And Thane of Cawdor too; went it not ſo? 
_ To th? (ſelf ſame tune and words. Who's 
here ? | | | 


% ο⁹u u Br * 
| Enter Roſſe and Angus. | 
| Roſſe. The King hath happily receiv'd, Macbeth, 
The news of thy ſucceſs; and when he reads 
Thy perſonal venture in the rebePs fight, 


His wonders and his praiſes do contend | 
Which ſhould be thine, or his. Silenc'd with that, 


In viewing o'er the reſt o' th' ſelf-ſame day, 


He finds thee in the ſtout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afraid of what thyſelf didſt make, . 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail, 
Came poſt on poſt ; and every one did bear 
Thy praiſes in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. 
Ang. We are lent 
To give thee. from our royal maſter, thanks ; 
Only to herald thee into hus ſight, 
Not pay thee. | | 
Roſſe. And for an earneſt of a greater honour, 
He bad me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor > 
In which addition, hail, moſt worthy Thane'! 
For it is thine, | 
Ban. What, can the devil ſpeak true? 
Mach. The Thane of Cawdor lives; 
Why do you dreſs me in his borrow'd robes ? 
Ang. Who was the thane, lives yet ; 
But under heavy judgment bears that life, 


Which he deferves to loſe. Whether he was 


Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebel . 

With hidden help and *vantage ; or-that with both 

He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not ; 
VOI. VII. H | 
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But treaſons capital, confeſs'd and prov'd, 
Have overthrown him. - 


Mach. Glamis and Thane of Cawdor ! LAſide. 


The greateſt is behind. Thanks for your pains. 
| To Angus, 
Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 
| [To Banquo. 
When thoſe that gave the Thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promis'd no leſs to them? 
Ban. That truſted home | 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Beſides the Thane of Cawdor. But ?tis ſtrange 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths, 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeſt conſequence. 18 . 
Couſins, a word, I pray you. [To Rolle and Angus. 


Macb. Two truths are told, [Afide. 


As happy prologues to the ſwelling act 
Of the emperialtheme. I thank you, gentlemen. — 
| 1To Roſſe and Angus. 

This ſupernatural ſoliciting * | 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good. If ill, 

Why hath it giv'n me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth? Pm Thane of Cawdor. 
If good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 

Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs 
Againſt the uſe of nature? preſent fears 

Are leſs than horrible imaginings. 

My thought, whoſe murder yet is but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my fingle ſtate of man, that function 

Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 
But v hat is not +, — 

Ban. Look, how our partner 's rapt ! 

* Soliciting for incitement. Johnſon. 

+ All powers of action are oppreſſed and cruſhed b 
one overwhelming image in the mind; and nothing is 
preſent to me, but that which is really future. Of 
things now about me I have no perception, being in- 


tcut whclly on that which has yet no exiſtence. ohr/c 
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Mach. If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown-me, 5 [Ajide. 
Without my ſtir. | 
Ban. New honours come upon him, 
Like our ſtrange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of uſe. £2 Rs 
Mich. Come what come may, | * Aſide, 
Time and the hour run through the rougheſt day. 
Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure. 
Mach. Give me your favour. My dull brain was 
wrought | | 
With things forgot. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are regiſtred where every day I turn + | 
[T9 Rofſe and Angus. 
The leaf to read them. —Let us tow'rd the King; 
Think upon what hath chanc'd; and at more time, 
. | | [To Banquo, 
The interim having weigh'd it, let us ſpeak 
Our free hearts each to other. 
Ban. Very gladly. 
Mach.. Till then, enough. Come, friends. 
[ Excunt, 


$.C EN E: Nh 
Changes to the Palace. 


Flouriſh, Enter King, Malcolm, Donalbain, Lenox, 
and Atttndamis. 


King. Is execution done on Cawdor yet ? 
Or not thoſe in commiſſion yet return'd? 

Mal. My Liege, 
They are not yet come back. But I have ſpoke 
With one that ſaw him die, who did report, 
That very frankly he confeſs'd his treaſons ; 
Implor'd your Highneſs? pardon, and ſet forth 
A deep repentanee ; nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving of it. He dy*d , 
As one that had been iludied in his death, 
To throw away the deareſt thing he ow'd, 
As 'twere a careleſs trifle, | 

King, There's no art. : 

He =o - 


| 


To find the mind's conſtruction in the face: 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An abſolute truſt. 


Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Roſle, and Angus. 


O worthieſt couſin ! 
The fin of my ingratitude een now 
Was heavy on me. Thou rt ſo far before, 
That ſwifteſt wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee. Would thowdfſt leſs deſerv'd, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! Only I've left to ſay, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
Mach. The ſervice and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itſelf. Your Highneſs part 
Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
Are to your throne and ſlate, children and ſer- 
vants ; 
Which 55 but what they ſhould, by doing every 
thing, 6 ; 
Safe 4 your love and honour *. 
King. Welcome hither : | 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 
Thou haſt no leſs deſerv'd, and muſt be known 
No leſs to have done ſo. Let me enfald thee, 
And hold thee to my heart, | 
Ban. There if I grow, 
The hart eſt is your own. 
King. My plenteous joys, | 
Wanton in fulneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops of forrow. Sons, kinſmen, Thanes, 
And you whoſe places are the neareſt, know 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland; which honour muſt 
Not unaccompanied inveſt him only, a 
But ſigns of nobleneſs, like ftars, ſhall ſhine 
On all deſervers. —— Hence to Inverneſs, 


It is poſſible the poet might have written, 
Serves tow'rd your love and honour, Reviſal. 
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And bind us further to you. 


Mach. The reſt is labour which is not us'd for 


| ou. 
T'll be myſelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So humbly take my leave. 
King. My worthy Cawdor |! | 
Mach. "agg Prince of Cumberland! —— That is 
a ſtep | 
On wh ch I muſt fall down, or elſe o'er-leap ;[ 4/ide. 
For in my way it lyes, Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light ſee my black and deep deſires ; 
The eye wink at the hand ! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to ſee. [ Exit. 
King. True, worthy Banquo; he is full ſo valiant ; 
And in his commendations I am fed; ; 
It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 
Whole care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerleſs kinſman- [Flouriſh. Excunt. 


S. G E N E. VII. 


Changes. to an Apartment in Macbeth's Caſtle, 


at Inverneſs. 
Enter Lady Macbeth ale, with a letter. 


Lady. They niet me in the day of ſucceſs; and Þ- 
have learned by the perfecteſt report, they have more 


in them than mortal knowledge. When I burnt in 


deſire to queſtion them further, they made themſelves 
air, into which they vaniſh'd, While I ſtood rapt in 
the wonder of it, came miſſives from the King, who 
all-hail'd me, Thane of Cawdor ; by which title, 
before, theſe weyward. ſiſters ſaluted me, and refer 
red tue to the coming on of time, with Hail, King that 
ſhalt, be! This have I thought good to deliver thee, 
my deareſt partner of greatneſs, that thou might 
not loſe the dues of rejoicing; by being ignorant of 
what greatneſs is promis'd thee. Lay it to thy heart, 


aud farewell, 


Glamis thou art, and be ans ſhalt be 


go IACTETHN . AL 


What thou art promis'd. Yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o' th? milk of human kindneſs, | 


To catch the neareſt way. Thou would'ſt be great, 


Art not without ambition; but without 
The illneſs ſhould attend it. What thou would'ſt 
highly, 

That would'ſt thou holily ; would'ſt not play falſe, 

And yet would'ſt wrongly win; thou'dſt have, great 
Glamis, | | 

That which cries, Thus thou muſt do, F thou have it; 

And that which rather thou doſt fear to do, 

Than wiſheſt ſhould be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 

And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round 

Which fate, and metaphyſical “ aid, doth ſeem 

To have thee crown'd withal. 


Enter Meſſenger. 


What is your tidings ? 
Meſſ. The King comes here to-night. 
Lady. Thou'rt mad to ſay it. 
Is not thy maſter with him? who, were't ſo, 
Would have inform'd for preparation. 
Meſſ. So pleaſe you, it is true; our Thane is 
coming : 
One of my fellows had the ſpeed of him; 
Who, almoſt dead for breath, had ſcarcely more 
Than would make up his meſſage. : 
Lady. Give him tending. 
He brings great news. The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
: [ Exit Meſſ. 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal + thoughts, unſex me here; 
And fill me, from the crown to th toe, top-full 
Of direct cruelty ; make thick my blood, 
Stop up tl? acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 


* Metaphyſical for ſupernatural. Warburton. —For 
„the ſenſe evidently directs us to read ſeet. Johnſ. 
+ i. e. deadly. | LEE, 5 
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That no eee viſitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace * between 
Th effect, and it. Come to my woman's breaſts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murd'ring miniſters, 
Where- ever, in your ſightleſs ſubſtances, = 

You wait on nature's miſchief. —Come, thick night! 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoak of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes, 
Nor Heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, hold ! hold ! | | | 


Enter Macbeth. 


Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! [Embracing aim. 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter! _ 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This ignorant preſent time, and I feel now 
The future in the' inſtant. 

Macb. Deareſt love, 
Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady. And when goes hence ? 

Mach, To-morrow, as he purpoſes. 

Lady. Oh, never | 
Shall ſun that morrow ſee ! | 
Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where men 
May read ſtrange matters. To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent 

flower, hs; Es | 

But be the ſerpent under't. He that's coming, 
Muſt be provided for; and you ſhall put : 
This night's great buſineſs into my diſpatch, 
Which Thal to all our nights and days to come 
Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. 

Mach. We will ſpeak further. 

Lady. Only look up elear : 
To alter favour, ever is to fear. 5 
Leave all the reſt to me. LExeunt. 


* The ſenſe is, That no compunctious viſitings of 
nature may prevail upon me to give place in my mind 
to peacetul thoughts, or to reſt one moment in quiet 
from this hour of my purpoſe to its full completion in 
the effect. Revijal, ; 
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SC N III. 
Before Macbeth's Caſtle- gate. 


Hautboys and torches, Enter King, Malcolm, He. 
nalbain, Banquo, Lenox, Macduff, Roſſe, Angus, 
and Attendants. 5 


King. This caſtle hath a pleaſant ſeat; the air 
Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf 
Unto our gentle ſenſes. 

Ban. This gueſt of ſummer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd manſionry, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutty frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of *vantage, but this bird 


Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle: 


Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv'd,, 
The air is delicate. N 


Euter Lady Macbeth. 


King. See, ſee ! our honour'd hoſteſs! 
The love that follows us, ſometimes is our trouble; 
Which {till we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you ſhould bid God yield us for your pains,. 
And thank us for your trouble. | 

Lady. All our ſervice, | 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and ſingle buſineſs to contend 
Againſt thoſe honours deep and broad, wherewitl:: 
Your Majeſty loads our houſe, For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 


We reſt your hermits. 


King. Where's the Thane of Cawdor ? 
We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpoſe: 
To be his purveyor; but he rides well, 
And his great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath holp him 


| To's home before us. Fair and noble hoſteſs 


We are your gueſt to-night, | | 
Lady. Your ſervants ever 


Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs in count, 


To make their audit at your Highneſs pleaſure, 
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Still to return your own. 

King. Give me your hand ; 3 | 
Conduct me to mine hoſt ; we love him highly, 
And ſhall continue our graces toward him. 

—PBy your leave, hoſteſs. [Exeunt. 


8 A ę.⅛¼il i 
Changes to an Apartment in Macbeth's Caſtle. 


Hautbo s, torches. Enter divers Servants with diſhes 
and ſervice over the ſtage, Then Macbeth. 


Mach, If it were done when *tis done, then 
'twere well | | 

It were done y_ ; if th? aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the conſequence, and catch 
With its ſurceaſe, ſucceſs *; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all — Here. 
But here, upon this bank and ſhoal of time, 
We'd. jump the life to come. — But, in theſe caſes, 
We ſtill have judgment here, that we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught, return 


To plague th' inventor ; this even-banded juſtice 


Commends th? ingredients of our poiſow'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double truſt ; 
Firſt, as I am his kinſman and his ſubject, 
Strong both againſt the deed; then, as his hoſt, 
Who ſhould againſt his murd'rer ſhut the door, 


Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this Duncan 


Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd again 
The deep damnation of his taking off; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blaſt, or heav'n's cherubin horg'd 
Upon the ſightleſs couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye, 


That tears ſhall drown the wind. —I have no ſpur | 


To prick the fides of my intent, but only 


* I think the reaſoning requires that we ſhould read, 
Vitb its ſucceſs, turceaſe— - Johnſon. 
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. Vaulting ambition, which o'er-leaps itſelf, 
And falls on th' other l 


8X. 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 


How now? what news? 

Lady. He's almoſt ſupp'd; why have you left 

the chamber ? 

Mach. Hath he aſk'd for me? 

Lady. Know you not he has? 

Mach. We will proceed no further in this buſineſs. 
He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all fort of people, ; 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. | 

Lady. Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dreſs'd yourſelf? hath it ſlept ſince? 
And wakes it now, to look ſo green and pale 
At what it did ſo freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afraid 
To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in deſire? Wouldſt thou have that 
Which thou eſteenb'ſt the ornament of life, 
And live a coward * in thine own eſteem ? 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i' th' adage 4. 

Mach Pr'ythee, peace. 
I dare do all that may become a man 
Who dares do more, is none. 

Lady. What beaſt wast then 
That made you break this interprize to me ? 
When you durſt do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be ſo much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then cohere, and yet you would make both; 


®* I ſhould read, | 
Or live a coward, &,, Fohbnſon. 


+ The adage alluded to is, The cat loves fiſh, but dares 
not wet her foot. 


| Catus amat piſces, ſed non uult tingere plantas. Johnſon. 
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They*ve made themſelves, and that their fitneſs now 
Does unmake you. I have given ſuck, and know 
How tender tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluck'd my niple from his boneleſs gums, 
And daſh'd the brains out, had I but ſo ſworn 
As you have done to this. | 
Mach. If we ſhould fail 
Lady. We fail! 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſticking place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is aſleep, 
Whereto the rather ſhall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſal ſo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume; and the receipt of reaſon 
A limbeck * only. When in {winiſh ſleep 
Their drenched natures ly as in a death, 
What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th? unguarded Duncan? what not put upon 
His ſpungy officers, who ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ? 
Mach. Bring forth men- children only! 
For thy undaunted metal ſhould compoſe 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe {leepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have done't ? 
Lady. Who dares receive it other, 
As we ſhall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? | 
Mach. I am ſettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with faireſt ſhow : 
Falſe face mult hide wliat the falſe heart doth know. 
| | [ Exeunt. 


* That is, ſhall be only a veſſel to emit fumes or va- 


Fours. Johnſon. 


Quell is murder, manguellers being in the old lan- 
guage the term for which murderers is now uſed. Johnſ. 
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AST EE SEENE I. 
Macbeth's Caſile. - 


Enter Banquo, and Fleance with a torch before him, 


Banguo. 5 


H? W goes the night, boy? 
Fle. The moon is down; I have not hr 
the clock. 
Ban. And ſhe goes down at twelve. 
Fle. I take't 'tis later, Sir. 
Ban, Hold, take my ſword. There's huſbandry 
in bea n, 


Their candles are all out. Take thee that too. 


A heavy ſummons lyes like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not fleep. Merciful pow'rs ! 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to 1n repoſe. 


Enter Macbetli, and a Servant with a torch, 


Give me my ſword. Who's there ? 
Macb. A friend. 


Ban, What, Sir, not yet at reſt? The King's 


a-bed. 

He hath to-night been in unuſual pleaſure, 
And ſent great largeis to your officers ; 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs, and chut up 
In meaſureleſs content. 
Mach. Being unprepar'd, 
Our will became the {ervant to defect; 
Whick elſe ſhould free have wrought. 

Ban. All's well. | 
I dream'd laſt night of the three weyward ſiſters : 
To you they've thew'd ſome truth. 
_ Mach. I think not of them; 
| Yet, when we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 
Would ipend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time, 
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Ban. At your kind leiſure. 


Mach. If you ſhall cleave to my conſent *, when 


It ſhall make honour for you. Ptis, 
Ban. $0 TI loſe none 
In ſeeking to augment it, but ſtill keep 
My boſom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I ſhall be counſell'd. 
Mach. Good repoſe the while ! 
Ban, Thanks, Sir; the like to you. 
| . [Exeunt Banquo and Fleance. 
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Mach. Go, bid thy miſtreſs, when my drink is 
ready, 
She ſtrike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 
3 [Exit Servant. 
Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The . row*rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee, 

J have thee not, and yet I ſee thee till. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to fight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat - oppreſſed brain? 
I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 
Thou marſhaPſt me the way that I was going; 
And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' th? other ſenſes, 
Or elſe worth all the reſt.—I ſee thee till; 
And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 
Which was not ſo before. There's no ſuch thing. — 
It is the bloody buſineſs which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. —Now o'er one half the world 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe _ 
The curtain'd fleep : now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and wither'd Murder, 
(Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf, 


Whoſe howPs his watch), thus with his ſtealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, tow'rds his deſign 


®* Conſent for will. Warburton. 
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Moves like a ghoſt. Thou ſound and firm-ſet 
earth *, 


Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 


Thy very ſtones prate of my where-about ; 

And take the preſent horror from the time, - 

Which now ſuits with it. Whilſt I threat, he 
lives— 0 | LA bell rings. 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives, 

I go, and it is done; the bell invites me: 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Exiz. 


F 
Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady. That which hath made them drunk, hath 
made me bold; c 55 
What hath quench'd them, hath giv'n me fire, 
Hark | peel! | ü 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal bell-man, 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good-night——he is about 
— 5 
The doors are open; and the ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores. I've drugg'd 
: their poſſets, fi. vt, £5 tt 
That death and nature do-contend about them, 
Whether thEy live or die. 


Enter Macbeth. 


Mach. Who's there ?——what, ho! 
Lady. Alack! I am afraid they have awak'd, 


And 'tis not done, TH attempt and not the deed, 


Confounds us—Hark !—T laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miſs em. Had he not reſembled 
My father as he ſlept, I had don't My huſband ! 
Mach. Pve done the deed—didit thou not hear a 
r 
Lady. I heard the owlſcream, and the crickets cry. 
Did not you ſpeak ? 
Mach. When? 


-* Thou ſure and firm: ſet earth. Steevens. 
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Lady. Now. 
Macb, As I deſcended ? 
Lady. Ay. 
Mach. Hark !—who lyes i' th? ſecond chamber? 
Lady. Donalbain. | 8 | 
Mach. This is a ſorry ſight. [Looks on. his hands. 
Lady. A fooliſh thought, to {ay-a ſorry ſight. 
Mach. There's one did laugh in's ſleep; and one 
- cry'd murder. | 
They waked each other; and I ſtood and heard 
them ; | 
But they did ſay their prayers, and addreſs them 
Again to ſleep. | 
Lady. There are two lodg'd together. 
Macb. 4 One cry'd, God bleſs us! and Amen the 
other; . 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands, 
Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay, Amen, 
When they did fay, God blels us. 
Lady. Conſider it not ſo deeply. | 
Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce 
—— | | 
T had moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. N | 
Lady. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 
After theſe ways; ſo, it will make us mad. 
Mach. Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep ns 
more + | | | 
 Macheth dot murder ſleep ; the innocent ſleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd fleeve * of care, 
The death of each day's life, fore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, grear nature's ſecond courſe, 
Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt— N | 
Lady. What do you mean? 
Macb. Still it cry*d, {leep no more, to all the houſe; 
Glamis hath murder'd fleep. And therefore Cawdor 
Shall ſleep no more; Macbeth ſhall ſleep no more! 


* A ſkein of filk is call'd a ſleeve of ſilt, as-I learned 
from Mr Seward, the ingenious editor of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Johnſon. 
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Lady. Who was it that thus cry'd? Why, wor- 
thy Thane, N | ; 

You do unbend your noble ftrength, to think 
So brain-ſickly of things. Go, get ſome water, 
And waſh this filthy witneſs from your hand. 
Why did you bring theſe daggers from the place 
They muſt ly there. Go, carry them, and ſmear 
The ſleepy grooms with blood. 

Mach. Fil go no more. 
I am atraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on't again I dare not. 

Lady. Infirm of purpole ! | 
Give me the daggers. The ſleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures; tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, | 
For it wuſt ſeem their guilt, (Exit. 


Knocks within. 


Mach. Whence is that knocking! [Ctarting. 
How is it with me, when every noiſe appals me: 
What hands are here? hah! they pluck out mine 
; » CYES, | 
Will ny bei Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
Thy multitudinous ſea incarnadine, | 
Making the green one red | 


Euter Lady. 


Lady. My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart fo white. I hear a knocking 
| 5 [ Knock. 
At the ſouth entry. Retire we to our chamber; 
A little water clears us of this deed. 
How eaſy is it then? Your. conſtancy 
Hath left you unattended. —Hark, more knocking ! 
hn [ Knock. 
Get on your night-gown, left occafion call us, 
And ſhew us to be watchers. Be not loſt 
do poorly in your thoughts. | 
Mach. To know my deed, 'twere beſt no: know 
my ſe lf. 4 


Cas. 


. . i M a 


Wake, Duncan, with this knocking. Would thou 
couldſt! Exceunt. 


Enter a Porter. | 

[Knocking within.] Port. Here's a knocking in- 
deed; if a man were porter of hell-gate, he ſhould 
have old turning the key. 8 noch] Knock, knock, 
knock. Who's there, i' th' name of Belzebub ? 
Here's a farmer, that hang'd himſelf on the expec- 


tation of plenty : come in time, have napkins enough 


about you, here you'll ſweat fort. [ K:9ck] Knock, 


knock. Who's there, i' th' other deviPs name? 
7 


Faith, here's an equivocator, that could ſwear in 
both the ſcales againſt either ſcale, who commit- 
ted treaſon enough for God's ſake, yet could not 
equivocate to Heav'n: oh, come in, equivocator. 
[Knock] Knock, knock, knock. Who's there? Faith, 
here's an Englith taylor come hither for ſtealing. 
out of a French hoſe: come in, taylor, here you 
may roaſt” your gooſe, [Knock] Knock, knock. 
Never at quiet! what are you? but this place is 
too cold for hell. I'Il devil-porter it no further: 
L had thought to have let in ſome of all profeſſions, 
that go the primroſe way to th' everlaſting bon- 
fire, [Knock] Anon, anon. I pray you, remember 
the porter. 


Enter Macduff aud Lenox: 


Macd. Was it ſo late, friend, ere you went to 
bed, that you do ly ſo late? 

Port. Faith, Sir. we were carouſing till the ſe- 
cond cock; and drink, Sir, is a great provoker of 
three things. | | 

Macd. What three things doth drink eſpecially 
provoke ? 

Port. Marry, Sir, noſe-painting, ſleep, and urine, 
Lechery, Sir, it provokes, and unprovokes ; it pro- 
vokes the deſire, but it takes away the per for- 
mance. Therefore much drink may be ſaid to be 
an equivocator with lechery; it makes him, and 
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it mars him; it ſets him on, and it takes him off; 


it perſuades him, and diſheartens him; makes hint 


ſtand to, and not ſtand to: in concluſion, equi - 
vocates him into a fleep, and, giving him the ie, 
lea es him. 

Macd. I believe drink gave thee the lie laſt night, 
Port. Fiat it did, Sir, i“ th' very throat 6 me; 
but I requitted him for his lie.z and, [ think, "© 


ing too lrong for him, thouga he took my legs 


fome time, vet J made a ihift to caſt him. 
Macd. Is thy maſter ſtirring? 

Our knocking has awaikd him; here he comes. 
Len. Good morrow, noble Sir. 


Enter Macbeth. 


Mach. Good morrow, both. 
 Macd. Is the King flirring, wortlry Thane ? ? 
HTach. Not yet. 


Macd. He did command ine to call timely on is ; 


Pve alwoit ſlipt the hour. 

lacs Vil being vou to him. 

Aacd, I know tas is a joyful trouble to you: 
Bur vet tis one. 
Aach. The labour we delight in phyſies pain. 
This is the door: ” 
Mac d. ii make fo bold to call, for 'tis my limit- 


ed lervice, [Exit Macd. 


Len. Goes the King hence to-day ? 

ZZach. He did appoint fo. 

Lea. The night has been unruly ; where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they lay, 
Lamentings heard i' th' air, ſtrange ſcreams of 

death, | | 
And prophelying,with accents terrible, 
Of dice combuſtion and confus'd events, \ 
New hatch'd to th? woeful time 
The obſeure bird clamour'd the 8 night. 
Some ſay the earth was fev'rous, and did ſhake. 

Alucb. Twas a rough night, 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow io it. | 


CA 
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Euter Macduff. 


Macd. O horror! horror! horror! 
Nor tongue nor heart cannot conceive nor name 
thee 
Mach. and Len. What's the matter? 
Hacd. Confuſion now hath made his maſter- - 
ee 
Moſt ſacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord" s anointed temple, aud ſtole thence. 
The lite o' th' building. | 
Much. What ist you ſay? the life? 
Jeu. Mean you his Majeity ? 
Mac d. 5 tne chamber, and deſtroy your 
fight 
With a new Gorgon.—Do not bid me ſpeak ? 
See, and then ipeak 3 yourſelves. Awake ! awake ! 
LExtuut Macbeth and Lenox. 
Ring the alarum-bell—murder | and trealou ! 
Banquo and Donalbain! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off this downy ſleep, death's counterſeit, 
And look on death utelf ——Up, up, and ſee 
The great doom's image——Malcoln ! Banquo! 
As from your graves rHe up, and walk like {prights, 
To countenance this horror. 


r "Re A 2 — — DER — . — — 
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Bell rings. Enter Lady Macbeth. 


Lady. What's the buſmeſs, 
That ſuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houle ? Speak, 
Macd. Gentle Lady, 
Tis not for you to hear what I can ſpeak. 
The repetition, in a woman's ear, 
Would murder as it fell —O Banquo | Bands 


Euter Banquo. 

Our royal maſter's murder'd. 
Lady. Woe, alas! 
What, in our houte ?- 
Ban. Too cru! any where, 


ren M AG B ETH am 
Macduff, I pr'ythee contradict thyſelf, 
And ſay it is not ſo, 


Euter Macbeth, Lenox, and Roſſe. 


Mac b. Had I but dy'd an hour be fore this chance, 
F had hv'd a bleſſed time; for, from this inſtant, 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality; 
All 1s but toys ; Renown and Grace is dead ; 
FThe wine of life is drawn; and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 


Euter Malcolm and Donalbain; 


Don. What is amiſs? 

Mach. You are, and do not know't: | 
The ſpring, the head, the fountain of your blood: 
Is ſtop'd; the very ſource of it is ſtop'd. | 

Macd. Your royal father's murder'd. 

Mal. Oh, by whom ? 

* of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had 

on ts. 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers, which, unwip'd, we found 
Upon their pillows; they-ſtar'd and were diſtracted ;. 
No man's life was to be truſted with them. 

Macb. O !—Yet I do repent me. of my fury, 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you ſo? 

Mach. Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and. 

furious, ” 
Loyal and neutral in a-moment? No man. 
The expedition of my violent love 
Out-ran the pauſer, Reaſon. Here lay Duncan; 
His ver ſm laced with his golden blood“, 


lt is not improbable that Shakeſpeare put theſe. 

forced aud unnatural metaphors in the mouth of Macs 

beth, as a mark of artifice and di ſſimulation, to ſhew the 
difference between the ſtudied language of hypocriſy, 
and the natural outcries of ſudden paſſion. This whole 
ſpecch ſo conſidered, is a remarkable inſtance of judge- 
ment, as it conſiſts entirely of antitheſts and metaphor, 
1 25 a | | Johnſon. 
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And his gaſh'd ſtabs look like a breach in nature, 
For Ruin's waſteful entrance; there the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
. breech'd with gore &. Who could re- 
rain 8 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make's love known ? | 
Lady. Help me hence, ho !-—[Szeming to faint. 
Macd. Look to the Lady. 
Mal. Why do we hold our tongues, | 
That moſt may claim this argument for ours? 
Don What ſhould be ſpoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole, 
May ruſh, and ſeize us? Let's away, our tears 
Are not yet brew'd. | 
Mal. Nor our ſtrong ſorrow on 
The foot of motion, | 
Ban, Look to the Lady; 
[Lady Macbeth is carried out. 


And when we have our naked frailties hid, 


That ſuffer in expoſure, let us meet, 
And queſtion this moſt bloody piece of work, 


To know it further. Fears and ſcruples ſhake us. 


In the great hand of God I ſtand, and thence 
Againſt the undivulg'd pretence 4 I fight 
Of treas' nous malice. 

Macb. So do I. 

All. So all. «7 | | 

Mach. Let's briefly put on manly readineſs, 
And meet Y th' hall together. 


All. Well contented. [ Exeuns. 
Mal. What will you do? Let's not conſort with 
them. | 


To ſhew an unfelt ſorrow, is an office 


Which the falſe man does eaſy, III to England. 


Don. To Ireland I; our ſeparated fortune 


5 Their daggers 
In a manner lay drench'd with gore. Reviſal. 
+ That is, I fight againſt whatever yet undivulge& 
pretence may be alledged by trea ſonous malice in julti- 
fication of this horrid crime. Did. 


rn n 


Shall keep us both the ſafer: where we are, 

There's daggers in men's ſmiles ; the near in blood, 

The nearer bloody. | | LES 
Mal. This murderous ſhaft that's ſhot, 

Hath not yet lighted ; and our ſafeſt way 

Is to avoid the aim. Therefore to horſe ; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But ſhift away: there's warrant in that theft, 

Which ſteals itſelf when there's no mercy left. 

75 | | LZxeun t. 


„. 
The Outſide of Macbeth's Caſtle. 


Enter Roſle, with an Old Man, 


Old M. Threeſcore and ten I can remember well, 
Within the volume of which time Pve ſeen 
Hours 2 and things ſtrange; but this ſore 
night | 

Hath trifled former knowings, 

Roſſe. Ah, good father, 
Thou ſeeſt the heav'ns, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten this bloody ſtage. By th? clock 'tis day; 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp. 
Is't night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 
When living light ſhould kiſs it? 

Old M. Tis unnatural, 
Ev'n like the deed that's done. On Tueſday laſt, 
A faulcon, towring in her pride of place, 

Was by a mouſing owl hawk'd at, and kill'd. 
|  Rofſe. And Duncan's horſes, a thing molt ſtrange 

and certain ! 

Beauteous and ſwift, the minions of their race *, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending 'gainſt obedience, as they would 
» Make war with man. | 
Old MH. Tis ſaid they eat each other. 


* Theobald reads, —— minions of the rate, 
very probably, and very poetically. | 
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Roſſe. They did ſo, to the amazement of mine 
eyes 


That look'd upon't. Here comes the good Macduft. 
Enter Macduff. 


How goes the world, Sir, now ? 
Macd. Why, ſee you not ? 
_ n who did this more than bloody 
eed! 
Macd. Thoſe that Macbeth hath flain. 
Roſſe. Alas the day! 
What good could they eee 72 
Macd. They were ſuborn'd. 
Malcolm and Donalbain, the King's two ſons, 
Are ſtol'n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Suſpicion of the deed. | F 
Loſſe. Gainſt nature ſtil]; | 
Thriftleſs ambition! that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life's means.—Then 'tis moſt like the 
ſovereignty 
Will fall upon Macbeth? = 
Macd. He is already nam'd, and gone to Scone 
To be inveſted, 
 Koſſe. Where is Duncan's body? 
Mac d. Carried to Colmes-kill, 
The ſacred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones. 
Roſſe. Will you to Scone ? 
Mac d. No, couſin, I'll to Fife. 
oe Well, I wilt thither. : 
acd. Well, may you ſee things well done there, 
(adieu, ) | a 


Leſt our old robes ſit eaſier than our new! 


Roſſe. Farewell, Father. 


Old - bee beniſon go with you, and with 

| tnote 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. 
i c [Exeunt. 


+ To pretend, is here to propoſe to themſelves, to ſet befors 
themſelves as a motive of action. Johnſon. 
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VV 
Au Apartment in the Palace. 


Euter Banquo. 


Hou haſt it now. King, Cawdor, Glamis, all 

The weyward women promis'd; and I fear 
Thou plaid'ſt moſt foully fort. Yet it was ſaid 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; | 
But that myſelf ſhould be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their ſpeeches ſhine, 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
May they not be my oracles as well, | 
And ſet me up in hope? But huſh. No more. 


Trumpets ſound. Enter Macbeth as King, Lady 
Macbeth, Lenox, Roſle, Lords and Attendants, 


Mach. Here's our chief gueſt. 

Lady. If he had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feaſt, 
And all things unbecoming. 


Banquo. 


Mach. To night we hold a ſolemn ſupper, Sir, 


And PlI requeſt your preſence. 

Ban. Lay your Highneſs? 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a molt indifloluble rye 
For ever knit. 

Macb. Ride you this afternoon ? 

Ban Ay, my good Lord. 

Mach. We ſhould have elſe deſir'd 
Your good advice, whicluſtill hath been both grave 
And proſperous, in this day's council ; but 
Wel take to-morrow. Is it far you ride? 

Ban. As far, my Lord, as will fill up the time 
Twixt this and ſupper, Go not my horſe the better, 
I muſt become a borrower of the night | 
For a dark hour or twain, 
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Mach. Fail not our feaſt. 

Ban. My Lord, I will not. 

Mach. We hear our bloody couſins are beſtow'd 
In England and in Ireland; not confeſſing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With ſtrange invention: but of that to-morrow, 
When therewithal we ſhall have cauſe of ſtate, 
Craving us jointly, Hie to horſe. Adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 

Ban. Ay, my good Lord. Our time does call 

| upon us. 

Mach. I wiſh your horſes ſwift, and ſure of foot; 
And fo I do commend you to their backs. | 
Farewell. | [Exit Banquo. 
Let ev'ry man be maſter of his time 
Till ſeven at night : to make ſociety 
The ſweeter welcome, we will keep ourſelf 
Till ſupper-time alone ; till then; God be with you. 

I [[eE!xennt Lady Macbeth aud Lords, 


| SCE: . 
Manent Macbeth and a Servant. 


Sirrah, a word with you. Attend thoſe men 


Our pleaſure ? | 
Ser. They are, my Lord, without the palace gate. 
Mach. Bring them before us.——To be thus, is 
nothing; | [Exit Servant. 
Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns _ which would be tear'd. Tis much he 
| ares; 
And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. There is none but he 
Whoſe being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as, it is ſaid, 
Anthony's was by Cæſar. He chid the ſiſters, 
When firſt they put the name of King upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him; then, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
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And put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, | 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. If 'tis fo, 

For Banquo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd; 
Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 

Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Giv'n to the common enemy of man, 1 
To make them kings, the ſeed of Banquo kings. 
Rather than ſo, come fate into the liſt, 

And champion me to th' utterance 41 Who's there? 


Enter Servant and two Murderers. 


Go to the door, and ſtay there till we call. 
| Exit Servant, 
Was it not yeſterday we ſpoke together? 
Mur. It was, ſo- pleaſe your Higbneſs. 
Mach. Well then, now 
You have conſider'd of my ſpeeches, know 
That it was he, in the times paſt, which held you 
So under fortune, which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent ſelf; this I made good to you 
In our laſt conf?rence, paſt in probation with yo 
How you were'borne in hand; how croſs'd ; the 
inſtruments, 195 
Who 1 „ with them; and all things elſe that 
might | 
To half . and to a notion craz'd, 
Say, thus did Banguo. ; 
1 Mur. True, you made it known. 
Mach. I did fo; and went further, which is now 
Our point of ſecond meeting. Do you find 
Your patience ſo predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go? are you ſo Rs, 
To pray for this good man and for his iſſue, 


+ A challenge or a combat a J outrance, ts extremity, 
was a fix'd term in the law of arms, uſed when the com- 
batants engaged with an odium internecinum, an intention 10 
deſtroy each other, in oppoſition to trials of ſkill at feſti- 


vals, or on other occaſions, where the conteſt was only 


„ 


or reputation or a Prize. Johnſon. 
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Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 


And beggar'd yours for ever? 

1 Mur. We are men, my Liege. 

Macs: Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, 
ure; 

Showghes, water-rugs, and demy-wolves are clep'd 

All by the name of dogs; the valued file 

Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the flow, the ſubtle, 

The houſe-keeper, the hunter; every one 

According to the gift which bounteous Nature 

Hath in him clos'd; whereby he does receive 

Particular addition; from the bill F 

That writes them all alike : and ſo of men, 

Now if you have a ſtation in the file, 

And not in the worſt rank of manhood, ſay it; 

And I will put that buſineſs in-your boſoms, 

Whoſe execution takes your enemy off; 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 

Who wear our health but ſickly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfect. 

2 Murd. I am one. 

Whom the vile blows-and buffets of the world 
Have ſo incens'd, that I-am recklels what | 
I: do to ſpite the world: 

1 Mur. And I another, 

So weary with diſaſters, tugg'd with fortune , 
That I would ſet my life on any chance 
To mend. it, or be rid on't. 

Macb. Both of you 
Know Banquo was your enemy. 

Mur. True, my Lord. 

Mac b. So is he mine; and in ſuch bloody Liſtanee, 
That every minute of his being thruſts 
Againſt my near'ſt of life; and though I could 
With bare-fac'd power iweep him from my ſight, 


And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not, 


For certain friends that are both his and mine, 


Whole loves I may not drop; but wail his fall, 


+ We ſhould. read, 
So weary with difaitrous tuggs with . Warb. 
K 2 
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Whom T myſelf ſtruck down : and thence it is, 
That I to your aſliſtance do make love, 
Maſking the buſineſs from the common eye, 
For ſundry weighty reaſons. 
2 Mur. We ſhall, my Lord, 
Perform what you command us. 
1 Mus, Though our lives —— 
Mach. Your ſpirits ſhine through you. In this 
hour, at moſt, 1 
T will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves; 
Acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o' th' time +, 
The moment on't; for't muſt be done to-night, 
And ſomething from the palace: always thought 
That I require a clearneſs: and with him, 
To leave no rubs or botches in the work, 
Fleance his ſon, that keeps him company, 
Whoſe abſence is no. leſs material to me 
Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Reſolve yourſelves a-part, 
I'll come to you anon. 
Mur. We are reſoly'd, my Lord. | 
Mach, I'll call upon you ſtraight. Abide within. 
[Exeunt Murderers. 
It is eoneluded, — Banquo, thy ſouP's flight, 
If it find heav'n, muſt find it out to-night, [Exit. 


S8 Q E N E III. 
Another Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant. 


Lady. Is Banquo gone from court ? | 
Serv. Ay, Madam, but returns again to-night. 
Lady. Say to the King I would attend his leiſure 
For a few words. 8 
Serv. Madam, I will. | [ Exit. 
Lady. Nought's had, all's ſpent, 
Where our deſire is got without content. 


t i. e. the eritical juncture. Merburton. 
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Tis {afer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubttul joy. 


Enter Macbeth, 


How now, my Lord, why do you keep alone? 

Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 

Uſing thole thoughts which ſhould indeed — dy'd 

With them they think on? Things without all re- 
medy 


Should be without regard. What's done, is done. 


One We have ſcotch'd * the ſnake, not kilPd 


She'll cloſe, and be herſelf; whilſt our poor malice 


| Remains in danger of her former tooth. 


But let both worlds disjoint, and all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of theſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly. Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have ſent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to ly - 
In reſtleſs ecſtaſy . Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well; 
Treaſon has done his worlt; nor ſteel nor a 
Malice domeſtic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further! 
Lady. Come on? 
Gentle my Lord, ſleek o'er your rugged looks; 
Be bright and jovial *mong your guelts to-ni ight. 
Macb. So thall I, Love; and fo, I pray, be you; 
Let your. remembrance till apply to Banquo. 


"Preſent him eminence both with eye and tongue, 


Unſafe the while, that we mult lave our honours 
In theſe ſo flatt'ring ſtreams, and make our faces 
Vizors Your hearts, diſguiſing what they are 
Lady. You muſt leave this. 
Macb. G's. full of {corpions is my mind, dear 
wife! 


Thou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 


Sc:tch'd. Theobald: Vals. ſcorch'd. 
+ Eeſia) for madneſs. 2 burton. | 
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Lady. But in them Nature's copy's & not eternal. 
Mach. There's comſort yet, they are aſſaila le; 

Then be thou joeund. Ere the bat hath flown 


His cloyſter'd flight ; ere to black Hecate's ſummons 


The fſhard-born beetle with his drowſy hums 


Hath rung night's yawning peal, there ſhall be done 


A deed of dreadful note. 

Lady. What's to be done? _ 

_ — innocent of the knowledge, deareſt 

£ , | 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come ſeeling night 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, i rf. 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 


Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, and the 


crow 
Makes wing to th? rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 
Whiles night's black agents to their prey do rowze. 
Thou marvell'ſt at my words; but hold thee ſtill; 
Things bad begun, make ſtrong themſelves by ill. 

80, pry'thee, go with me. [ Exeunt, 


SCUNE IT. .. 
Changes to a Park ; the Caſile at a diſtance. 


Enter three Murderers. 


1 Myr. But who did bid thee join with us? 

3 Mur. Macbeth. poi 

2 Mur. He needs not our miftruſt, ſince he deli- 
Our offices, and what we have to do, [vers 
To the direction juſt. | 
I Mur. Then ſtand with us. 
The welt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 


* The copy, the loſe, by which they hold their lives 


from nature, has its time of termination limited. 
| Johnſon. 
+ 7. e. blinding night. Secling is a term in falconry. 

: Warburton. 


9,3 Fi 0 


Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, | 


To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 


The ſubject of our watch. 

3 Mur. Hark, I hear horſes, 

[Banquo uithin.] Give us light there, ho! 

2 Mur. Then it is he; the reſt! 
That are within the note of expectation, 
Already are i' th' court. 

1 Mur. His horſes go about. g 

3 Mur. Almoſt a mile; but he does uſually, 
So all men do, from hence to th” palace- gate 
Make it their walk. 


Euter Banquo ard Fleance, with @ torch. 


2 Mur. A light, a light. 

3 Mur. *Tis he. 

x Mur. Stand to't. 

Ban. It will be rain to night. ; 

1 Mur. Let it come down, [They aſſault Banquo.. 
Ban. Oh, treachery ! Fly, Fleance, fly, fly, fly. 


Thou may'ſt revenge. Oh ſlave! ¶ Dies Fle. e/capes. 


3 Mur. Who did ſtrike out the light? 
1 Mur. Was't not the way? 
3 Mur. There's but one down; the ſon 
Is fled. 
2 Mur. We've loſt beſt half of our affair. 
3 Mur. Well, let's away, and ſay how much is 
done. LExeunt. 


ST CEE T7, 
Changes to a Room of State in the Caſlle. 


A banquet prepard. Enter Macbeth, Lady Roſſe, 
Lenox, Lords, and Attendants, 


Mach. You know your own degrees; fit down: 
At firit and laſt, the hearty welcome “. 


believe the true reading is, 
You know your own degrees, fit dun. To firſt 
And laſt the hearty welcome. | 
All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
may be aſſured that their viſit is well received. Joby: 


116 nern ant: 


Lords. Thanks to your Majeſty: 
Mach; Ourſelf will mingle with ſociety, \ 
And play the humble hoſt : 
Our hoſteſs keeps her ſtate, but in beſt time 
We will require her welcome. [They ſit. 
Lady. Pronounce it for me, Sir, to all our friends; 
For my heart ſpeaks they're welceme. 


Enter Fir ſt Mur derer. 


Mac b. See, they encounter thee with their heartsꝰ. 
thanks... | 
Both ſides are even. Here I'll ſit i' th? midſt. 
Be large in mirth, anon weill drink a meaſure 
The table round.— There's blood upon thy face. 
| [To the Murderer, aſide, at the door. 
Mur. Tis Banquo's then. | 
Macb. Tis better thee without, than he within, 
Is he di ſpatch'd? . 
Mur. My Lord, his throat is cut; that J did for him. 
Mach. ee the beſt of cut - throats; yet he's 
00 | 
"That 40 the like for Fleance; if thou didſt itz 


2 7% O 


| 


as: 


Thou art the non-pareil. 
Mur. Moſt-royalSir,... 
Fleance 1s {cap'd. Fe 
Mach. Then comes my fit again: T had elſe been 
perfect, | 
Whole-as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad and gen'ral-as the caling air: 
But now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To ſawcy doubts and fears. But Banquo's ſafe !— + 
Mur. Ay, my good Lord. Safe in a ditch he 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head; [ bides, 
The leaſt a death to nature. 
Math. Thanks for that. 
There the grown ſerpent lies; the worm that's fled, . 


en 


Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 

No teeth for th' preſent. Get thee gone; to- morrow 

We'll hear't ourſelves again, [Exit Mur derer. 
Lady My royal Lord, 

You do not give the cheer : the feaſt is ſold, 

That is not often vouched while 'tis making; 


\ 
7 
7 
I 
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'Tis given with welcome. To feed were beſt at 
home; 


From thence, the ſawce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it 
[The Ghoſt of Banquo riſes, and fits is Mac- 
beth's place. 
Macb. Sweet remembrancer ! 
—Now E digeſtion wait on appetite, 
And health on both! 
Len. May't pleaſe your Highneſs ſit? | 
Mach. Here had we now our country's honour 
roof d, 
Were the grac'd prom of our Banquo preſent, 
Whom may I rather challenge for unkindneſa, 
Than pity for miſchance ! | 
Roſſe. His abſence, Sir, | ; 
Lays blame upon his promiſe. Pleaſe it your High» 
To grace us with your royal company? [neſs 
' Mach. The table's full. [Srarting, 
Len. Here is a place reſerv'd, Sir. 
Macb. Where ? 
Les. Here, my good Lord. | 
What is't that moves your Highneſs ? 
Mach. Which of you have done this? 
Lords. What, my good Lord? 5 
Macb. Thou can'ſt not ſay I did it. Never ſhake 
Thy goary locks at me. | 
Roſſe. Gentlemen, riſe ; his Highneſs is not well. 
Lady. Sit, worthy friends. My Lord is often thus, 
And hath been from his youth. Pray you, keep 
The fit is momentary, on a thought [ſeat : 
He will again be well. If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſhon. 
Feed, and regard him not.—Are you a man ? 
„ [To Macbeth aſide. 
Mach. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on 
Which might appal the devil. [that 
Lady. O proper ſtuff! _ 
This is the very painting of your fear; [A4/ide. 
This is the air-drawn-dagger, which, you ſaid, * 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, theſe flaws and ſtarts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would well become 
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A woman's ſtory at! a winter's fire, 
Authorized by her grandam. Shame itſelf! 
Why do you make ſuch faces? When all's done, 
You look but on a ſtool. 
Mach. Pr'ythee ſee there! 
Behold! look ! lo! how ſay you? 


[ Pointing at the Ghoſt, 


Why, what care I? if thou can'ſt nod, ſpeak too. 
If charnel-houſes and our graves muſt ſend 
Thoſe, that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maus of kites. [The Ghoſt vaniſbes. 
Lady. What? quite unmann'd in folly? 
Macb. If I ſtand here, I ſaw him. 
Lady. Fy, for ſhame! | 
Mach. Blood hath been ſhed ere now, i' th? olden 
Ere human ſtatute purg'd the general weal ; [time, 
Ay, and ſince too, murders have been perform'd 
Too terrible for th' ear: the times have been, 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they riſe again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And puth us from our ſtools. This is more ſtrange 
Than ſuch a murder is. 5 | 
Lady. My worthy. Lord, 
Your noble friends do lack you. 
Mach. I do forget.— f 
Do not muſe at me, my moſt worthy friends; 
I have a ſtrange infirmity, which is nothing 


To thoſe that know. me. Come, love and health 


to all. 


Then I'll fit down ; give me ſome wine, fill full— 


J drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs. 
Would he were here! to all, and him, .we-thirtt, . 
And all to all *. | 
Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 
[Zhe Ghoſt riſes again. 


Mach. Avaunt, and quit my fight ! Let the earth 


hide thee 1- 


i. e. all good wiſhes to all: ſuch as he had named - 


above, Jove, health and jey- War burton. 
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Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood is cold; 
Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
Which thou doſt glare withal. 

Lady. Think of this, good Peers, 
But as a thing of cuſtom ; 'tis no other; 
Only it ſpoils the pleaſure of the time, 

Mach. What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the rugged Ruſſian bear, 
The arm'd.rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger, 
Take any ſhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble ; or be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſfart with thy :{word ; 
If trembling J inhibit, then proteſt me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, terrible ſhadow '! 
Unreal mock'ry, hence! Why, ſo—Being gone, 

[The Ghoſt vaniſheth. 

Jam a man again. Pray you ſit ſtill. 
| [The Lords riſe. 


Lady. You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the 


good meeting 
With moſt admir'd diſorder. 

Mach. Can ſuch things be, | 
And overcome us *, like a ſummer's cloud, 
Without our ſpecial wonder? You make me ſtrange 
Ev'n to the diſpoſition that I owe 7, 
When now [I think you can behold ſuch ſights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. 
Roſſe. What ſights, my Lord? | 

Lady. I pray you ſpeak not; he grows worſe 

and worſe; | 

Queſtion enrages him. At once good night, 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. | 

Leu. Good night, and better health 


* 7. e. paſs over us. Johnſon. 

+ i. e. You make even my own diſpoſition, which I 
am ſo well acquainted with, a matter of wonder and 
aſtoniſhment to me, when I] ſee that thoſe horrid fights 
which to much affright me, make not the leaſt impreſ- 
fon on you Kevial, FR 
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Attend his Majeſty! . 
Lady. Good night to all.  [Exeunt Lordi. 


Mach. It will have blood. — They ſay, blood will 


have blood. | 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to ſpeak; 
Augurs, that underſtand relations *, have 
By mag-pies, andby coughs and rooks brought forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. What is the night? 
Lady. Almoſt at odds with morning, which is 


which. | | 
| Macb. How ſay'ſt thou, that Macduff denies his 
At our great bidding? __ [perſon 


Lady. Did you ſend to him, Sir ? 

Mach.. T hear it by the way; but J will ſend. 
There's not a Thane of them, but in his houſe 
1 keep a ſervant feed. I will to-morrow, * 
Betimes I wil-unto the weyward liſters; 
More ſhall they ſpeak ; for now Pm bent to know, 


By the worſt means, the worſt. , For mine own good 


All cauſes ſhall give way; I am in blood 

Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go oer. 

Strange things I have in head that will to hand; 

Whic in e ated ere they may be ſcann'd. 
Lady. You lack the ſeaſon of all natures , ſleep. 
Mach. Come, we'll to ſleep; my ſtrange and ſelf- 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard uſe. [abuſe 


We're yet but young in deed. [Excunt, 


SCENE Vl. 
Changes to the Heath, 


| Thunder, Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate, 


Wh Witch. Why, how now, Hecate ? ygu look an- 
gerly. : 5 


By relations is meant, the relation one thing is ſups 
poſed to bear to another. Warburton. 

+ T take the meaning to be, you want ſleep, which ſea - 
ſons or gives the reliſh to all nature. Johnſon. 
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Hec. Have I not reaſon, Beldams, as you are? 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 

In riddles, and affairs of death ? 

And I, the miſtreſs of your charms, 
The cloſe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part, 

Or ſhew the glory of our art? 

And, which is worſe, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wey ward ſon, 
Spightful and wrathful, who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 
But make amends now; get you gone, 
And at the pit of Acheron : 

Meet me i' th* morning; thither he 

Will come to know his deſtiny : 

Your veſſels and your ſpells provide, 

Your charms and every thing beſide. 

I am- for th'ꝰ air; this night ll ſpend 
Unto a diſmal fatal end; 

Great bus'neſs muſt be wreught ere noon. 
Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vap'rous drop profound; 
I'll catch it ere it come to ground; 

And that diſtill'd by magic flights, 

Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 

das, by the ſtrength of their illuſion, 

Shall draw him on-to his confuſion. 

Le ſhall ſpurn fate, ſcorn death, and bear 
His hopes *boye wiſdom, grace and fear; 
And you all know, Security 


Is mortal's chiefeſt enemy. [ufic aud a ſong. 


Hark, I am calPd ; my little fpirit, ſee, 
Sits in the foggy cloud, and ſtays for me. 
[Sing within. Come away, come away, &c. 
1 Mitch. Come, let's make haſte,. ſhe'll ſoon be 
back again, | [ Excunt. 
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SC R N KR Vi. 
Changes to a Chamber. 


Enter Lenox and another Lord, 


Len. My former ſpeeches have but hit your 
thoughts, 
M hich can interpret further. Only, I ſay, 
Things have been ſtrangely borne, The gracious 
Duncan | 
"Was pitied of Macbeth—marry, he was dead. 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 
Whom, you may ſay, if 't pleaſe you, Fleance killa, 
For Fleance fled. Men muſt not walk too late. 
© Who cannot want the thought, how monſtrous too 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father? damned fact! 
How did it grieve Macbeth ? did he not ſtraight 
In pious rage the two delinquents tear, 
That were the ſlaves of drink and thralls of ſleep? 
Was not that nobly done? ay, wiſely too; 
'For *twould have anger'd any heart alive 
To hear the men deny't. So that, I ſay, 
He has borne all things well; and I do think, 
That had he Duncan's ſons under his key, 
As, an't pleaſe Heavn, he ſhall not, they ſhould find 
What *twere to kill a father; ſo ſhould Fleance. 
But peace! for from broad words, and *caule he fail'd- 
His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear 
Macduff lives in diſgrace. Sir, can you tell 
Where be beſtows himſelf? h 
Lord. The ſon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court, and is receiv'd 
Of the moſt pious Edward with ſuch grace, 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high reſpet. Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the King upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Siward, 
That by the help of theſe, with Him above 


To ratify the work, we may again 


Sc. 1. NE F H. 1 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights, 


Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives, 


Do faithful homage, and receive free honours; 

All which we pine for now. And this report 

Hath ſo exaſperated their King, that he 

Prepares for ſome attempt of war. 
Len. Sent he to Macduff? | 
Lord. He did; and with an abſolute, Sir, not 7, 


The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who ſhould ſay, you'll rue the time, 
That clogs me with this anſwer. | 


Len. And that well might 


| Adviſe him to a care to hold what diſtance 


His wiſdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meſſage ere he come; that a ſwift bleſſing: 


May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country 


Under a hand accurs'd ! | 
Lord. I'll ſend my prayers with him. [ Exeunt. 


4 


FCTE Iv, SCENE L* 
A dark Cave; in the middle a great Cauldron: 


burning. 


| Thunder. Enter the three Wilc/its, 


1 Mich. 


; Hrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 
2 Witch. Twice and once the hedge-pig whin'd. 
3 Witch. Harper cries, *Tis time, tis time. 


* As this is the chief ſcene of inchantment in the play, 
it is proper, in this place, to obſerve with how much 
judgment Shakeſpeare has ſelected all the circumſtances 
of his infernal ceremonies, and how exactly he has con- 
formed to common opinions and traditious. i 

Thrice the brinded cat hath meu d. | 
The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported to 
converſe with witches, is that of a cat. A witch, wha 
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iich. Round about the cauldron go, 
In the poiſon'd entrails throw. | 
[They march round the cauldron, and throw in the 
| era ingredients as for the preparation of their 
charm. 
Toad, that under the cold ſtone 
Lays and nights has, thirty-one, 


was tried about half a century before the time of Shake- 
ſpeare, had a cat named Ratterkin, as the ſpirit of one of. 
thoſe witches was Grimalkin ; and when any miſchief 
was to be done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterkin go and fly; but 
once when. ſhe. would have ſent Rutterkin to torment a 
daughter of the counteſs of Rutland, inſtead of going or 
Fring, he only cried mew, from whence ſhe diſcovered 


that the lady was out of his power; the power of witches 
being not univerſal, but limited, as Shakeſpeare has ta- 


ken care to inculcate. 


Though his bark cannot be loſt, 
Tet it ſhall be tempeſſ- toſt. 


The common afflictions which the malice of witches 


Produced, were melancholy, fits, and loſs of fleſh, which 
are threatned by ones of Shakeſpear's witches. 

Weary ſev*n-nights, nine times. nine 

Shall be dwindle, peak and pine. | | 


It was likewiſe their practice to deſtroy the cattle of 


their neighbours; and the farmers have to this day ma- 
Ny ceremonies to ſecure their cows and other cattle from 
witchcraft : hut they ſeem to have been moſt ſuſpected 
of malice againſt ſwine. Shakeſpeare has accordingly 
made one of his witches declare that ſhe has been killing 
Ffwine; and Dr Harſenet obſerves, that about that time, 
& a ſow could not be ill of the meaſles, nor a girl of the 
4 ſullens, but ſome old woman was charged with witch- 
wh © 1 | | 

Toad, that under the cold flone, , 

Days and nights has, thirty-one, 

Swelter*d venom ſleeping got; | 

Boil thou fir ſt i th charmed pot. | 
Toads have likewiſe long lain under the reproach of 


being by ſome means acceſſary to witcheraft; for which 


reaſon Shakeſpeare, in the firſt ſcene of this play, calls 
one of the ſpirits Padocke or Toad, and now takes care to 
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Swelter'd venom ſleeping got; 
Boil thou firſt i' th* charmed pot. 
All. Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
1 Witch. Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and hake; 


put a toad firſt into the pot. When Vaninus was ſeized 
at Tholouſe, there was found at his lodgings ingens bufo 
vitro incluſus, a great toad ſhut in a vial, upon which 
thoſe that proſecuted him Veneſicium ex probrabant ; char- 
ged him, I ſuppoſe, with witchcraft. : 

Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake ; 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

For a charm, &c. | 
The propriety of theſe ingredients may be known by 


conſulting the books de Viribus Animalium, and de Mira». 


bilibus Mundi, aſcribed to Albertus Magnus; in which the 


reader, who has time and credulity, may dilcover very 


wonderful ſecrets. 
Finger of birth-Rrengled babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ; 

In the law againſt witches, enacted in the firſt of King 

James, ch. xii. they are ſuppoſed to take up dead bodies to 


_ uſe in inchantments, which was conteſſed by the woman 
whom K. James examined, and who had of a dead body 


that was divided in one of their aſſemblies, two fingers 
for her ſhare. It is obſervable that Shakeſpeare, on this 
great occaſion, which involves the fate of a king, multi- 
plies all the circumſtances of horror. The babe, whoſe 
finger is uſed, muſt be ſtrangled in its birth; the greaſe 


muſt not only be human, but muſt have. dropped from 
a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer; and even the ſow, 
whoſe blood is uſed, muſt have offended nature by de- 


vouring her own farrow. Theſe are touches of judg- 
ment and genius, ; 
And now about the cauldron fing——— 
Black ſpirits and white, 
Blue ſpirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Tou that mingle may. 
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Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog. 
Adder's fork, and blind-worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble. 

All. Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

3 Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches? mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the ravening falt-ſea ſhark, 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i' th? dark, 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and ſlips of yew, 
Silver'd in the moon's eclipſe, 
Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips, 


And in a former part, 
weyward ſiſters, hand in hand. 

Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, | 
And thrice again to make up nine ! | 


Theſe two paſſages I have brought together becauſe they 
both ſeem ſubject to the objection of too much levity 
for the folemnity of enchantment, and may. both be 
.ſhown, by one quotation from Camden's account of Ire- 
3 to be founded upon a practice really obſerved 

y the unciviliſed natives of that country. * When 
any one gets a fall, fays the informer of Camden, he 
«© ſtarts up, and turning three times to the right, digs a 
2 hole in the earth; for they imagine that there is a 
« ſpirit in the ground, and if he falls fick in two or 
* three days, they ſend one of their women that is ſkj]- 
led in that way to the place, where fhe ſays, I call 
c thee from the caſt, weſt, north and ſouth, from the 
«. groves, the woods, the rivers and the fens, from the 
« fairies red, black, white.” There was likewiſe a book 
written before the time of Shakeſpeare, deſcribing, 
amongſt other properties, the colours of ſpirits, 

Many other circumſtances might be particulariſed, in 
which Shakeſpeare has ſhown his judgment and his 
knowledge. Jobnſen. | | 
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Finger of birth- ſtrangled babe, | 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, '_ : 
Make the gruel thick and flab ; 
Add thereto a tyger's chawdron, 
For th? ingredients of our cauldron, 

All. Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. | 

2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hecate, and other three Witches, 
 Hec. Oh! well done! I commend your pains, 
And ev'ry one ſhall ſhare i“ th? gains, 


Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Inchanting all that you pur in. 


Muſic and a Song. 


_ Black ſpirits and white, 
Blue ſpirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 


And now about the cauldron fing, 2 


2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes : 
Open locks whoever knocks, 


S C'E-N-E HI. 
Enter Macbeth. 


Mach. How now, you ſecret, black and midnight 


What is't you dos _ . ſhaps? 
All. A deed without a name; | EO 


Mach. I conjure you by that which you profeſs, : 


Howe'er you come to know it, anſwer me. 
Though you untie the winds,” and let them fight 
Againſt the churches ; though the yeſty waves 
Confound and {wallow navigation up ; | 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down; 
Though caſtles topple on their warders' heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do (lope 
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Their heads to their foundations; ; though the 
treaſure 

Of Nature's germins tumble all together, 

Even till Deſtruction ſicken, anſwer me 

To what I aſk you. 

I Witch, Speak. 
2 Witch. Demand. 
3 Witch, We'll anſwer. 

I Witch. Say if th hadſt rather ina it from our: 
Or from our maſters ? ſmouths,. 
Mach, Call em. Let me ſee em. 

1 Witch. Pour in ſow's blood that hath eaten 

Her nine farrow ; greaſe that's ſweaten 

From the murderer's gibbet, —_ 

Into the flame. | 


All, Come high or low,. 5 | 
Thyſelf and office deftly ſhow. - [Thunder. 


Apparition of an armed head riſes. 


Mach, Tell me, thou unknown power- 
1 Witch. He knows thy thought; 
Hear his ſpeech, but ſay thou nought. 
App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware 
Macduff! | 
Beware the Thane of Fife—diſmiſs me—enough. 
[Deſcends, 
Mach. Whate'er thou art, for thy good caution, . 


thanks; 
Thou'ſt harp'd my fear aright. But one word more 


1 Witch. He will not be commanded. Here's an- 
other, 


More potent than the firſt. [Tunder. 
Apparition of a bloody child riſes. 


App. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth! 

Mach. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 

App. Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. | ee 

Mach. Then live, Macduff; what need I fear of 
But yet Ill make aſſurance double ſure, '[thee? 
And take a bond of Tate; thou ſhalt not live, | 


Fs 
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That I may tell pale-hearted Fear it lies, | 
And ileep in ſpight of thunder. (Thunder. 


Apparition of a child croun'd, with a tree in his 
| hand, riſes. 

What is this, | 
That riſes like the iſſue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby-brow the roun 
And top of ſovereignty ?- i 

Al. Liſten, but ſpeak not. „ 
Aop. Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are: 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſſid be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunſinane's high hill 


Shall come againſt him. [ Deſcends.. 


. Macb. That will never be. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his Seng root? Sweet: boadments !” 
„„ | 5 
Rebellious head riſe never, till the wood 
Of Birnam riſe, and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
Shall leave the leaſe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal cuſtom.— Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing; tell me, if your art 
Can tell ſo much, ſhall Banquo's iſſue ever 52 
Reign in this kingdom? 
Al. Seek to know no more. 
The. cauldron ſinks into the ground, 
Mach. I will be ſatisfy'd. Deny me this, 
And an eternal curſe fall on you ! Let me know 
Why ſinks that cauldron, and what noiſe is this. 
1 Witch. Shew ! _ [ Hautboys: 
2 Witch. Sew! . 
3 Witch. Shew ! | 
- Al. Shew his eyes, and grieve his heart 
Come. like ſhadows, ſo depart. 
[Eight kings appear and paſs over in order, and. 
Banquo he laſt, with a glaſs in his hand. 
Mach. Thou art too like the ſpirit of Banquo. 
_ Down! 
Thy erown doſt ſear mine eye-balls.— And thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt 
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A third is like the former. Filthy hags! 
Why do n ſhew me this !——A fourth? Start, 
eye! ; 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th' erack of 
doom ?— | 
Another yet?——A ſeventh! I'll ſee no more 
And yet the eight appears, who bears a glaſs, 
Which ſhews me many more ; and ſome I ſee, 
That twofold balls and treble ſceptres carry *; 
Horrible fight ! nay, now, I fee 'tis true; | 
For the blood-boker'd F Banquo ſmiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. What, is this ſo? 
1 Witch. Ay, Sir, all this is ſo. But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 
Come, ſiſters, chear we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights : | 
Pl charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antic round, . 
That this great king may kindly ſay, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. | [Muſic, 
| [The Witches dance and vaniſh. 
Mach. Where are they? gone? ——Let this per- 
nicious hour | | 
Stand ay accurſed in the kalendar. 
Come in, without there! 


Euter Lenox. 


Len. What's your Grace's will? 

Mach. Saw you the weyward ſiſters? 

Len. No, my Lord. | 
Macb. Came they not by you? 

Len. No indeed, my Lord. . | 
Macb. Infected be the air whereon they ride, 


This was intended as a compliment to K. James I. 
who firſt united the two iſlands and the three kingdoms. 
under one head; whoſe houſe too was ſaid to be de- 
ſcended from Banquo. Warburton. 

+ Blood-bolter'd means one whoſe blood hath iſſued out 
at many wounds, as flour of corn paſſes through the 
holes of a ſieve. Shakeſpeare uſed it to inſinuate the 
barbarity of Banquo's murderers, who covered him with 
wounds. bid. | 
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And damn'd all thoſe that truſt them! T did hear 
The galloping of horſe. Who was't came by? 

Len. Tis two or three, my Lord, that bring-you 
Macduff is. fled to England. | [ word 

Mach. Fled to England! 

Len. Ay, my good Lord. 

Macb. aſide.] Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread 
The flighty purpoſe never is oertook, [exploits, 
"Unleſs the deed go with it. From this moment, 
The very tirſtlings of my heart ſhall be 
The firſtlings of my hand. And even now, 

To crown my thoughts with acts, be't thought and 
The caſtle of Macdutf I will ſurpriſe, [done, 
Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o' th' ſword 

His wit, his babes, and all unfortunate ſouls . 
That trace him in his line. No boaſting like a fool; 
This deed I'll do before this purpoſe cool. 

But no more-fights.—Where are theſe gentlemen ? 
Come, bring me where my are. . [Exennt. 


"SCENE HM 
Changes to Macduff*s Caſtle in Fife. 
Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Roſſe. 


L. ne What had he done to make him fly the 
and ? 

:Roſſe. You mult have patience, Madam. 

L. Macd. He had none; 
His flight was madneſs : when our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

Rojſſe. You know not 
Whether it was his wiſdom or his fear. 

L. Macd. Wiſdom ? to leave his wife, to leave 


his babes, 
His manſion, and his titles, in a Place 
From whence himſelf does fly. He loves us not, 


He wants the nat'ral touch *; for the poor wren, 


» Natural ſeofibiliry. He is- not touched with natu- 
ral affection. Jobben. 
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The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
wall is the fear, and nothing is the love; 
As little is the wiſdom, where the flight 
So runs againſt all reaſon. 
Roſſe. My deareſt couſin, 
A pray you ſchool yourſelf; but for your huſband, 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits oꝰ tl ſeaſon. I dare not ſpeak much further; 
Put cruel are the times when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourſelves: when we hold ru- 
mour  ' | 1 a 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent ſea | 
Each way, and move.——T take my leave of you; 
Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 
Things at the worſt will ceaſe, or elſe climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty couſin, 
Bleſſing upon you! ' as 
I. Macd. Father'd he is, and yet he's fatherleſs. 
Roſſe. I am fo much a fool; ſhould I ſtay longer, 
It would be my diſgrace and your diſcomfort. 
J take my leave at once. I Ei Roſe, 
L. Macd. Sirrah, your father's dead, 
And what will you: do now? how will you live? 
Son. As birds do, mother. 
I. Macd. What, on worms and flies? 
Son. On what I get, I mean, and ſo do they. 
L. Macd. Poor bird! thou'dſt never fear the net 
The pit-fall, nor the gin. I.nor lime, 
Jon. Why ſhould I, mother ? poor birds they are 
not ſet for. 
My father is not dead for all your ſaying. _ 
I. Macd. Yes, he is dead; how wilt thou do for 
= father? 
Son. Nay, how will you do for a huſband ? 
L. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at: any 
market. | 5 | 
Son. Then you'll buy 'em to ſell again, 


＋ To hold rumour ſeems to mean here, to interpret 
rumour. Keviſal. a 
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L. Macd. Thou — with all thy wit, and yet, 
With wit enough for the. d faith, 


Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 
L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 
Son. What is a traitor? 
L. Macd. Why, one that {wears and lies, 
Son. And be all traitors that do fo ? 
L. Macd; Every one that does fo i is a traitor, and 
muſt be hang'd. 
Son. And muſt they all be hang'd that ſwear 
.and lie ? 
L. Macd. Every one. | 
Son. Who muſt hang them? 
L. Macd. Why, the honeſt men. 
Son. Then the liars and ſwearers are fools x for 
there are liars and ſwearers enow to beat the honeſt 


men, and hang up them. 


L. Macd. God help thee, poor Wb But how 
wilt thou do for a father? 
Son. If he were dead you'd weep for him; if you 


would not, it were a good ſign that I ſhould quick- FT 


Iy have a new father. 
L. Macd. Poor prattler! how thou talleſt? 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſſ. Bleſs you, fair dame! I am not to you 
known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour 1 am perfect. 
J doubt ſome danger does approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here; hence with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am teo ſavage ; 
To do worſe to you were fell cruelty, 
Which is too nigh your perſon. Heav'n preſerve you! 
I dare abide no longer. [Exit Meſſenger, 
L. Macd. Whither ſhould I fly? | 
Pve done no harm. - But I remember now 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good, ſometime | 
Accounted dangerous folly. Why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, | 
To ſay I'd done no harm ?—What are theſe brows ? 
Y © 1. VHI. - M 
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Enter Murderers. 


Mur. Where is your huſband ! 
L. Macd. I hope in no place fo unſanQified, 


Where ſuch as thou may'ſt find him. 


Aur. He's a traitor. ; | 

Son. Thou lyſt, thou ſhag-ear'd villain. 

Mur. What, you egg? [Stabbing him, 
Young fry of treachery ! | 

Son. Heas kilPd me, mother. 


Run away, pray you. : 
[Exit L. Macduft, crying, Murder! Murderers 
purſue her. | 


SCENE 1v. 
Changes to the King of England's Palace. 
Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 


| Mal. Let us ſeek out ſome. deſolate ſhade, and 


Weep our ſad boſoms empty. [there 
Macd. Let us rather | 
Hold faſt the mortal ſword ; and, like good men, 
Beſtride our down-faln birthdom*. Each new morn 
New widows how], new orphans cry; new ſorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds | 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like ſyllables of dolour. | 
Mal. What I believe, I'll wail ; ; 
What know, believe; and what I can redreſs, 
As I ſhall find the time to friend, I will. | 
What you have ſpoke, it may be ſo perchance; 
This tyrant, whoſe fole name bliſters our tongues, 
Was once thought honeſt : you have loy?d.him well; 
He hath not touch'd you yet. Pm young; but 
ſomething | | | 


The alluſion is to a man from whom ſomething va- 
luable is about to be taken by violence, and who, that 
he may detend it without incumberance, lays it on the 
ground, and ſtands:over it with tis weapon in his hand. 

DE 3 Warburton, 
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You may deſerve of him through me; and wiſdom 
To offer up a weak, poor innocent lamb, 
T' appeale an angry God. | 
Macd. I am not treacherous, 
Mal. But Macbeth is; 
A good and virtuous nature way recoil 
In an imperial charge. I crave your pardon : 


That which you are my thoughts cannot tranipoſe ; 


Angels are bright ſtill, though the brighteſt fell; 
Though all things foul would. bear the brows of 
Yet Grace muſt look ſtill ſo. 1 
Macd, I've loſt my hopes. 5 
1 eee ev'n there where I did find my 
doubts. 


Why in that rawneſs * left you wife and children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ?——T pray you, | 


Let not my jealouſies be your diſhonours, 

But mine own ſafeties. You may be rightly juſt, 

Whatever I ſhall think. | | 
Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

Great Tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure, 


For goodneſs dares not check thee Wear thou 


thy wrongs— 

His title is affear'd F.—Fare thee well, Lord: 
J would not be the villain that thou tliink'ſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, + 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. ; . 

Mal. Be not offended; 
I ſpeak not as in abſolute fear of you. 
I think our country finks beneath the yoak : 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. I think, withal, 
There would be hands up-lifted in my right ; 
And here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thouſands. But for all this, 
When I ſhall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my ſword, yet my poor country 


* Without previous proviſion, without due prepara- 
tion, without maturity of counſel. Johnſon. 
+ Affear d, a law term for confirmed, Pope; 
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Sball have more vices than it had before; 
More ſuffer, and more ſundry ways than ever, 
By him that ſhall ſucceed. 
Macd. What ſhould he be? 
Mal. It is myſelf I mean, in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice fo grafted, 
That, when they ſhall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will ſeem as pure as ſnow, and the poor ſtate 
Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my confineleſs harms. | 
Macd. Not in the legions . 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, | 
In evils to top Macbeth, 
Mal, I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falle, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry ſin 
That has a name: But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs ; your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill u 
The ciſtern of my Inſt; and my deſire | 
All continent impediments would o'erbear, 
That did oppoſe my will. Better Macbeth, 
Than ſuch an one to reign. 
Macd, Boundleſs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Tt untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. Burt fear not yer 
To take upon you what is yours; you may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hoodwink. 
We've willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour ſo many, 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, 
Finding it fo inclin'd. 
Mal. With this there grows, 
In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 
A ftanchleſs avarice, that, were J king, 
J ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands; 
Deſire his jewels, and this other's houſe ; 
And my more-having would be as a ſauce 
To make me hunger more; that I ſhould forge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
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Deſtroying them for wealth. 

Macd. This avarice | 
Sticks deeper ; grows with more pernicious root 
Than ſummer-ſeeming Juſt “; and it hath been 
The ſword of our ſlain kings. Yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath. foyſons + to fill up your will, 
Of your mere own. All theſe are portable, 
With other graces weight'd. 


Mal. But I have none: the king-becoming graces, 


As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Bounty, perſev'rance, mercy, lowlineſs, 
Devotion, patience, eourage, fortitude ;. 

J have no reliſh of them, but abound 

In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, | 


Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ſhould 


Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 
Macd. Oh Scotland! Scotland! - 
Mal. If ſuch a one be fit to govern, ſpeak. 
J am as I have ſpoken. 
Macd, Fit to. govern 2 
No, not to live. O nation miſerable, 
With an untitled tyrant; bloody-ſcepter'd, : 
When ſhalt thou ſee thy wholeſome days again? 
Since that the trueſt iſſue of thy. throne 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurs'd, | 
And. does. blaſpheme his breed. Thy royal father 
Was a molt fainted King; the Queen that bore 
thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, I 
Dy'd every day ſhe liv'd. Oh, fare thee well! 
Theſe evils. thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf 
Have baniſh'd me from Scotland. Oh, my breaſt! 
Thy hope ends here. | 
Mal. Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples; reconciPd my thoughts 


* Thepaſſion which laſts no longer than the-heat of 


life, and which goes off in the winter of age. Warburton. 


+ Plenty. Pope. 
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To thy good truth and honour. Devili{ly Macbeth 
By many of theſe trains hath ſought to win me 


Into his pow'r, and modeſt wiſdom plucks me 


From over-credulous haſte: but God above 


Deal between thee and me | for even now 


J put myſelf to thy direction, and 

Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames TI laid upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman, never was forſworn, 


Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 


At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devil to his fellow, and delight 


No leſs in truth than life. My firſt falſe-ſpeaking 
Was this upon myſelf, What I am truly, | 


Is thine, and my poor country's, to command; 

Whither, indeed, before thy here approach, 

Old Siward with ten thouſand warlike-men, 

All ready at a point, was ſetting forth. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs “ 

Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you ſilent ?- 
viacd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 


"Tis hard to reconcile. | Lonce, 
9 G. E N R V. 
Enter a Doctor. | ; 


Mal. Well; more anon.—Comes the king forth;. 
I pray you ? 
Doct. Ay, Sir; there are a crew of wretched ſouls: 
That ſtay his cure; their malady convinces 


The great aſſay of art. But at his touch, 


Such ſanctity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. Exit. 


I am inelined to believe that Shakeſpeare wrote, 
aud the chance, O goodneſs, | 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Johnſon. 

I conceive the ſenſe of the paſſage is rather this: And 
may the ſucceſs of that goodneſs which is about to exert 
itſelf in my behalf, be ſuch as may be equal to the ju- 
ſtice of my quarxel. Revi/al, | 


r 
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Mal. I thank you, Doctor. | | 
Macd. What's the diſeaſe he means? 

Mal. Tis call'd the evil; 

A moſt miraculous work in this good King, 

Which often ſince my here remain in England 

Pve ſeen him do. How he ſolicits Heav'n, 

Himſelf beſt knows; but ſtrangely-viſited people, 

All ſwoln and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures, 

Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. And 'tis ſpoken, 

To the ſucceeding royalty he leaves | | 

The healing benediction. With this ſtrange virtue, 


, 5 


He hath a heavenly gift of Prophecy I 
And ſundry bleſſings hang about his throne, 
That ſpeak him full of grace. | 


A N ME: VE. 
Enter Roſle.. 


Macd: See, who-comes here! 
Mal. My countryman ;. but yet I know him not. 
Macd. My ever-gentle couſin, welcome hither. 
Mal. I know him now. Good God, betimes re- 
The means that make us ſtrangers! [move 
Roſſe. Sir, Amen. 
Macd. Stands Scotland where it did?“ 
Roſſe. Alas, poor country, 
Almoſt afraid to know itſelf. It cannot 
Be calPd our mother, but our grave; where nothing; 
But who knows nothing, is once ſeen to ſmile: 
Where ſighs and groans, and fhrieks that rend the 
| air, | 
Are made, not mark'd; where violent ſorrow ſeems. 
A modern ecſtaſy; the dead man's knell 
Is: _—_ ſcarce aſk'd for whom; and good men's 
| ives | 
Zxpire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. 
Macd; Oh relation 
Too nice, and yet too true! | 
Mal, What's the neweſt grief? 


a 
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Koſſe. That of an hour's age doth hiſs the ſpeaker ; \ 
Each minute teems a new one. 7 
Macd. How does my wife? 
: off Why, well. 
acd. And all my children? 
Roe. Well TOO, — 0 
Macd. The tyrant has net batter'd at their peace? \ 
Roſſe. No; they were well at peace when I did - 
leave %em. | N 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your ſpeech. How \ 
goes it? | ( 
Roſſe. When I came hither to tranſport the tidings \ 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out, 
Which was to my belief witneſs'd the rather, 
For that I ſaw the tyrant's pow'r a-foot. 
Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight, 
To doff their dire diſtreſſes. 
Mal. Be't their comfort 
We're coming thither. Gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thouſand men ; 
An older and a better ſoldier, none | . 
That Chriſtendom gives out | p 
Roſſe. Would I could anſwer | 
This comfort with the like! But J have words, 
That would be howPd out in the deſert air, 
| Where hearing ſhould not catch them. 
Macd. What concern they ? 
The gen'ral cayſe? or is it a fee grief l, 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt? _. 
Roſſe. No mind that's honeſt, 
But in it ſhares ſome woe; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 5 
Macd. If it be mine, | 
Keep it not from me; quickly let me have it. 
Roſſe. Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for. 
ever, | 2 


A peculiar ſorrow ; a grief that hath a ſingle owner. 
The expreſſion is, at leaſt to our cars, very barſh. 
Jaohiſon. 
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Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. 
Macd, Hum! I guelts at it. 
Roſſe. Your caſtle is ſurpriz'd, your wife and 
babes | 
Savagely ſlaughter'd. To relate the manner, 
Were on the quarry of theſe murder'd deer 
To add the death of you. 
Mal. Merciful Heavin! 
What, man | neter pull your hat upon your brows x 
Give {orrow words; the grief that does not ſpeak, 
Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macd. My children too! 
__ r children, ſervants, all that could be 
ound. 
Macd. And TI muſt be from thence! My wife 
kilPd too! 
Roſſe. J have ſaid. 
Mal. Be comforted. | 
Let's make us med'cines of our great revenge, 


To cure this deadly grief. 


Macd. He has no children. All my pretty ones? 
Did you fay all? What, all? Oh, hell-kite ! all! 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 


At one fell ſwoop ? 


Mal. Diſpute it like a man. 
Macd. I ſhall do fo, 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember ſuch things were, 


That were moſt precious to me. Did Heav'n look 


on, | 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all ftruck for thee ! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, | 


Fell ſlaughter on their ſouls. Heav'n reſt them now! 


Mal. Be this the whetſtone of your ſword ; let 
grief 


Convert to wrath. Blunt not the heart, enrage it. 


Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine 
eyes, | 


And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle Heav'n! 
Cut ſhort all intermillion; front to front 
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Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myſelf; 

Within my ſwörd's length ſet him; if he *ſcape, 

Then Heav'n forgive him too! | 
Mal. This tune goes manly. | 

Come, go we to the King: our power is ready; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 

Is ripe for ſhaking, and the powers above 

Put on their inſtruments, Receive what cheer you 


| may; 
The night is long that never finds the day. 
5 | [ Excuns. 


CS yo SCENE I 
An Ante-chanber in Macbeth's Caſile. 


Enter a Doctor of Phyſic, and a Genileuomas. 
| | Dockor. | | 
1 Have two nights watch'd with you, but can per- 


ceive no truth in your report. When was it ſhe 


Taſt walk'd ? | 

Gent. Since his Majeſty went into the field, I 
have ſeen her riſe from her bed, throw her night- 
£0wn upon her, unlock her cloſet, take forth paper, 
fold it, write upon't, read it, afterwards ſeal it, and 


again return to bed; yet all this while in a moſt 


faſt ſleep. 
Doc. A great perturbation in nature! to reeeive 
at once the benefit of ſleep, and do the effects of 


Wuatching. In this flumbry agitation, beſides her 


walking, and other actual performances, what, at 
any time, have you heard her ſay? 

: Gent. That, Sir, which I will not report after 
ST | | | 
Doct. Vou may to me, and tis moſt meet you ſhould. 


Gent, Neither to you, nor any one, having no 


witneſs to confirm my ſpeech. 
; Enter Lady Macbeth with a taper, 
Lo, you! Here ſhe comes. This is her very guiſe, 
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and, upon my life, faſt aſleep. Obſerve her, ſtand 
cloſe. | | 

Dod. How came ſhe by that light? 

Gent. Why, it flood by her, She has light by 
her continually ; *tis her command. 

Dot. You lee her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut. 

Dot. What is it ſhe does now? Look how ſhe 
rubs her hands. 

Gent. It is an accuſtom'd action with her to ſeem 
thus waſhing her hands; I have known her con- 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour, - 

Lady. Yet here's a ſpot. | 

Doct. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks. I will ſet down what 
comes from her, to ſatisfy my remembrance the 
more ſtrongly. 

Lady. Out! damned ſpot ; out, I ſay One, two; 
why then 'tis time to do't Hell is murky. 
Fy, my Lord, fy! a ſoldier, and afraid? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to account ?——Yet who would have 
thought the old man to have ſo much blood in him? 

Doct. Do you mark that? 
| Lady. The Thane of Fife had a wife; where is 
ſhe now? What, will theſe hands ne'er be clean? 
No more o' that, my Lord, no more o' that: you 
mar all with this ſtarting. 

Dock. Go to, go to; you have known what you 
ſhould not. : | 

Gent. She has ſpoke what ſhe ſhould not, I am 
ſure of that. Heav'n knows what ſhe has known. 

Lady. Here's the ſmell of the blood ſtill; all the 
perſumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little 
hand. Oh! oh! oh! . | 

Doct. What a ſigh is there? The heart is ſorely 
charg'd. 7 

Gent. I would not have ſuch a heart in my bo- 
ſom for the dignity of the whole body. 

Dock. Well, well, well 
Gent. Pray God it be, Sir. 
Do#. This diſeaſe is beyond my practice; yet I 


* * 
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have known thoſe which have walk'd in their ſleep, 
who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady, Waſh your hands, put on your night-gown, 
look not fo pale.—I tell you yet again, Banquo's 
buried; be cannot eme out of his grave. 

Dog. Ev'n lo? 

Lady. To bed, to bed; there's knocking at the 
gate. Come, come, come, come, give me your 
hand: what's done cannot be undone. To bed, 
to bed, to bed. I Exit Lady. 

Dock. Will ſhe go now to bed? 

Gent. Directly. 1 | 

Doct. Foul whiſp'rings are abroad; unnat'ral 

deeds | 
Do breed unnatral troubles. Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
More needs ſhe the divine than the phyſician. 


God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 


Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And ſtill keep eyes upon her. So, good night. 
My mind ſhe as mated *, and amaz'd my ſight. 
] think, but dare not ſpeak. | 

Gent. Good night, good doctor.  FExennt. 


S Gik . 5 
Changes to a Field, with a Wood at diſtance. 


Enter Menteth, Cathneſs, Angus, Lenox, and 


Soldiers. 


Ment. The Engliſh power 1s near, led on by 
Malcolm, | 
His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. 
Revenges burn in them, for their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man . 
Ang. Near Birnam-wood 
Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming. 


* That is, terrified, diſmayed. Revite!. 
F i. e. a religious, an aſcetic. JWartirion. 
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Cath. 3 knows if Deanlbain be with his bro« 

ther ? 

Len. For certain, Sir, he is not, © Pre a file 
Of all the gentry; there is Siward's fon, 
And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteſt their firſt of manhood. 

Ment. What does the tyrant ? 

Cath. Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifies. 
dome ſay he's mad; others, that leſſer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury; ; but for certain, 

He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd caule 

Within the belt of rule. 

Ang. Now does he feel 

His ſecret murders ſticking on his hands ; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith - breach; 3 
Thoſe he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love; now does he feel his title 
Hang looſe about him, like a giant's robe 

Upon a dwarfiſh thief. 

Ment. Who then ſhall blame 
His pelter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtarr, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itſelf, for being there? 

Cath. Well, march we on, 
To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd. 
Meet we the med'cine of the ſickly weal, 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Len. Or ſo much as it needs, 

To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeely 
Make up our march towards Birnam. 


s © N 
7. he Caſile of Dunſinane. 


Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 


Mach. Bring me no more reports. Let them fly 
Till Birnam-wood remove to Dunſinane, Call; 
J cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm? 
Was he not born of woman? Spirits, that know 
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All mortal conſequences, have pronounc'd it, 
Fear not, Macbeth; 20 man that's born of woman © 

. Shall eber have power upon thee.——-Then fly, falſe 
And mingle with the Engliſh Epicures. [Thanes, 
The mind I ſway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never ſagg with doubt, nor ſhake with fear. 


Enter a Servant. 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd lowi! 
"Where got'ſt thou that gooſe- look? | 
Ser. There are ten thouſan 
Mach. Geeſe, villain ? 
Ser. Soldiers, Sir. | 
Mach. Go, priek thy face, and over - red thy fear, 
Thou lilly-liver'd boy. What ſoldiers, _ N 
Death of thy ſoul! thoſe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counſellors to fear. What ſoldiers, whey-face? 
Ser. The Engliſh force, ſo pleaſe you. | 
Mac b. Tong thy face hence—Seyton I— I'm ſick 
| at heart, | by 
When I behold—Seyton, I ſay !—This puſh 
Will cheer me ever, or diſeaſe me now. 
I have liv'd long enough: my way of life 
Is falPn into the ſear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which ſhould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
1 muſt not look to have; but in their ſtead, 
Curſes not loud but deep, mouth honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 
Seyton! | 85 Lnot. 


Enter Seyton. 


Sey. What is your gracious pleaſure? 
Mach What neus more? 
Sey. All is confirm'd, my Lord, which was re- 


orted. | | 
Macb. Pll fight, till from my bones wy fleſh be 
ive me my armour. Chack d: 


Sey. Tis not needed yet. 
. Macb. Pl put it on. 


-* 2M May of He. Johnſon, 
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Send out more horſes, ſkirre the country round ? 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Give me mine armours. 
How does your patient, Doctor? 
Dock. Not ſo ſick, my Lord, 

As ſhe is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her from her reſt. | 

Macb, Cure her of that. | 
Ganſt not thou miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow, 
Raze out the written-troubles of the brain, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doct. Therein the patient 
Muſt miniſter unto himſelf. | 

Mach. Throw phyſic to the dogs, I'll none of it. 
Come put my armour on; give me my ſtaff. 
Seyton, ſend out Doctor, the Thanes fly from me 
Come, Sir, difpatch—lIf thou could'ſt, Doctor, caſt 
The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, cg, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health; 
J would applaud thee to the very eccho, 
That ſhould applaud again. PulPt off, I ſay 
What rhubarb, ſerma, or what purgative drug, 


Would ſcour theſe Engliſh hence ! Hear'ſt thou of 


them? 
Doct. Ay, my good Lord; your royal preparation 


| Makes us hear ſomething. 


Mach. Bring it after me. 
I-will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam-foreſt come to Dunſinane. 

Doct. Were I from Dunſinane away and clear, 
Profit again ſhould hardly draw me here. [ Excunt. 


s CRM K---IV- 
Changes to Birnam- Mood. 


Enter Malcolm, Siward, Macduff, Siward's Sor, 


Menteth, Cathneſs, Angus, and Soldiers marching. 


Mal. Couſins, J hope the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be ſafe. | 
8 N. 2 
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Ment. We doubt it nothing. 
Siu. What wood is this before us? 
Ment. The wood of Birnam. 
Mal. Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear*t before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 
The numbers of our hoſt, and make diſcoy'ry 
Err in report of us. | 
Sold. Ft ſhall be done. | 
Siw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
Keeps {till in Dunfinane, and will endure 
Our ſetting down before't. 
Mel. Tis his main hope; 
For where there is advantage to be giv'n *. 
Both more and leſs have given him the revolt: 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 


Whoſe hearts are abſent too. 


Macd. Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Induſtrious foldierſhip. a 

Siw. The time approaches | 
That will, with due deciſion, make us know 
What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts ſpeculative their unſure hopes relate, 


But certain iſſue ſtrokes muſt arbitrate; 


Towards which, advance the war. f 


LEreunt marching. 
$ © . 
Changes to the Caſtie of Dunſinane. 
Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and Soldjers, with drums 


and colcurs. 


Macb. Hang out our banners on the outward walls: 
The cry is ſtill, they come. Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn. Here let them ly, 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 


Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould be Qurs, 


* —— where there is a vantage to be gone, | 
Advantage or *vantage, in the time of Shakeſpeare, ſignĩ- 
fied opportunity. Johnſon, | | 
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We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that 

* , noiſe? | [4 cry within of women, 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good Lord. 

Mach. I have almoſt forgot the taſte of fears: 
The time has been my ſenfes would have cool'd 
To: hear a night-ſhriek, and my fell of hair 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze and ſtir, 


As life were in't. I have ſup'd full of horrors; 
Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 


Cannot once ſtart me, Wherefore was that cry? 
Sey. The Queen, my Lord, is dead. 
Mach. She ſhould have dy'd hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for ſuch a word &. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time +; 

And all our yeſterdays have lighted feols 

The way to dufty death. Out, out, brief candle? 


Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player, 


That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 

And then is heard no more! it is a tale, 

Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 

Signifying nothing! | 

- Enter a Meſſenrer, 

Thou com'ſt to aſe thy tongue. Thy ſtory quickly. 
Meſſ. My gracious Lord, | 


I ſhould report that which, I ſay, I ſaw, 
But know not how to do't. 5 


Mach. Well, ſay it, Sir. 
 M:/F. As I did ſtand my watch upon the hill, 
T-look'd toward-Birnam, and anon, methought, 
The wood began to move. ; 


. * Word, here ſtands for the notice delivered by it. 
The ſenſe is, There would have been a time when this 
ill news would have met me much leſs improperly than 
at preſent, when | am already in a manner overwhelm'd. 
by ſuch a multitude of other cares and. apprehenſioas I. 
ſhould then have been better prepared. to tupport .this.. . 
alſſiction. Revifal 7 8 | 

＋ i. e. deſtiged time. * 
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Mach. Liar, and ſlave! [Striking him. 
Meſſ. Let me endure your wrath if't be not ſo.z 
Within this three mile you may ſee it eoming; 
IT fay, a moving grove. | 7 5 
Mach. If thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, | 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee ; if thy ſpeech be ſooth, 
IT care not if thou doſt for me as much. 
—T pull in reſolution *, and begin 
To doubt th' equivocation of the fiend, 
That lies like truth. Fear not, till Birnam- wood 
Do come to Dunſinane, and now a wood 
Comes towards Dunſinane. Arm, arm, and out! 
If this which he avouches does appear, 8 
There is nor flying hence, nor tarry ing here; 
J 'gin to be aweary of the ſun, N 
And wiſh the ſtate o' th' world were now undone. 
Ring the alarum bell. Blow, wind! come, wrack? 
At leaſt we'll die with harneſs on our back. 
| - [LExeuuh 


8 G E N R VI. 
Before Dunſinane. 


Enter Malcolm, Siward, Macduf, and their Army 
with boug hs. | 


Mal. Now, near enough. Your Ieavy ſcreens 
throw down, | 
And ſhow like thoſe you are. You, worthy uncle, 
Shall with my couſin, your right noble ſon, 
Lead our firſt battle. Brave Macduff and we 
Shall take upon's what elſe remains to- do, : 
According to our order, 
Siu. Fare you well: 
Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 
Let us be beaten if, we cannot fight. | 
Macd. Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give them 
all breath, 
Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 
[Exeunt. Alarums continued 


I pall in reolution- Johnſon. 
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| Enter Macbeth. py 


Mach. They've ty'd me to a luke, I cannot fly; 
But, bear-like, I muſt fight the courſe. What's he 
That was not born of woman ? fuch a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 


Euter young Siward. 


Fo. Siu. What is thy name? 


Mach. Thou'lt be afraid te hear it. 
Jo. Siw. No, though thou ealb'ſt thyſelf a hotter 
Than any is in hell. name, 
Macb. My name's Macbeth. | 
Yo. Siu. The devil himſelf could not pronounce: 
More hatefuk-to mine ear. 1 
Mach. No, nor more fearful. ; 
Yo. Siu. Thou lieſt, abhorred tyrant ;. with my 
III prove the lie thou ſpeabꝰſt. [ſword 
- [#ight, and young Siward's ſlain. 
Nach. Thou waſt born of woman. 
But ſwords I fwile at, w eapons laugh to ſcorn, 
Brandiſh'd by man that's. of a woman born. [ Exit. 


Alarums.. Enter Macduff. 


Hee That way the noiſe is. Tyrant, ſhew thy 
ace ; 

If thou be'ſt ſlain, and with no ſtroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghoſts will haunt me ſtill. 


I oannot ftrike at wretched Kernes, whoſe arms 


Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves; or thou, Macbeth, 
Or elſe my ſword with an unbatter'd edge 

I ſheath again undeeded. There thou. ould be 
By this great clatter one of greateſt note 

Seems bruited. Let me find him, Fortune! 

And more I beg not. (Exit. Alarum 


Enter Malcolm and Siward. 


Siu. This way, my Lord. The eaſtle's gencly 
render'd; 
The tyrant's people on both ſides do fight; : 
The noble Fhanes do bravely in the war; 


The day almoſt * itſelf yours, 
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And little is to do. 
Mal. We've met with foes 


Thar ſtrike beſide us. 
Siu. Enter, Sir, the caſtle. [ Exeunt; 4 


SC N -W 
Enter Macbeth. 


Macb. Why ſhould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own ſword? whilſt I ſee lives, the gaſhes 
Do better upon them. 


To him, enter Macduff. 


Macd; Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Mach. Of all men elſe I have avoided thee; 
But get thee back, my ſoul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already, 

Macd. Tve no words; 

My voice is m my Tword ! thou Viloodier- villain 
Than terms can give thee out. { Fight. Alarum. 
Mach. Thou loſeſt labour: 1 

As eaſy may'ſt thou the leencheme air * 
With thy keen ſword impreſs, as make me bleed: 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts; 
F bear a charmed life, which mult not yield 
To one of woman born. 
 Macd. Deſpair thy charm !. 
And let the angel whom thou ſtill haſt ſerv'd, 
Fell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb: 
Unrimely ripp'd. 

Mach. Accurſed be that tongue that tells me oy. 
Por it hath cow'd my better part of man; 

And be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter + with us in a double ſenſe; 

That "vhs the word of promiſe to our ear, 

And Ss! > it to our hope. PII not fight with thee. 

Macd, Then yield-thee, coward, . 

And live to be the ſhew and gaze oi th time. 
We'll ods thee, as our rarer monſters are, . 


That is, air which cannot be eut. Johnſon. 
+ That ſnuſte with ambiguous expreſſons. I. 


"hd 
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Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 
Here may you fee the tyrant, 

Mach. I will not yield, 
To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. 
Though Birnam-wood be come to Dunſinane, 
And thou, oppos'd, be of no woman born, 
vet J will try the laſt. Before my body 
I throw my warlike ſhield. Lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be he that firſt cries, Hold, enough. 


[Exeunz feohting. Alarums, 


SCENE vi 


Retreat and flouriſh. Enter with drum and colours, 
Malcolm, Siward, Roſſe, Thanes, and Soldiers. 


Mal. AO the friends. we miſs were ſafe ar- 
riv 
Siu. Some muſt go off; and yet, by theſe I ſee, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
Mal. Macduff is miffing, and your noble ſen. 
Roſſe. Your ſon, my Lord, has paid a ſoldier's gebt; 
He only liv'd but till he was but a man, 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
In the unſhrinking ſtation where he fought, 
But, like a man, he died. 
Siu. Then is he dead? 
Roſſe. Ay, and brought of che field. Vour a 
of ſorrow 
Maſt not be meaſur'd by his worth, for then 


It hath no end. 


Si, Had he his hurts before? 

Roſſe. Ay, on the front. 

Siw. Why, then God's ſoldier be he! 
Had I as many ſons as I have hairs, 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death. 
And ſo his knell is knolPd. 

Mal. He's worth more ſorrow, 
And that Fl ſpend for him. 

Siw. He's worth no more; 


They ſay he parted well, and paid his ſcore. 


So God be with him Here comes newer comfort. 
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Enter Macduff, with Macbeth's head, 


Macd. Hail, King! for ſo thou art, Behold 
where ſtands | | 
Th uſurper's curſed head. The time is free; 
1 ſee thee compaſs'd with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds, 
Whoſe voices I deſire aloud with mine. 
Hail King of Scotland! 
All. Hail King of Scotland! __[#bwurik; 
Mal. We ſhall not ſpend a large expence of time, . 
Before we reckon with your ſey'ral-loves, 
And make us even with you. Thanes and kinſmen, . 
Henceforth be Earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 
In ſuch an honour. nam'd. What's more to do, 
Which would be planted newly with the time, 
As calling home our exibd friends abroad, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny, 
Producing forth the cruel miniſters | 
Of this dead butcher and his fiend- like queen, 
Who, as 'tis thought, by ſelf and violent hands 
Took off her life; this, and what needful elle 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in meaſure, time and place. 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 
Whom we invite to fee us crown'd at Scone. 
[Flourifh, Exeunt omnes * 


-; * This play is deſervedly celebrated for the proprie - 

ty of its fictions, and ſolemaity; grandeur, and variety 
of its actions; but it has no nice diſcriminations of cha- 
racter; the events are too great to admit the influence 
of particular diſpofitions, and the courſe of the action 
neceſſarily determines the conduct of the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well deſeribed; and I 
know not whether it may not be ſaid in defence of ſome 
parts which now ſeem improbable, that, in Shakeſpeare's 
time, it was neceſſary to warn credulity againſt vain and 
Hlofive predictions. heh 

The paſſions are directed to their true end. Lady 
Macbeth is merely deteſted; and though the courage of 
Macbeth preſerves ſome eſteem, yet every reader rejoi ; 

ces at lis fall. Johnſan | 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


. 


CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS, a noble 


Roman. 


Cons. J Generals againſt the Volſcians 
CoMIiNIvVs, 


MENENIUS AGRIPPA, friend to Coriolanus. 


SICINIUS VELUTUS, : 
Junius BruTVs, $ Tribunes of the People. 


TuLLus AvFipivs, General of the Volſcians. 
Lieutenant to Aufidius. 

Young Max cus, ſon to Coriolanus. 
Conſpirators with Aufidius, 


VoLUMNIA, Mother to Coriolanus. 
V1RGILIA, wife to Coriolanus. 
VALERIA, friend to Virgilia. 


Roman and Volſcian Senators, Adiles, Lickors, Soldiers, 
Common People, Servants to Aufidius, and other At- 
tendants. 


Ae sc ENR is partly in Rome, and parth in the territoriet 


of-the Volſcians and Antiates. 
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A Street in Rome. 


Enter a company of mutinous Citizens, with Tons 


clubs, and other weapons. 
1 Citizen. 
B's we on any further, hear me 


ſpeak. 


All. Speak, ſpeak. 


r Cit. You are all refolv'd rather to die than 
to famiſh ? 


All. Reſoly'd, reſolv'd. 

r Cie. Firſt, you know Caius arten is the 
chief enemy to the people. 

All. We know't, we know't. 

1 Cir, Let us kill him, and we'll have corn at 
our own price. Is't a verdict? 


All. No more talking on't, let it be done. Away, 
away. 


2 Cit. One word, good citizens. 


t Cit. We are accounted poor citizens; the pa- 


tricians, good. What authority ſurfeits on, would 


relieve us. If they would yield us but the ſuper- 


fluity, while it were wholeſome, we might gueſs 
they relieved us humanely; but they think we 
are too dear *, The leanneſs that afflicts us, the 


object of our miſery, is as an inventory to partieu- 


larize their abundance ; our ſufferance is a gain 
to them. Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere 


* They think that the charge of AGE. us is 
more than we are worth. Jahnſon. 
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we become rakes; for the gods know, I ſpeak this 
in hunger for bread, not in thirſt for revenge. 

2 Cit. Would you proceed eſpecially againſt 
Caius Marcius? 

All. Againſt him firſt: he's a very dog to the 
commonalty. | 

2 Cit. Conſider you what {ſervices he has done 
for his country ? . 

Cit. Very well; and could be content to give 
him good report for't, but that he pays himſelf 
with being proud. 

All. Nay, but ſpeak not maliciouſly. 


1 Cit, I ſay unto you, what he hath done fa. 


mouſly, he did it to that end. Though ſoft-con- 
ſcienced men can be content to ſay, it was for his 
country, he did it to pleaſe his mother, and to be 
partly proud; which he is, even to the altitude of 
his virtue. 

2 Cit. What he cannot help in his nature, you 
account a vice in him. You muſt in no way ſay 
he is covetous. 

i Cit. If I muſt not, I need not be barren of 
accuſations ; he hath faults, with ſurplus, to tire 
in repetition. [Shouts within.) What . ſhouts are 
thoſe? the other ſide oꝰ th? city is riſen ; why ſtay 
we prating here? To the Capitol 

All. Come, come. 

i Cit, Soft who comes here? 


8 N N-4, I. 


Enter Menenius Agrippa. 


2 Cit. Worthy Menenius Agrippa, one that hath 
always lov'd the people. | 

t Cit. He's one honeſt enough; ?would all the 
reſt were ſo! | | 

Men. What work 's, my countrymen, in hand? 
Where go you | 
With bats and clubs? The matter? fpeak, I pray 

vou. 

2 Cit. Our buſineſs is not unknown to the Se- 

nate; they have had inkling this fortnight, what 
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we intend to do, which now we'll ſhew 'em in 
deeds. They ſay poor ſuitors have ſtrong breaths; 
they ſhall know we have ſtrong arms too. 

Men. Why, maſters, my good friends, mine ho- 

neſt neighbours, | 

Will you undo yourſelves? 

2 Cit. We cannot, Sir, we are undone already. 

Men. I tell you, friends, moſt charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your ſufferings in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the Heavens with your ſtaves, as lift them 
Againſt the Roman State; whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 
Of more ſtrong links aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. For the dearth, 
The gods, not the patricians, make it; and 


- Your knees to them, not arms, muſt help. Alack, 


You are tranſported. by calamity 
Thither, where more attends you; and you ſlander - 
The helms o' th? State, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curſe them as enemies. 

2 Cit, Care for us True, indeed They 
ne*er car*d for us yet. Suffer us to famiſh, and 
their ſtore-honſes cramm'd with grain; make edicts 
for uſury, to ſupport uſurers; repeal daily any 
wholeſome act eſtabliſhed againſt the rich, and pro- 
vide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up and 
reſtrain the poor. If the wars eat us not up, they 
will; and there's all the love they bear us. 

Men. Either you muſt | 
Confeſs yourſelves wond'rous malicious, 

Or be accus'd of folly. I ſhall tell you 

A pretty tale; it may be you have heard it; 
Bur, fince it ſerves my purpole, I will venture 
To ſcale't a little more. 

2 Cit. Well, 
PI] hear it, Sir — yet you muſt not think 
To fob off our diſgraces with a tale. 

But, an't pleaſe you, deliver. OT, 

Men. There was a time when all the body's 

members 
RebelPd againſt the belly; thus accus'd it 
O23 | 
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That only, like a gulf, it did remain 

P th* midſt o th? body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reſt; where th? other infirae- 
ments 

Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtru, walk, feel, 

And' mutually participate, did miniſter 


Unto: the appetite-and affection common 


Of the whole body. The belly anſwer'd 
2 Cit. Well, Sir, what anſwer made the belly? 
Men. Sir, 1 ſhall tell you. With a kind of ſmile, 
Which neler came from the lungs *, but even thus 
(For, look you, I may make the belly ſmile, 
As well as ſpeak) it tauntingly reply'd 
To th' diſcontented members, th' mutinous parts, 
That envied his receit; even ſo moſt fitly + 


As you malign our Senators, for that 


They are not ſuch as you 
2 Cit. Your belly's anſwer what! 
The kingly-crowned head, the vigilant eye, 
The counſellor heart, the arm our ſoldier, 
Our ſteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter; 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabric, if that they 
Men. What then? Fore me this fellow peaks. 
What then? what then? : 
2 Cit. Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrainꝰd, 
Who is the ſink o? th? body 
Men. Well. what then? 
2 Cit. The former agents, if they did complain, 
What could the bellyganſwer? \ 
Men. I will tell yon, 
If you'll beſtow a ſmall, of what you have lietle, 
Patience a-while ; you'll hear the belly's anſwer. 
2 Cit. Y? are long about it. 
Men. Note me this, good friend ; 
Your molt prave belly was deliberate; 
Not raſh, like his accuſers; and thus verd. 


With a ſmile not indicating pleaſure, but contempt. 


ele. 
Ni. e. exactly. Warburton. 
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True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 
Which you do live upon; and fit it is, = 
Becauſe I am the ſtore-houſe, and the ſhop 

Of the whole body: but, if you do remember, 
I ſend it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart, to th? ſeat o tl brain; 
And, through the cranks and offices of man, 
The ſtrongeſt nerves, and {mall inferior veins, 
From me receive that natural competency, 
Whereby they live. And tho? that all at once, 


You, my good friends, (this ſays tile belly) mark 


me 

2 Cit. Ay, Sir, well, well. 

Men. Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flower of all, 

And leave me but the bran, What ſay you to't ? 

2 Cit.. It was an anſwer. How apply you this? 


Men. The ſenators of Rome are this good belly, 


And you the mutinous members : for examine 


Their counſels, and their cares, digeſt things rightly ; 


Touching the weal o' tt? common, you {hall find 
No public benefit which you receive, 
But it proceeds or comes from them to you, 


And no way from yourſelves. What do you think? 


You, the great toe of this afſembly ! | 
2 Cit: T the great toe? Why the great toe? 
Men. For that, being one o' th? loweſt, baſeſt, 
pooreſt, | 
Of this moſt wife rebellion, thou goeſt foremoſt: 
Thou rafcal, that art worſt in blood to run, 
Lead'ſt firſt, to win ſome 'vantage . 
But make you ready your ſtiff bats and clubs; 


I think we may better read, by an eaſy change, 
Thou, raſcal, that art worſt in blood, to ruin 
Lead'ft firſt, to win, &c. | 
Thou that art the meaneſt by birth, art the foremoſt to 
lead thy fellows to ruin, in hope of ſome advantage. 


FJohnſou. 
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Rome and her rats are at the point of battle: 
The one ſide muſt have bale. | 


* 


8 CEN E III. 
Euter Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 


Hail, noble Marcius! | | 
Cor. Thanks. What's the matter, you diſſentt- - 
ous rogues, | 
That, rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make vourſelves ſcabs ? * 
2 Cit. We Have ever your good word. | 
Cor. He that will give good words to thee, will 
flatter 
Beneath abhorring. What would you have, ye curs, 
That like not peace nor war? The one affriglits 
e as 


The other makes you proud. He that truſts to you, 


Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares ; - 

Where foxes, geeſe ;. you are no ſurer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailſtone in the ſun. Your virtue is, 

To make him worthy whoſe offence ſubdues him &, 

And ee that Juſtice did it. Who deſerves great- 
neſs, 


Deſerves your hate; and your affections are 


A ſick man's appetite, who deſires moſt that 

Which would encreaſe his evil. He that depends 

Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Hang ye—— 
truſt ye ! | 

With every minute you do change a mind, 

And call him noble that was now. your hate ; 

Him vile, that was your garland. What's the 

That in the ſeveral places of the city [matter, 

You cry againſt the noble Senate, who, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe | 

Would feed on one another ? What's their 
ſeeking ? 5 


That is, Whoſe offence hath brought him to con- 


| dign puniſhment. Reval. 
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Men. For corn at their own rates, whereof, they 


ſay, 
The city is well ſtor'd. 

Gor. Hang 'em: they ſay! 
They'll ſit by the fire, and preſume to know 
What's done i' tl? Capitol; who's like to riſe; 
Who thrives, and who declines ; ſide factions, and 

give out a 
Conjectural marriages ; making parties ſtrong, - 
And feeble ſuch as ſtand not in their liking, 
Below their cobled ſhoes. They ſay there's grain 
enough! | : 
Would the nobility lay aſide their ruth, 
And let me uſe my ſword, I'd make a quarry 
With thouſands of theſe quarter'd ſlaves, as high - 
As I could pitch my lance. 

Men. Nay, . theſe are almoſt thoroughly per- 

| {uaded ; | 
For though abundantly they lack diſcretion, 

Yet are they paſſing cowardly, But, I beſeech you,, 
What ſays the other troop? 

Cor. They are diſſolv'd. Hang em; 

They ſaid Huy were an hungry, ſigh'd forth pro- 
| verbs; 

That hunger broxe ſtone walls—that dogs muſt ea. 
That meat was made for mouths —that the Gods 


| ſend not | 
Corn FA the rich men only—With theſe ſhreds 
They vented their complainings, which being an- 
ſwer'd, | | 
And a petition granted them, a ſtrange one, 
To break the heart of generoſity *, 
And make bold power look pale, they threw their 
caps : 
As they wn hang them on th' horns-o? th? moon, 
Shouting their emulation, 55 
Men. What is granted them? 
Cor. Five tribunes to defend their vulgar wiſdoms, 
Of their own choice. One's Junius Brutus, 


— 


* To give the final blow to the nobles. Generoſity is 
high birth, Johnſon, | | 
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Sicinius Velutus, and I know not s'death, 
The rabble ſhould bave firſt unroof'd the city, 

Ere fo prevail'd with me! it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth greater themes 
For inſurrection's arguing. 

Men. This is ſtrange. 

Cor. Go, get you home, you fragments ! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſſ. Where's Caius Marcius? 

Cor. Here. What's the matter? 

Meſſ. The news is, Sir, the Volſcians are in arms. 

Cor. I'm glad on't, then we ſhall have means to 
vent | 


Our muſty ſuperfluity. See, our beſt elders'! 


S IV. 


Enter Sicinius Velutus, Junius Brutus, Cominius, . 
Titus Lartius, with other Senators. 


1 Sen. Marcius, 'tis true that you have. lately 
told us. 
The Volſcians are in arms. 
Cor. They have a leader, 
Tullus Aufidius, that will pati you to't;. 
I fin in envying his nobility; 
And were I any thing but what I am, 
I'd wiſh me only he. | 
Com, You have fought together? | 
Cor. Were half to half the world by th' ears, 
and he | 
Upon my party, I'd revolt to make 
Only my wars with him. He 1s a lion 
That I am proud to hunt. | 
1 Sen. Then, worthy Marcus, 
Attend upon Cominius to theſe wars. 
Com. It is your former promile. 
Cor. Sir, it i; 
And JI am conſtant. Titus Lartius, thou 
Shalt ſee me once more ſtrike at Tullus face. 
What, art thou ſtiff? ſtand'ſt out? 
Tit. No, Caius Marcius, 
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Tll lean upon one crutch, and fight with t'other, 
Ere ſtay. behind this buſineſs. © © 
Men. O true bred! | 
i Sen. Your company to th? Capitol; where, I 
know, | | 
Our greateſt friends attend us; 
Tit. Lead you on. 
Follow, Cominius ; we muſt follow. you; 
Right worthy your priority. 
Com. Noble Lartius 
1 Sen. Hence | to your homes, Be gone, 
[Do the Citizens. 


Cor. Nay, let them follow. 
The Volftians have much corn, take theſe rats 
thither | 

To gnaw their garners. Worſhipful mutineers, 
Your valour puts well forth; pray, follow. 
; | [ Excunt, 


Citizens ſteal away. Manent Sicinius and Brutus. 


Sic. Was ever man fo proud as is this Marcius ?* 
Bru, He has no equal. | 
Sic. bene we were choſen. tribunes for the 
eople 

Bru. Mark — his lip and eyes? 
Sic. Nay, but his taunts. N 
Bru. Being mov'd, he will not ſpare to gird * 

the gods 
Sic. Be-mock tke modeſt moon, - 
Bru. The preſent wars devour him! He is grown 
Too proud to be ſo valiant. | 

Sic. Such a nature, 
Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon, But I do wonder. 
His inſolence can brook: to be commanded 
Under Cominius. | 
Bru. Fame, at the which he aims, 

In whom already he is well grac'd, cannot 
Better be held, nor more attain'd, than by 
A place below the firſt; for what miſcarries 


*. To. freer to gibe. Johnſon. 
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Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmoſt of a man; and giddy cenſure 
Will then cry out of Marcius: oh, if he 
Had borne the buſineſs | 
Sic. Beſides, if things go well, 
Opinion, that ſo ſticks on Marcius, ſhall: 
Of his demerits rob Cominius. 
. Bru. Come. 
Half all Cominius? honours are to Marcius, 
Though Marcius earn'd them not; and all his faults 
To Marcius ſhall be honours, though, indeed, 
In aught he merit not. | 
Sic. Let's hence, and hear 3 
How the diſpatch is made; and in what faſhion, 
More than his ſingularity “, he goes 
Upon this preſent action. | | 
Bru. Let's along. [Exeunt.. 


V. 
Changes to Corioli. 


Enter Tullus Aufidius, with Senators of Corioli. 


1 Sen. So your opinion is, Aufidius, 
That they of Rome are entred in our counſels, 
And know how we proceed. 9 . 
Auf. Is it not yours? 
Whatever bath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act ere Rome 
Had circumvention ? 'Tis not four days gone 
Since I heard thence.— Theſe are the words—T” 
T have the letter here. Ves— here it is. [Ww think 
Tley have preſs9d a power, but it is not known h 
[Reading,. 
Whether for eaſt. or weſt. The dearth is great, 
The people mutinous; and it is rumour' d, 
Cominius, Marcius your- old enemy, 


Who is of Rome worſe hated than of you, 


* We will learn what he is to do, beſides going him- 
Jelf,. what are his powers, and what is his appointment. 


Jobnſou. 
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And Titus Lartius, a moſt valiant Roman, 
Theſe three lead on this preparation 
Whither tis bent, Moſt likely "tis for you. 
Conſider of it. 
1 Sen. Our army's in the field. 
We never yet made doubt but Rome was ready 18 
To anſwer us. | " 
Auf. Nor did you think it folly bo 
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To keep your great pretences veiPd, till when 2, 


They needs mult ſhew themſelves ; which in the 
hatching, ; 

It ſeem'd, appear'd to Rome. By the diſcovery 
We {ſhall be ſhorten'd in our aim, which was 
'To take in many towns, ere, almoſt, Rome 
Should know we were a- foot. 

2 Sen. Noble Aufidius, 
Take your commiſſion, hie you to your bands; 
Let us alone to guard Cortoli ; 
If they ſet down before's, for the remove 
Bring up your army: but, I think, you'll find 
They've not prepar'd fer us. 

Auf. O, doubt not that; 
T ſpeak from certainties. Nay more, 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward. I leave your honours. 
Tf we and Caius Marcius chance to meet, 
»Tis ſworn between us we thall ever ſtrike 
*Till one can do no more. 

All. The gods afliſt you ! 

Auf. And keep your honours ſafe ! 

1 Sen. Farewell. 

2 Sen. Farewell. 

All. Farewell. [ Exeunt. 


$ f N W 
Changes to Caius Marcius's Houſe in Rome. 
Enter Volumnia and Virgiliaz they fit down on 
| low ſtools, and ſow. 


Vol. I pray you, daughter, ſing, or expreſs your- 
ſelf in a more comfortable ſort. If my ſon were 


- 


- 
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my huſband, I would freelier rejoice in that ab- 
Tence wherein he won honour, than in the em- 


bracements of his bed, where he would ſhew moſt 


love. When yet he was but tender-bodied, and 
the only ſon of my womb; when youth with come- 
lineſs plucked all gaze his way; when, for a day 
of king's entreaties, a mother ſhould not ſell him 
an hour from her beholding; I, conſidering how 
honour would become ſuch a perſon, that it was 
mo better than picture- like to if 

renown made 1t not ſtir, was pleas'd to let him 
ſeek danger where he was like to find fame. To 
a cruel war I ſent him, from whence he return'd, 
his brows bound with oak “. I tell thee, daugh- 
ter, I ſprang not more in joy at firſt hearing he 
was a man- child, than now in firſt ſeeing he had 
proved himſelf a man. 


Vir. But had he died in the buſineſs, Madam ; 


how then ? 
Vol. Then his good report ſhould have been my 
ſon; I therein would have found iſſue. Hear me 
rofeſs ſincerely : had I a dozen ſons, each in my 
ben alike, and none leſs dear than thine and my 
good Marcius, I had rather eleven die nobly for 


their country, than one voluptuouſly ſurfeit- out of 
action. | 


Enter a Gentlewoman. 


Gent. Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to viſit 
ou. 


Vir. Beſeech you, give me leave to retire myſelf. 
Vol. Indeed thou ſhalt not. 


Methinks I hither hear your huſband's drum; 


J ſee him pluck Aufidius down by th' hair; 

As children from a bear, the Volſci ſhunning him. 

Methinks I ſee him ſtamp thus, [ /tamping.] and 
call thus | 


Come on, ye cowards, ye were got in fear, 


* The crown given by the Romans to him that ſaved 
the life of a citizen, which was accounted more ho- 
nourable than any other. Johnſon. 8 


ang by th' wall, if 
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Though ye were born in Rome his bloody brow 
With his maiPd hand then wiping, ferth he goes 
Like to a harveſt-man, that's taik'd to now 
Or all, or loſe his hire. | 
Vir. His bloody brow? Oh, Jupiter, no blood! 
Vol. Away, you fool; it more becomes a man, 
Than gilt his trophy. The breaſt of Hecuba. 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead, when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords contending. Tell Valeria, 
| We are fit to bid her welcome. [ Exit Gent. 
ö Vir. Heav'ns bleſs my Lord from fell Aufidius! 
Vol. He'll beat Aufidius' head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. es 


1 Enter Valeria with an Uſher, and a Genilewoman. 


f Val. My Ladies both, good day to you. 
; Vol. Sweet Madam | 
Vir. I am glad to ſee your Ladyſhip—— 
/ Val. How do you both? You are manifeſt houſe- 
e keepers. What are you ſewing here? a fine ſpot, 
y in good faith. How does your little fon ? 
* Vir. I thank your Ladyſhip. Well, good Madam. 
r Vol. He had rather ſee the ſwords, and hear a. 
f drum, than look upon his ſchoolmaſter. 
Val. O' my word, the father's fon. I'll ſwear 
'tis a very pretty boy. O' my troth,- I look'd on 


him o' Wedneſday half an hour together — Has · 
it ſuch a confirm'd countenance. I ſaw him run af- 

ter a gilded butterfly, and when he caught it, he 
f. let it go again; and after it again; and over and 


over he comes, and up again; and caught it again; 
or whether his fall enrag'd him, or how *twas, he 
did fo ſet his teeth, and did tear it. Oh, I war- 
n. rant how he mammock'd it! 
ad Vol. One of 's father's moads. 

Val. Indeed, la, 'tis a noble child. 

Vir. A crack, Madam. - 

Val. Come, lay aſide your ſtitchery. I muſt have 
ed you play the idle huſwife with me this afternoon, 
ho- Vir. No, good Madam, I will not out of doors. 

Val. Not out of doors! 

Vo it. Vil. P 
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Vol. She ſhall, ſhe ſhall. 
Vir. Indeed no, by your patience. I'Il not over 
the threſhold ®till my Lord return from the wars. 
Val. Fy, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably. 
Come, you muſt 7 viſit the good lady that lyes in. 
Vir. I will wiſh her ſpeedy ſtrength, and viſit 
her with my prayers; but I cannot go thither. 
Vol. Why, I pray you? 
Vir. Tis not to ſave labour, nor that I want love. 
Val. You would be another Penelope. Yet they 
ſay all the yarn ſhe ſpun in Ulyſſes's abſence did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Come, I would your 
cambric were ſenſible as your finger, that you might 
leave pricking it for pity. Come, you ſhall go 
with us. | | 
Vir. No, good Madam, pardon me; indeed I 
will not forth. 


Val. In truth, la, go with me, and I'll tell you 


excellent news of your huſband. | 

Vir. Oh, good Madam, there can be none yet. 

Val. Verily T do not jeſt with you; there came 
news from him laſt night. 

Vir. Indeed, Madam 
Val. In earneſt it's true; I heard a ſenator ſpeak 
it. Thus it is— The Volſcians have an army forth, 
againſt whom Cominius the general is gone, with 
one part of our Roman power. Your lord and 
Titus Lartius are ſet down before their city Corio- 
Ii; they nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it 
brief wars. This is true, on my honour ; and ſo, 
I pray, go with ns. | 

Vir. Give me excuſe, good Madam, I will obey 
you in every thing hereafter, 

Vol. Let her alone, Lady, As ſhe is now, ſhe 
will but diſeaſe our better mirth. 

Val. In troth I think ſhe would. Fare you 
well, then. Come, good ſweet Lady. Pr'ythee, 


Virgilia, turn thy ſolemnneſs out o' door, and go 


along with us. TH 

Vir. No, not a word, Madam; indeed I mult 
not. I wiſh you much mirth, 

Val. Well, then, farewell. LExeunt. 
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S VII. 
Changes to the Walls of Corioli. 


Enter Marcius, Titus Lartius, with Captains and 
Soldiers. To them a Meſſenger. 


Cor. Yonder comes news. A wager, they have met. 
Lart. My horle to yours, no. 

Cor. Tis done. 

Lars. Agreed, 

Cor, Say, has our general met the enemy ? 


Meſ. They ly in view; but have not ſpoke as yet. 


Lart. So, the good horſe is mine. 

Cor. I'll buy him of you. 

Lart. No, I'll not ſell nor give him. Lend him 
you I will, 


For half an hundred years. —Summon the town. 


Cor. How far off ly theſe armies ? 

Meſſ. Within a mile and half. 

Cor. Then ſhall we hear their larum, and they ours, 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work; 
That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from hence, 
To help our fielded friends !—Come,. blow thy blaſt, 


They ſound a parky. Enter two Senators with 
| others on the walls, | 


Tullus Aufidius, is he within your walls ? 
1 Sen. No, nor a man that fears you leſs than he “, 
That's leſſer than a little. Hark, our drums 
[Drum afar off. 
Are bringing forth our youth. We'll break our walls, 
Rather than they ſhould pound us up; our gates, 
Which yet ſeem ſhut, we have but pinn'd with ruſhes; 
They'll open of themſelves. Hark you; far off 
[ Alarum far off. 
There is Aufidius. Liſt what work he makes 
Among your cloven army. 
Cor. Oh, they are at it! 


* The ſenſe requires it to be read, 
nor @ man but fears you leſs than he, Johnſon. 
| E4 | 
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La rt. Their noiſe be our inſtruction. Ladders, ho! 
Enter the Volſcians. 


Cor. They fear us not, but iſſue forth their city. 

Now put your ſhields before your hearts, and fight 

With hearts more proof than ſhields. Advance, 
brave Titus : 

They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts; - 

Which makes me ſweat with wrath, Come on, my 
fellows ; 

He that retires, Pl take him for a Volſcian, 

And he ſhall feel mine edge. 

[ Alarum; the Romans bear back to their trenches. 


SQ BB N--© VIII. 
Re-enter Marcius. 


cor. All the contagion of the ſouth light on you, 
You ſhames of Rome! you herd of ——boils and 
plagues 
Plaiſter you o'er, that you may be abhorr'd 
Farther than ſeen, and one infect another 
Againſt the wind a mile !—You ſouls of geeſe, 
That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 
From ſlaves that apes would beat? Pluto and hell! 
All hurt behind. Backs red, and faces pale, 
With flight and agued fear ! Mend. and charge home, 
Or, by the fires of Heaven, I'Il leave the foe, 
And make my wars on you. Look to't, come on; 
If you'll ſtand faſt, we'll beat them to their wives, 
As they us to our trenches followed. | 


» Another alarum, and Marcius follows them 70 
the gates. 


So now the gates are ope. Now prove good ſeconds ; 
Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 
Not for the fliers. Mark me, and do the like. 
[ He enters the ow 
t Sol. Fool-hardineſs! not 1. 
2 Sol. Nor I. 
: Sol. _ they have ſhut him! in. [He is ſbut in. 
lIAlarum continues. 


Sc. 8. CORIO LAN. US. 
All. To th? pot, I warrant him, 
Enter Titus Lartius. 


Lart. What is become of Marcius ? 
- All. Slain, Sir, doubtleſs. 

1 Sol. Following the fliers at the very heels, 
With them he enters; who, upon the ſudden, 
Clapt to their gates. He is himſelf alone, 
To anſwer all the city. 

Lart. Oh, noble fellow ! 

Who, ſenſible, out · dares his ſenſeleſs ſword, 

And, when it bows, ſtands up. Thou art left, Mar- 
cius 

A carbuncle intire, as big as thou art, 

Were not ſo rich a jewel. Thou waſt a ſoldier 

Even to Cato's with * ; not fierce and terrible 

Only in ſtrokes, but with thy grim looks, and 

The thunder-like percuſſion of thy ſounds, 

Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the world- 

Were fewrous, and did tremble. 


Enter Marcius bleeding, aſſaulted by the enemy, 


1 Sol. Look, Sir- 
Lart. O, 'tis Marcius. 
Let's fetch him off, or make remain alike. 
[They fight, and all enter tlie city. 


| Enter certain Romans with ſpoils, 


1 Rom. This will 1 carry to Rome.. 


2: Kom. And I this, 
3 Rom. A murrain on't, I took this for ſilver, 


5 [Alarum continues ſtill afar of. 
Enter Marcius and Titus Lartius, with a trumpet. 


Cor. See here theſe movers, that do prize their 
honours 


Plutarch, in the life of Coriolanus, relates this as the 
opinion of Catot he Elder, that a great ſoldier ſhould 
carry terrour in his looks and tone of voice; and the 
poet, hereby following the hiſtorian, is fallen into a 
great n impropriety, Theobald. 
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At a crack'd drachm; cuſhions, leaden ſpoons, 
Irons of doit, doublets that hingmen would 
Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves 
Ere yet 155 fight be done, pack up. Down with 
| them. 
And 1 what noiſe the general makes To 
im; 
There is a man of my fouls hate, Aufidius, 
Piercing our Romans. Then, valiant Titus, take 
Convenient numbers to make good the city; 
Whilſt I, with thofe that have the ſpirit, will haſte 
To help Cominius. | | . 
Lart. Worthy Sir, thou bleed'ſt; 
Thy exerciſe hath been too violent 
For a ſecond courſe of fight. 
Cor. Sir, praiſe me not. | 
My work hath yet not warm'd me. Fare you well. 
The blood J drop is rather phyſical 7 
Than dangerous to me. 
T* Aufidius thus I will appear, and fight. 
Lart. Now the fair goddeſs, Fortune, 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms | 
Miſguide thy 2 ſwords! Bold gentleman, ; 


Proſperity be thy page ! 
Cor. Thy friend no leſs 
Than thoſe ſhe placeth higheſt! So farewell. 

Lart. Thou worthieſt Marcius. . 
—Go, found thy trumpet in the market-place, | Wo 
Call thither all the officers o' th? town, ] 
Where they ſhall know our mind. Away. 

| [Exeunt.. 

F : ? 
Changes to. the Roman Camp. 1 
Euter Cominius retreating, with Soldiers, | 5 

Com. Breathe you, my friends. Well fought. | 
We are come off I 
Like Romans, neither fooliſh in our ſtands, A 
Nor cowardly in retire. Believe me, Sirs, A 


We ſhall be charg'd again, Whiles we have ſtruck, 


— — 2 . AD — 7 
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By interims and conveying guſts we have heard 

The charges of our friends. Ye Roman Gods, 

Lead their ſucceſſes as we wiſh our own, 

That both our powers, with {miling fronts encoun- 
tring, 


Euter a Meſſenger. 


May give you thankful ſacrifice ! Thy news ? 
Meſ. The citizens of Corioli have iſſued, 
And given to Lartius and to Marcius battle. 
I ſaw our party to the trenches driven, 
And then I came away. | 
Com. Tho? thou ſpeak'ſt truth, | 
Methinks thou ſpeak'ſt not well. How long is't ſince? 
Meſ. Above an hour, my Lord. 
Com. *Tis not a mile. Briefly we heard their 
drums. 
How could'ſt thou in a mile confound an hour,, 
And bring the news ſo late? 
Meſ. Spies of the Volſcians 
Held me in chaſe, that I was forc'd to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elſe had J, Sir, 
Half an hour ſince brought my report. 


Enter Marcius.. 


Ga. Who's yonder, 
That does appear as he. were flead ? 0 Gods! 
He has the ſtamp of Marcius, and I have 
Before time ſeen him thus. 
Cor, Come I too late? 
Com. The ſhepherd knows not thunder from a 
tabor, 
More than I know the ſound of Marcius' tongue 
From every meaner man. | 
Cor. Come I too late? 
Com. Ay, if you come not in the blood of others, 
But mant edi in your own. . 
Cor, Oh! let me clip ye 
In arms as: ſound as when I woo'd ; in TEE 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to bedward, 
Com, Flower of warriors, 
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How is't with Titus Lartius ? | | 
Cor. As with a man buſied about decrees ; 
Condemning ſome to death, and ſome to exile, 
Ranſoming him, or pitying,. threatning th” other; 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 
Ev'n like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 
To let him lip at will. 
Com. Where is that ſlave 
Which told me they had beat you to your trenches ?- 
Where is he? Call him hither. ; 
Cor. Let him alone, 
He did inform the truth. But for our gentlemen— 
The common file; a plague !—Tribunes for them! 
The mouſe ne'er ſhun'd the cat, as they did budge 
From raſcals worſe than they. 
Com. But how prevail'd you? 


Cor. Will the time ſerve to tell? I do not think 


Where is the enemy? are you lords o' th' field? 
If not, why ceaſe you-till you are ſo? | 

Com. Marcius, we have at diſadvantage fought, . 
And did retire to won our purpoſe. 


Cor. How lyes:their battle? Know you on what 


They've plac'd their men of truſt ? [fide 
Com. As I gueſs, Marcius, 
Their bands i th? vaward are the Antiates 
Of their beſt truſt; o'er them Aufidius, . 
Their very heart of hope. 
Cor. I do beſeech you, 
By all the battles wherein we have fought, 
By th? blood we'ave ſhed together, by the vows 
Weave made to endure friends, that you directly 
Set me againſt Aufidius and his Antiates, 
And that you not delay * the preſent, but 
Filling the air with ſwords advanc'd and darts, 
We prove this very hour- 
Tom. Though I could wiſh 
You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms applied to you, yet dare I never 
Deny your aſking; take your choice of thoſe 


That beſt can aid your action. 


* Delay for let ſlip. Warburton. 


* 
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Cor. Thoſe are they 
That moſt are willing. If any ſuch be here, 
As it were ſin to doubt, that love this painting 
Wherein you lee me ſmear'd; if any fear 
Leſs for his perſon than an ill report; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country's dearer than himſelf ; 
Let him alone, or many, if ſo minded, 
Wave thus, t' expreſs his diſpoſition, 
And follow Marcius, [Waving his hand, 
[They all ſhout, and wave their ſwords, take him 
in their arms, and caſt up their caps. 
Oh! me alone! make you a ſword of me? 
If theſe ſhews be not outward. which of you 
But is four Volſciaus? none of you but is 
Able to bear againſt the great Aufidius 
A ſhield as hard as his. A certain number, 
Though thanks to all, mutt I ſelect from all: 
The reſt ſhall bear the buſineſs in ſoine other fight, 
As cauſe will be obeyed. Pleaſe you to march, 
And four ſhall quickly draw out my command, 
Which men are belt inclin'd 1. 
Com. March on, my fellows." 
Make good this oſtentation, and you ſhall 
Divide in all with us. | [ Exeunt, 


Changes to Corioli. 


* 

Titus Lartius, having ſet a guard upon Corioli, 
going with drum and trumpet toward Cominius 
and Caius Marcius ; enter with a Lieutenant, otlier 
Soldiers, and a Scout. 


Lart. So let the ports be guarded. Keep your duties 
As I have ſet them down. If I do ſend, diſpatch 
Thoſe ſentries to our aid; the reſt will ſerve 
For a ſhort holding: if we loſe the field, 

We cannot keep the town, b 


+ Perhaps the poet wrote, 
And io I ſpall quickly draw out my command. Revilal. 
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Lien Fear not our care, Sir. 
Lart. Hence, and ſhut your gates upon's. 


Our guider, come! To the Roman camp conduct us. 


[Excunt. 


Changes to the Roman Camp. 


Alarum, as in battle. Enter Marcius and Aufidius 
| at ſeveral doors. 


Cor. PII fight with none but thee, for I do hate 


Worſe than a promiſe-breaker, [thee 


Auf. We hate alike : 
Not Afric owns a ſerpent I abhor . 
More than thy fame and envy. Fix thy foot. 

Coy. Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, 
And the Gods doom him after |! 

Auf. If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare. . 

Cor. Within theſe three hours, Tullus, 
Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, | 
And made what work I pleas'd; *tis not my blood: 
Wherein thou ſee'ſt me maſk'd. For thy revenge, 
Wrench up thy power to th' higheſt. | 

Auf. Wert thou the Hector 
That was the whip of your bragg'd progeny, 
Thou ſhouldſt not 'ſcape me here. 


[Here they fight, and certain Volſcians come to 
the aid of Aufidius. Mareius fights, till they 


be driven in breathleſs. n 
Officious, and not valiant l- you have ſham'd me 


In your condemned ſeconds. 


Flouriſh. Alarum. A retreat is ſounded, Enter at 


one door Cominius with the Romans, at another 
door Marcius, with his arm in a ſcarf. 


Com. If I ſhould tell thee o'er this thy day's work, 


Thow'lt not believe thy deeds : but I'll report it 
Where ſenators ſhall mingle tears with ſmiles ; 
Where great Patricians ſhall attend and fhrug ;. 
P th' end admire: where ladies ſhall be frighted,. 
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And, gladly quak'd, hear more; where the dull 


Tribunes, 
That with the fuſty Plebeians hate thine honours, 
Shall ſay againſt their hearts, —We thank the Gods 
Our Rome hath ſuch a ſoldier /! 
Yet cam'ſt thou to a morſel of this feaſt, 
Having fully din'd before. 


Enter Titus Lartius with his Power from the purſuits 


Lart. O General, . 
Here is the ſteed, we the capariſon. 
Hadſt thou beheld- | 

Cor. Pray now no more. My mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood +, 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. 

I have done as you have done; that's, what I can: 
Induc'd as you have been; that's for my country. 
He that has but effected his good will, 

Hath overta'en mine act. 

Com. You ſhall not be | 
The grave of your deſerving: Rome muſt know 
The value of her own : *twere a concealment 
Worſe than a theft, no leis than a traducement, 
To hide your doings; and to filence that, 

Which to the ſpire and top of praiſes vouch'd, 
Would ſeem but modeſt. Therefore, I beſeech you, 
In ſign of what you are, not to reward 

What you have done, before our army hear me. 

Cor. I have ſonie wounds upon me, and they ſmart 
To hear themſelves remember'd. 

Com. Should they not, 
Well might they teſter *gainſt ingratitude, 
And tent themlelves with death. Of all the horſes 
Whereof we have ta'en good, and good ſtore, of all 
The treaſure in the field atchiev'd and city, 
We render you the tenth, to be ta'en forth, 
Before the common diſtribution, at 
Your only choice. 

Cor. I thank you, General, 
But cannot make my heart conſent to take 


. 


# A privilege to praiſe her own ſon. Johnſon. 
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A bribe to pay my ſwerd. I do refuſe it, 
And ſtand upon my common part with thoſe 
That have beheld the doing. | 
[4 long flouriſh. They all cry, Marcius, Marcius ! 
caſt up their caps and launces : Cominius and 
Lartius fand bare. 

Cor. May theſe ſame inſtruments which you profane 
Never ſound more ! When drums and trumpets ſhall 
P tl field prove flatterers, let camps, as cities, 

Be made of falſe-fac'd ſoothing! When ſteel grows 
Soft as the paraſite's ſilk, let hymns be made 

An overture for the wars! No more, I tay, 

For that I have not waſl'd my noſe that bled, 
Or foiPd ſome debile wretch, which, without note 
Here's many elſe have done, you ſhout me forth 
In acclamations hyperbolical; | 
As if I lov'd my little ſhould be dieted 

In praiſes ſauc'd with lies. | 
Com. Too modeſt are you; 

More cfuel to your good report than grateful 

To us that give you truly. By your patience, 

If *gainſt yourſelf you be incens'd, we'll put you, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles, 
Then reaſon ſafely with you. Therefore be it known, 
As to us, to all the world, that Caius Marcius 
Wears this war's garland; in token of the which, 
My noble ſteed, known to the camp, I give him, 
With all his trim belonging ; and, from this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all th' applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 
Cains Marcinus Coriolanus. 
Bear the addition nobly ever. | 
[ Flourtſh. Trumpets ſound and drums. 
Omnes. Caius Marcius Corivlanus ! 
Cor. I will go waſh; 
And when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 
Whether I bluſh or no. Howbeit, I thank you. 
I mean to ſtride your ſteed, and at all time 
To undercreſt your good addition F 
To th' fairneſs of my power. 


7 A phraſe from heraldry, ſignifying, that he would 
endeavour to ſupport his good opinion of him. Harb. 
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Com. $0, to our tent ; 1 
Where, ere we do repoſe us, we will write ol 
To Rome of our ſucceſſes, You, Titus Lartius, v8 
Muſt to Corioli back; fend us to Rome 
The beſt,, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours, | 

Lart. I ſhall, my Lord. 

Cor. The gods begin to mock me. 
J, that but now refus'd molt princely gifts, 
Am bound to beg of my Lord General. 

Com. Take it. Tis yours. What is't? 

Cor. I ſometime lay here in Corioli, 

At a poor man's houle ; he us'd me kindly, 
He cry'd to me; I ſaw him priſoner; 

But then Aufidius was within my view, 

And wrath o'erwhelm'd my pity. I requeſt you 
To give my poor hoſt freedom. 

Com. O well begg'd ! 

Were he the butcher of my ſon, he ſhould 
Be free as is the wind. Deliver him, Titus. 

Lart. Marcius, his name? 5 

Cor. By Jupiter, forgot. 
I am weary; yea, my memory is tir'd. 

„ Have we no wine here? 
Com. Go we to our tent. | 
| The blood upon your viſage dries; tis time 
It ſhould be look'd to. Come.  [Exennt, 


4 


304 2 5 an. 
Changes to the Camp of the Volſci. 


fo A flouriſh. Cornet. Enter Tullus Aufidius bloody, 
I tuo or three Soldiers. 


Auf. The town is ta'en! | 
Sol. Twill be deliver'd back on good condition. 
Auf. Condition! . 5 
I would I were a Roman; for I cannot, 
Being a Volician, be that I ami. Condition ? 
14 What good condition can a treaty find 
y P th” part that is at mercy ? Five times, Marcius, 
* V O IL. VIII. 5 
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I have fought with thee, ſo often haſt thou beat me, 
And would'ſt do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 
As often as we eat. By the elements, 
If &er again I meet him beard to beard, 
He's mine, or I am his. Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't it had ; for where - 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True {word to ſword, PII potch at him ſome way 
Or wrath or craft may get him, 

Sol. He's the devil. 

Auf. Bolder, though not ſo ſubtle. My valour, 

poiſon'd 


With only ſuffering ſtain by him, for him 


Shall fly out of itſelf: not ſleep nor ſanctuary, 

Being naked, ſick, nor fane, nor capitol, 

The prayers of priefts nor times, nor ſacrifice, 
Embarrments all of fury, ſhall lift up 

Their rotten privilege and cuſtom 'gainſt 


My hate to Marcius. Where I find him, were it 


At home, upon my brother's guard, even there, 


- Againſt the hoſpitable canon, would [ 
Waſh my fierce hand in's heart. Go you to thy city; 


Learn how ?tis held, and what they are that muſl 
Be hoſtages for Rome. 

Sol. Will not you go? 

Auf. I am attended at the cypreſs grove. 


I pray you, 
(Tis ſouth the city:mills), bring me word-thither 


How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may ſpur on my journey. 


Sol. J ſhall, Sir. Exeunt. 
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Enter Menenius, with Sicinius and Brutus, 


Meuenius. 


1 augur tells me we ſhall have news to-night, 
| Bru. Good or bad ? 

Men. Not according to the prayer of the people, 
for they love not Marcius. 

Sic, Nature teaches beaſts to know their friends. 

Men, Pray you whom does the wolf love? 

Sic. The lamb. 

Men. Ay, to devour him, as the hungry Plebeianis 
would the noble Marcius. 

Bru. He's a lamb indeed that baes like a bear. 

Men. He's a bear indeed that lives like a lamb. 
You are two old men; tell me one thing that I ſhall 
aſk you. 

Both. Well, Sir. 

Men. Tn what enormity is Marcius poor, that you 
two have not in abundance ? 

Bru. He's poor in no one fault, but ſtor'd with all. 

Sic. Eſpecially in pride. 

Bru. And. topping all others in boaſting, 

Men. This is ſtrange, now. Do you two know 
how you are cenſur'd here in the city ; I meat, of 
us o th? right-hand file? Do you? 

Bru. Why, —how are we cenſur'd? 

Men. Becauſe you talk of pride now, will you not 
be angry? 

Both, Well, well, Sir, well. 

Men. Why, tis no great matter; for a very little 
thief of occaſion will rob you of a great deal of pa- 
tience.. Give your diſpoſitions the reins, and be an- 
gry at your pleaſures, at the leaſt, if you take it as! 
a pleaſure to you in being ſo. You'blame Marcius 
for being proud. 

Bru. We do-it not alone, Sir, 


SF 


* 
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Men. I know you can do very little alone; for 
your helps are many, or elſe your actions would 
grow wondrous finple ; your abilities are too infant- 
like, for doing much alone. You talk of pride— 
oh that you could turn your eyes towards the napes 
of your necks *, and make but an interior ſurvey of 
your good ſelves! Oh that you could ! 

Bru. What then, Sir? | | 

Men. Why then you ſhould diſcover a brace of 
as unmeriting, proud, violent, teſty magittrates, 
alias tools, as any in Rome. 

Sic. Menenius, you are known well enough too. 

Men. I am known to be a humorous Patrician, 
and one that loves a cup of hot wine with not a 
drop of allaying Tiber in't; ſaid to be fomething 
imperfect in favouring the firſt complaint; haſty 
and tinder-like upon too trivial motion; one that 
converſes more with the buttock of the night, than 
with the forehead of the morning. What I think I 
utter, and ſpend my malice in my breath. Meet- 
ing two ſuch weals-men as you are, I cannot call 
you Lycurguſles. If the drink you give me touch 
my palate adverſely, I make a crooked face at it. 


I can't ſay your Worſhips have delivered the matter 


well, when I find the aſs in compound with the ma- 
jor part of your ſyllables; and though I mult be 
content to bear with thoſe that ſay you afe reverend 
rave men, yet they lie deadly that tell you you 
6-5 good faces. If you ſee this in the map of my 
microcoſm, follows it that I am known well enough 
too? what harm can your biſſon + conſpectuities 
glean out of this character, if Il be known well e- 
nough too? | 


Bru. Come, Sir, come, we know vou well enough. 


Men. You know neither me, yourſelves, nor any 
thing; you are ainbitious for poor knaves' caps and 


Wich alluſion to the fable, which fays, that every 
man has a bag hanging betore him, in which he puts his 
neighbour's faults, and another behind him, in whach be 
Rows his own. John. | 


+ Bien, blind. Thecbald 
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legs: you wear out a good wholeſome forenoon in 
hearing a cauſe between an orange-wife and a fol- 
ſet-ſeller, and then adjourn a controverſy of three- 
pence to a ſecond day of audience ꝓ. When you 
are hearing a matter between party and party, if 
you chance to be pinch'd with the colic, you make 
faces like mummers, ſet up the bloody flag againtt- 
all patience, and, in roaring for a chamber-por, 
diſmiſs the controverly bleeding, the more intan- 
gled by your hearing. All the peace you make in 
their cauſe is calling both the parties knaves, You 
are a pair of ſtrange ones. | 
Bru. Come, come, you are well underſtood to be 
a perfecter gyber of the table, than a neceſſary 
bencher in tlie Capitol. | 
Men. Our very prieſts muſt become mockers, if 
they ſhall encounter ſuch ridiculous ſubjects as you 
are, When you {peak beit unto the purpoſe, it is 
not worth the wagging of your beards, and your 
beards deſerve not ſo honourable a grave as to {tu:f 
a botcher's cuſhion, or to be entomb'd in an aſs's- 
pack-ſaddle. Let you mult be ſaving Marcius is 
proud, who, in a cheap eſtimation, 1s worth all your. 
predeceſlors ſince Deucalion, though, peradventure, 
ſome of the beſt of them were hereditary hangmen. 
Good-e'en to your Worſhips; more of your conver- 
ſation would infe&t my brain, being the herdimen 
of bealtly Plebeians. I will be bold to take my 
leave of you. | 
[Brutus and Sicinius ſtand aſide, 


S N NM-E-:8. 


As Menenius is going out, enter Volumnia, Vir- 
gilia, and Valeria, 


How now, my as fair as noble ladies, (and the moon, 
were ſhe earthly, no nobler), whither do you fol- 
low your eyes ſo faſt? 


+ It appears from this whole ſpeech that Shakeſpeare: 
miſtook the office of Preſectus urbis tor the Tribune's of- 
fice. Varl. | 

Q3 
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Vol. Honourable Menenius, my boy Marcius ap- 
proaches. For the love of Juno let's go. 

Men. Ha! Marcius coming home? | 

Vol. Ay, worthy Menenius ; and with moſt pro- 
ſperous approbation. | | 

Men. Take my cap, Jupiter, and I thank thee +. 
Hoo ! Marcius coming home ! 

Both. Nay, tis true. 

Vol. Look, here's a letter from him; the State 
hath another, his wife another, and, I think, there's 
one at home for you. 

Men. I. will make my very houſe reel to-night, 
A letter for me | 

Vir. Yes, certain; there's a letter for you; I 
faw't. 


Menu. A letter for me! it gives me an eſtate of 


ſeven years? health, in which time I will make a 


lip at the phyſician ; the moſt ſovereign preſcription 


in Galen is but emperic, and, to this preſervative, of 
no better report than a horſe-drench. Is he not 
wounded? he was wont to come home wounded. 
Vir. Oh, no, no, no. | 
Vol. Oh, he is wounded; I thank the Gods for't. 


Men. So do I too, if he be not too much. Brings 


a? victory in his pocket? The wounds become him. 
Fol. On's brows, Menenius. He comes the third 

time home with the oaken garland. 

Men. Hath he diſciplin'd Aufidius ſoundly ? 


Vol. Titus Lartius writes, they fought together, | 


but Aufidius got off. f 

Men. And 'twas time to him too, I'll warrant 
him that. If he had ſtaid by him, I would not have 
been ſo fidius'd for all the cheſts in Corioli, and 
the gold that's in them. Is the Senate poſſeſs'd 
of this ? 

Vol. Good ladies, let's go. Yes, yes, yes: the 
Senate has letters from the General, wherein he 


+ Menenius throws up his cap into the air, as a token 
of his exultation,—and offers to Jupiter his cap, being 
the firſt thing that came to hand, as an acknowledgment 
of his protection of the republic, Revi/al. 
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gives my ſon the whole name of the war. He hath: 
it this action outdone his former deeds doubly, 

Val. In troth there's wondrous things ſpoke of 
him. 5 | 

Men. Wondrous ! ay, I warrant: you, and not” 
without his true purchaling: | 

Vir. The Gods grant them true! 

Vol. True? pow, waw. ——— 

Men. True! I'll be ſworn they are true. Where 
3s he wounded ? God ſave your good Worſhips. 
[To the Tribunes.) Marcius is coming home. He has 
more cauſe to be proud — Where is he wounded? 

Vol. I' tl ſhoulder and i' th' left arm. There will 
be large cicatrices to ſhew the people when he ſhall 
ſtand for his place. He receiv'd, in the repulſe of 
Tarquin, ſeven hurts i' th” body. | 

Meu One i' th' neck, and one too?” th? thigh ;- 
there's nine thar I know. 5 | 

Vol. He had, before this-Jaſt expedition, twenty- 
five wounds upon him, 

Men. Now 'tis twenty-ſeven. Every gaſh was an 
enemy's grave. Hark, the trumpets. 

[ 4 ſhout and flouriſh. . 

Vol. Theſe are the uſhers of Marcius; before him 
he carries notle, and behind him he leaves tears: 
Death, that dark ſpirit,.in's nervy arm doth ly, 
Which being advanc'd, declines, and then men die. 


SCE N E | HE. 


Trumpets ſound Enter Cominius the General, and 
Titus Lartius ; between them Coriolanus crown'd 
with au oaken garland, with Captains and Sol- 
diers, and a Herald. 


Her. 2 Rome, that all alone Marcius did 
t | | 
Within Coriolis gates, where he hath won, 
With fame, a name to Caius Marcius. 
Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! 
[Sund Flouriſb. 
All. Welcome to Rome, renowned Coriolanus! 


f. lan 


Cor. No more of this. It does offend my heart. 

Pray, now, no more. 
Com. Look, Sir, your mother. 
Cor. Oh! 

Vou have, I know, petition'd all the gods 

For my profperity. _ | [ Kneels, 
Vol. Nay, my good ſoldier, up. 

My gentle Marcius, worthy Caius, and 

By deed-atchieving honour newly nam'd ;.- 

What is it? Coriolanus muſt I call thee ? 

But oh, thy wife. | 
Cor. My gracious ſilence, hail! 


Would'it thou have laugh'd had I come coffin'd 


home, | 
That weep'ft to ſee me triumph? Ah, my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioh wear, 
And mothers that lack ſons. 
Men. Now the Gods crown thee ! 


Cor. And live you yet? O my-{weet Lady, pardon, 
(7 o Valeria. 


Vol. I know not where to turn. O welcome home; 
And welcome, General! and y'are welcome all. 
Men. A hundred thouſand welcomes. I could 
weep, | | 


And I could laugh, I'm light and heavy.—— Wel- 


come | 
A curſe begin at very root on's heart, 
That is not glad to ſee thee. —You are three 


That Rome {ſhould dote on; yet, by the faith of men, 
We've ſome old crab-trees here at home, that will 


not 


Be grafted to your reliſh. Yet welcome, warriors !' 


We call a nettle but a nettie; and 
The faults of fools, but folly. 
Com, Ever right. 
Cor. Menenius? Ever, ever. 
Her. Give way there, and go on. 
Cor. Your hand, and yours, 
Ere in our own houſe I do ſhade my head, 
The good patricians muſt be viſited; - 


From whom I have receiv'd not only greetings, 
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But with them, change of honours *. 
Vol. I have lived : 

To ſee inherited my very wiſhes, 

And the buildings of my fancy ; only there's one 

thing wanting, 
Which : doubt not but our Rome will caſt upon 
thee. 

Cor. Know, good mother, I 

Had rather be their ſervant in my way, 

Than {way with them in theirs. 


Com. On to the Capitol. [ Flouriſh, Cornets. 


[ Exeunt in ſtate, as before, 


n I 
Brutus and Sicinius come forward, 


yn tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared 
1nts 
Are ſpeQacled to ſee him. Your pratling nurſe 
Into a rapture Þ lets her baby cry, | 
While ſhe chats him; the kitchin malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram *bout her reechy neck, 
Clambring the walls to eye him. Stalls, bulks, 
f windows, 
Are ſmother'd up, leads fill'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complections; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſee him; ſeld-hown Flamins 
Do preſs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ſtation; our veild dames 
Commit the war of white and damaſk, in 
Their nicely- gawded cheeks, to th' wanton ſpoil 
Of Phoebus? burning kiſſes ; ſuch a pother, 
As if that whatſover god who leads him, 
Were lily crept into his human powers, 
And gave him graceful poſture. 
Sic. On the ſudden 
I warrant him conſul. : 
Bru. Then our office may, « 


* 7. e. variety of honours. Warburton, | 
+ Rapture, a common term at that time uſed for a 
imply. Warburton, | 
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During his power, go ſleep. 
Sic. He cannot temp'rately tranſport his honours, 
From where he ſhould begin and end, but will 
- Loſe thoſe he hath won. 
Bru. In that there's comfort. 
Sic. Doubt not 
The commoners, for whom we ſtand. but 0 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget, 
With the leaſt cauſe, theſe his new honours; which 
That be will give, make I as little queſtion, 
As he 1s proud to do't. 
Bru. 1 heard him ſwear, 
2 he to ſtand for conſul, never would he 
Appear i“ th' market-place, nor on him put 
The napleſs veſture of humility ; 
Nor ſhewing, as the manner is, his wounds 
To th? r "hg their ſtinking breaths, 
Sic. Tis ri 
Bru. It was his ber Oh, he would miſs it, rathes 
Than carry it, but by the ſuit o' th? gentry, 
And the deſire o' th? nobles, - 
Sic. I wiſh no better 
Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 
In execution. 
Bru. Tis moſt like. Ke will. 
Sic. It ſhall be to him then, as. our good wills, 
A ſure deſtruction. | 
Bru.. So it muſt fall out 
To him, or our authorities. For an end,. 
We muſt ſuggeſt the people, in what hatred 
He ſtill "hor, a 
Have made them mules, ſilenc'd their pleaders, and 
Diſproperty'd their freedoms. holding them, 
In human action and capacity, 
Of no more ſoul nor fitneſs for the world, 


Than camels in their war; who hare their provender- 


Only for bearing burdens, and ſore blows 
For ſinking under them. 
Sic. This, as vou fay, ſuggeſted 
At fome time, when his ſoaring intolence 
Shall reach the people, which time ſhail not want, 
If he be put upon't; and that's as caly,. 
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As to ſet dogs on ſheep, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry ſtubble ; and their blaze 


Shall darken him for ever. 
Euter a Meſſenger, 


Bru. What's the matter? 

Mefſ. Yowre ſent for to the Capitol. ?Tisthought 
That Marcius ſhall be conſul; I have ſeen 
The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 
To hear him ſpeak; the matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he paſs'd; the nobles bended, 
As to Jove's ſtatue; and the commons made 
A ſhower and thunder with their caps and ſhouts: 
I never ſaw the like. 

Bru. Let's to the Capitol ; 
And carry with us ears and eyes for th' time, 
But hearts for the event, 

Sic. Have with you. I[Exeunt. 


a $S R N R SV; 
Changes to the Capitol. 


Euter two Officers, to lay cuſhions. 


1 Die Come, come, they are almoſt here. How 
many ſtand for conſulſhips? 

2 Ofc. Three, they {ay ; but "tis thought of eve- 
ry one Coriolanus will carry it. | 

1 Offic, That's a brave fellow, but he's ven- 
geance proud, and loves not the common people. 

2 Offic. Faith there have been many great men 
that have flarter*d the people, who ne'er lov'd them; 
and there be many that they have loved, they 
know not wherefore ; ſo that, if they love they 
know not why, they hate upon no better a ground. 
Therefore, for Coriolanus neither to care whether 
they love or hate him, manifeſts the true know- 
ledge he has in their diſpoſition, and out of his 
noble careleſſneſs lets them plainly ſee't. 

Office. If he did not care whether he had their 
love or no, he wav'd indifferently 'twixt doing 
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them neither good nor harm; but he ſeeks their 
hate with greater devotion than they can render 
it him, and leaves nothing undone that may ful- 
ly diſcover him their oppoſite. Now to ſeem to 
affect the malice and diſpleaſure of the people, is 


as bad as that which he diſlikes, to flatter them 


for their love. | 
2 Offic. He hath deſerved worthily of his coun- 
try; and his aſcent is not by ſuch ealy degrees as 


thoſe who have been ſupple and courteous to the 


people, bonetted, without any further deed to heave 
them at all into their eſtimation and report ; but 
he bath ſo planted his honours in their eyes, and 
his actions in their hearts, that for their tongues 
to be ſilent, and not confeſs ſo much, were a kind 
of ingrateful injury; to report otherwiſe, were a 
malice, that, giving itſelf the lie, would pluck re- 
proof and rebuke from every ear that heard it. 

I Offic. No more of him, he is a worthy man. 
Make way, they are coming. 


V. 


Enter the Patricians, and the Tribunes of the people, 
Lictors before them; Coriolanus, Menenius, Co- 

minius the Conſul; Sicinius and Brutus take their 

Places by theniſelves, | 


Men. Having determin'd of the Volſcians, and 


To ſend for Titus Lartius, it remains 
9 5 


As the wain point of this our after=meeting, 


To gratify his noble ſervice. that 
Hatli thus flood for his country. Therefore, pleaſe | 


Mofi reverend and grave elders, to deſire [you, 
The prelent conſul, and laſt general : 
In our well- found tuccefies. to report 

A little of that worthy work perform'd 

By Caius Marcius Coriolanus; whom 

We meet here, both to thank, and to remember 


_ With bonours like himſelf. 


1 Sen. Speak, good Cominius; 
Leave nothing out for length, and make us think, 


Rather our ſtate's detective for requital, a; 


. ad 
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Than we to ſtretch it out. Maſters o' th' people, 
We do requeſt your kindeſt ear; and after, 
Your loving motion toward the common body , 
To yield what paſſes here. 
Sic. We are convented 
* pon a pleaſing treaty ; and have hearts 
Inclinable to honour, and advance 
The theme of our aſſembly. 
Bru. Which the rather 


Wie ſhall be bleſt to do, if he remember 


A kinder value of the people, than 
He hath hitherto priz'd them at. 
Men. That's off, that's off. 
J would you rather had been ſilent. Pleaſe vou 
To hear Cominius ſpeak ? SE 
Bru. Molt willingly ; 
But yet my caution was more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. 
Aen. He loves your people; | 
But ty him not to be their bed-fellow. 
Worthy Cominius, ſpeak. 
[Coriolanus riſes, and offers to go au . 


Nay, keep your place. 


1 Sen. Sit, Coriolanus; never ſhame to hear 

What you have nobly done. 

Cor. Your honour's pardon : 
J had rather have my wounds to heal again, 
Than hear ſay, how I got them, 

Bru. Sir, I hope 
My words diſbench'd you not? 

Cor. , No, Sir; yet oft, 

When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from words. 
You ſooth not, therefore hurt not; but your people, 
I love them as they weigh. 

Men. Pray now, fit down. 
Cor. I had rather have one ſcratch my head i 
th' ſun, 


When the alarum were ſtrack, than idly ſit 


To hear my nothings monſter'd. [Exit Coriolan, 


* Your kind interpoſition with the common people. 
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Men, Maſters of the people, br 
Your multiplying ſpawn how can he flatter, 
That's thouſand to one good one? when you ſee 
He had rather venture all his limbs for honour, 
Than one of's ears to hear't. Proceed, Cominius. 
Com. I thall lack voice; the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter'd feebly. It is held 
That valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
Moſt dignifies the haver ; if it be, 


The man I {peak of cannot in the world 


Be ſingly counterpois'd. At fixteen years, 


When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 


Beyond the mark of others; our then dictator, 
Whom with all praiſe I point at, ſaw him fight, 


When with his Amazonian chin he drove 


The briſtled lips before him ; he beſtrid 

An o'er-preſt Roman, and i th' conſuls view 
Slew three appoſers ; Tarquin's ſelf he met, 

And ſtruck him on his knee. In that day's feats, 
When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 


He prov'd the beſt man 7 th' field, and for his meed 


Was brow-bound with the oak. His pupil age 
Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a ſea; 
And, m the brunt of ſeventeen battles ſince, 

He lurch'd all ſwords o' tt? garland. For this laſt, 
Before and in Corioli, let me ſay, : 

I cannot ſpeak him home; he ſtop'd the fliers, 
And by his rare example made the coward 

Turn terror into ſport. As waves before 

A veſſel under fail, ſo men obey'd, 

And fell below his ſtern. His ſword, death's ſtamp, 
Where it did mark, it took from face to foot. 
He was a thing of blood, whoſe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries. Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate o' th? city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny ; aidleſs came off, 

And with a ſudden re-inforcement {truck 
Corioli like a planet. Nor alPs this; 

For by and by the din of war ?gan pierce 

His ready ſenſe ; when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 

And to the battle came he; where he did 
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Run reeking o'er the lives of men, as if- 
Twere a perpetual {poil; and, till we call'd © 
Both field and city ours, he never ſtood 
To eaſe his breaſt with panting. 
Men. Worthy man! 5 
1 Sen. He cannot but with meaſure fit the ho- 
nours * 6 
Which we deviſe him. 
Com, Our ſpoils he kick'd at, 
And look'd upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o th? world; he covets leſs 
Than miſery itſelf would give, rewards 
His deeds with doing them, and is content 
To ſpend his time to end it 4, . 
en. He's right noble. 
Let him be call'd for. 
Sen. Call Coriolanus. 
Offic. He doth appear, 


Enter Coriolams. 


Men. The Senate, Coriolanus, are well pleas'd 
To make thee conſul. | 

Cor. I do owe them ſtill 
My life and ſervices. 

Men. It then remains 
That you do ſpeak to th? people. 

Cor. I beſeech you, | 
Let me o'er-leap that cuſtom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ſtand naked, and entreat them, 
For my wounds? fake, to give their ſuffrages. 
Pleaſe you that I may pals this doing. 

Sic. Sir, the people mult have their voices, 
Nor will they bate one jot of ceremony. 


* That is, no honour will be too great for him; he 
will ſhew a mind equal to any elevation. Johnſon 
+ The laſt words of Com:aius's ſpeech are altogether 
unintelligible. Shakeſpeare, I ſuppoſe, wrote the paſ- 
fage thus, | 
| and is content 
To ſpend his time 
Men. To end it, be's right noble. Warburton, 
2” R 2 
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Men. Put them not to't. Pray, fit you to the 
: cuſtom, 

And take bye, as your predeceſſors have, | 

Your honour with your form. 

Cor. It is a part 
That I ſhall bluſh in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. . 

- Bru. Mark you that? 

Cor. To brag unto. them, thus I did, and thus, —- 
Shew them th' unaking ſcars. which I would hide, 
As if I had receiv'd them for the hire 
Of their breath only. 

Men. Do not ſtand upon't. 

We recommend t'ye, Tribunes of the people, 
Our purpoſe, To them, and to our noble conſult 
Wiſh we all joy and honour. 

Sen. To Coriolanus come all joy and honour ! 


[Flouriſh cornet. Then gxeunt. 


Manent Sigmius and Brutus. 


Bru. You ſee how he intends to uſe the people. 


Sic. rich they perceive's intent ! He will * 
them, 
As if he did contemn what he requeſted 
Should be in them to give. 
Bru. Come, we'll inform them 
Of our proceedings here. On th? e . 
4 know they do attend us. [Exeunt. 


8 0 E VI. 
125 hanges to the Forum. 


Enter ſeven or eight Citizens. 


r Cit, Once *, if he do require our voices, we 
ought not to deny him. | | 
- 2 Cit, We may, Sir, if we will. 


3 Cir. We have power in ourſelves to do 455 but 


Once, here, means the ſame as when we fax, once for 
411. | Jonſon. 
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it is a power that we have no power to do; for 
if he ſhew us his wounds, and tell us his deeds, we 
are to put our tongues into thole wounds, and 
ſpeak for them: ſo, if he tells us his noble deeds, 
we mult alſo tell him our noble acceptance of them. 
Ingratitude is monſtrous ; and for the multitude to 
be ingrateful, were to make a monſter of the mul- 
titude ; of the which, we being members, ſhould 
bring ourſelves to be monſtrous members, | 

1 Cit. And to make us no better thought of, a 
little help will ſerve; for once, when we ſtood up 
about the corn, he himſelf ſtuck not to call us the 
many- headed multitude. | 

3 Cit. We have been calld fo of many; not that 
dur heads are ſome brown, ſome black, ſome au- 
burn, ſome bald; but that our wits are ſo diverſly 
colour'd : and truly, I think if all our wits were to 
iſſue out of one ſcull, they would fly Eaſt, Weſt, 
North, South; and their conſent of one direct way 
would be at once to all points o' th' compals. 

2 Cit. Think you ſo? which way do you judge 
my wit would fly? En 

3 Cit. Nay, your wit will not fo ſoon out as an- 
other man's will, tis ſtrongly wedg'd up in a block- 
head; but if it were at liberty, twould ſure ſouth- 
ward. | | | | 

2 Cit, Why that ways | 

3 Cit. To loſe itſelf in a fog; where being three 
parts melted away with rotten dews, the fourth 
would return for conſcience ſake, io help to get 
thee a wife. | 

2 Cit. You are never without your tricks—You 
may, you may | | | 

3 Cit. Are you all reſolved to give your voices ? 
But that's no matter, the greater part carries it. I 


+ The ſenſe is, We have indeed a power by law te 
do it, if we think proper; but this power amounts to 
the ſame as no power at all, becauſe we ſhould offer the 
greateſt violence to our natures if we ſhould exert it. 
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lay, if he would incline to the 2205 au there was 
never a worthier man. 


Enter Coriolatius in a gown, with Menenius, 


Here he comes, and in the gown of humility ; mark 


tis behaviour. We are not to ſtay altogether, bur 
to come by him where he ſtands, by ones, by twos, 
and by threes. He's to make his requeſts by par- 
ticulars, wherein every one of us has a ſingle ho- 
hour in giving him our own voices with our own 
tongues ; therefore follow me, and Ill direct you 
how you ſhall go by him. 
All. Content, content. 
Men. Oh, Sir, you are Not right; have you not 
known the worthieſt men have done t? 
Cor. Mhat muſt I ſay? 
L pray, Sir,—plague upon't! I cannot bring 
My tongue to ſuch a pace. Look, Sir, 
wounds 
1 got them in my country's ſervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
From noiſe of our own drums. * 
Men. Oh me, the Gods! 
You muſt not ſpeak of that you muſt deſire them 
To think upon you. 
Cor. Think upon me! hang 'em. 
I would they would forget me, Ike the virtues 
Which our divines loſe by em. | 
Men. You'll mar all. 
« I'll leave you. Pray you ſpeak to them, I pray. 
; you, Ike 


In wholeſome manner. [ Exit, 


Citizens approach. 


Cor. Bid them waſh their faces, 
And keep their teeth clean.———So, here comes a 
brace. 
You know the cauſe, Sirs, of my ſtanding here. 
1 Cit. We do, Sir; tell us what hath brought you 
to't. - 
Cor. -Mine own deſert. 
2' Cit, Your own deſert ? - 


my 
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Cor. Ay, not mine own deſire. 
1 Cit. How ! not your own deſire? 
Cor. No, Sir. *Twas never my deſire yet to 
trouble the poor with begging. | 
1 Cit. You muſt think, if we give you any thing, 
we hope to gain by you.” 
Cor. Well then, I pray, your price o' th? con- 
{ulſhip ? 5 5 5 
1 Cit. The price is, to aſk it kindly, f 
Cor. Kindly, Sir, I pray, let me ha't. I have 
wounds to ſhew you, which ſhall be yours in pri- 
vate. Your good voice, Sir. What ſay you? 
Both Cit. You ſhall ha't, worthy Sir. | 
Cor. A match, Sir. There's in all two worthy 
voices begg'd. I have your alms. Adieu. 
1 Cit, But this is ſomething odd. 
2 Cit. An”twere to give again. But 'tis no 
matter. | [ÄͥAxeunt. 


Two other Citizens. 


Cor. Pray you now, if it may ſtand with the tune 
of your voices, that I may be conſul. I have here 
the cuſtomary gown. FL. | 

1 Cit. You have deſerved nobly of your country, 
and you have not deſerved nobly. | 

Cor. Your znigma ? 

1 Cit. You have been a ſcourge to her enemies; 
you have been a rod to her friends. You have 
not, indeed, loved the common people. 

Cor. You ſhould account me the more virtuous, 
that I have not been common in my love, I will, 
Sir, flatter my ſworn brother, the people, to earn a 
dearer eftimation of them; ?tis a condition they ac- 
count gentle; and fince the wiſdom of their choice 
is rather to have my cap than my heart, I will 
practiſe the infinuating nod, and be off to them 
moſt counterfeitly; that is, Sir, I will counterfeit 
the bewitchment of ſome popular man, and give it 
bountifully to the deſirers. Therefore, befeech 
you I may be conſul. 

2 Cit. We hope to find you our friend; and 
therefore give you our voices heartily, 
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1 Cit, You have received many wounds for your 


country. 


Cor. I will not ſeal your knowledge with ſhewing 


them. I will make much of your VOICES, and ſo 
trouble you no further. 
Both, The Gods give you joy, Sir, heartily ! 
[ Exeunt. 


Cor. Moſt ſweet voices 
Better it is to die, better to ſtarve, 
Than crave the hire which firſt we do deſerve. 
Why in this woolviſh gown ſhould I ſtand here, 
To. beg of Hob and Dick, that do ap 15 


What cuſtom wills in all things ſhould v we do't, 
The duſt on antique time would ly unſwept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heap'd, 
For truth to o'er-peer.— Rather than fool it lo, 
Let the bigh office and the honour go, 

To one that would do thus.—I am half through; 
The one part ſuffer'd, the other will I do. 


Three Citizens more. 


Here come more voices. 
Your voices—for your voices I have fought ; 
Watch'd for yaur voices; for your voices bear 
Of wounds two dozen and odd; battles thrice fix 
I've ſeen, and heard of; for your voices, have 
Done many things, ſome lets, ſome more. Your 
voices. 1 
Indeed J would be conſul. 
1 Cit. He has done nobly, and cannot go with 
out any honeſt man's voice. 
2 Cit. Therefore let him be conſul. The Gods 
give wu joy, and make him a good friend to the 
eople | 
. Al, Amen, amen. God ſave thee, noble conſul. 
\[Exeant. 
Cor. Worthy voices! 


Enter Menenius, with Brutus and Sicinius, 


Aen. Yowve ſtood your N and che Tri- 


bunes 
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Endue you with the people's voice. Remains 
That in th' official marks inveſted, you 
Anon do meet the Senate. 

Cor. Is this done? 

Sic. The cuſtom of requeſt you have diſcharg'd 


The people do admit you, and are ſummon'd 


To. meet anon, upon your approbation. 
Cor. Where? at the ſenate-houſe? 
Sic. There, Coriolanus. 
Cor. May I change theſe garments ? 
Sic. You may, Sir. 
Cor, That PI ſtraight do; and, knowing —_— 
again, 
Repair to the ſenate-houſe. 
Men. I'll keep you company. Will you along? 
Bru. We ſtay here for the people. 8 
Sic. Fare you well. [ Exeunt Cor. and Men. 


S.C EN EL VR 
He has it now; and by his looks, methinks, 


Tis warm at's heart. 
Bru. With a proud heart he wore- 
His humble weeds. Will you diſmiſs the people? 


Enter Plebeians.. 


Sic. How now, my maſters, have you choſe this 

man ? | 

1 Cit, He has our voices, Sir. 

Bru. We pray the Gods he may deſerve your 

loves! ; 

2 Cit. Amen, Sir. To my poor unworthy notice, 
He mock'd us when he begg'd our voices. 

3 Cit. Certainly he flouted us downright. 

1 Cit. No, 'tis his kind of ſpeech, he did not 

mock us. 

2 Cit. Not one amongſt us, ſave yourſelf, but Gave 
He us'd us ſcornfully. He ſhould have ſhew'd us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv'd for's country. 

Sic. Why, ſo he did, I am ſure, 

All. No, no man faw 'em. 

3 Cit. He ſaid a which he cog ſhew 
in private; 3 
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And with his cap, thus waving it in ſcorn, 
1 would be conſul, ſays he: aged cuſtom, 
But by your voices, will not ſo permit me; 
Your voices therefore, When we granted that, 
Here was -I 1/11nk you for your voices than you 
Your moſt ſweet veices—now you have left your voices, 
1 have nothing further with you. Wa'n't this 
mockery ? 
Sic. Why either were vou ignorant to ſee't, 
Or, ſeeing it, of ſuch childiſh friendlineſs 
To yield your voices? 
Bru, Could you not have told him 
As you were leſſon'd; when he had no power, 
But was a petty ſervant to the ſtate, | 
He was your enemy; ſtill ſpake againſt | 
Your liberties, and charters that you bear 5 ; 
TP th* body of the weal; and now arriving 
At place of potency, and ſway o' th' ſtate, 
If he ſhould ſtill malignantly remain 
Faſt foe to the plebeians, your voices might 
Be curſes to yourſelves. You ſhould have ſaid, 
That as his worthy deeds did claim no leſs 
Than what he ſtood for; ſo his gracious nature 
Would think upon you for your voices, and 
Tranſlate his malice tow'rds you into love, 
Standing your friendly Lord. | 
Sic. Thus to have ſaid, 
As you were fore-advis'd, had toueh'd his. ſpirit, 
And try'd his inclination ; from him pluck'd 
Either his gracious promiſe, which you might, 
As cauſe had calPd you up, have held him to; 
Or elſe it would have galPd bis ſurly nature; T. 
Which eaſily endures not article | At 
Tying him to aught ; ſo putting him to rage, Ye 
You ſhould have ta'en th' advantage of his choler, M: 
And paſs'd him unelected. | e | 
Bru. Did you perceive : ; 
He did folicit you in free contempt, 3 
When he did need your loves; and do you think Ho 
That his contempt ſhall not be bruiſing to you, Ho 
When he hath power to cruſh? Why, had your b 
bodies | 
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No heart among you ? or had you tongues, to cry 
Againſt the rectorſhip of judgment? : 
Sic. Have you, . 
Ere now, deny'd the aſker? and now again, 
On him that did not aſk, but mock, beſtow 
Your {wd-for tongues ? 

3 Cit. He's not confirm'd, we may deny him yet. 

2 Cit. And will deny him : | 
Pl have five hundred voices of that found, 

1 Cit. I, twice five hundred, and their friends to 

piece em. 

Bru. Get you hence inſtantly, and tell thoſe friends 
They've choſe a conſul that will from them take 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs that are as often beat for barking, 

As therefore kept to do ſo. | 

Sic. Let them aſſemble, 
And on a ſafer judgment all revoke 
Your ignorant election. Enforce his pride, 
And his old hate to you; beſides, forget not 
With what contempt he wore the humble weed; 
How in his ſuit he ſcorn'd you; but your loves, 
Thinking upon his ſervices, took from you 
The apprehenſion of his preſent portance, 
Which gibingly, ungravely, he did faſhion 
After th' inveterate hate he bears to you. 

Bru. Nav, lay a fault on us, your Tribunes, that 
We labour'd, no impediment between, _ 
But that you mult caſt your election on him. 

Sic. Say you choſe him more after our com- 

mandment, | | 
Than guided by your own affections ; 
And that your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather muſt do, than what you ſhould do, 
Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul, 


Lav the faulr on us. | ; 
Bru. Ay, ſpare us not. Say we read lectures 
to you, | 


How youngly he began to ſerve his country, 
How long continued ; and what flock he ſprings of, 
The noble houte of Marcius; from whence came 

That Ancus Marcius, Numa's daughter's fon, 
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Who, after great Hoſtilius, here was King; 


Of the ſame houſe Publius and Quintus were, 
That our beſt water brought by conduits hither; 
And Cenſorinus, darling of the people, ä 
And nobly nam'd ſo for twice being cenſor, 
Was his great anceſtor *. 

Sic. One thus deſcended, 
That hath beſide well in his perſon wrought, 
To be {et high in place we did commend 
To your remembrances ; but you have found, 
Scaling his preſent bearing with his paſt, 


That he's your fixed enemy, and revoke 


Your ſudden approbation. 
Bru. Say you ne'er had done't, 
(Harp on that ſtill) but by our putting on; 
And preſently when you have drawn your number, 
Repair to th' Capitol. 
All. We will fo. Almoſt all 
Repent in their election. [ Exeant Plebeiaus. 
Bru. Let them go on. | 


This mutiny were better put in hazard, 


Than ſtay paſt doubt for greater. 

If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 

With their refufal, both obſerve and anſwer 
The vantage of his anger T7. 

Sic. To th' Capitol, come; ; 
We will be there before the ſtream o' th' people; 
And this ſhall ſeem, as partly tis, their own _ 
Which we have goaded onward. [ Exennt, 


ö 


Plutarch, in his account of the Marcian family, enu- 
merates the ſeveral great men who had ſprung trom it; 
in which liſt ſtand Publius Marcius and Quintus Mar- 
cius, and Cenſorinus; who, though they hv'd before 
Plutarch, came after Coriolanus. Shakeſpeare therefore, 
by copying Plutarch too clotely and haſtily, hath fallen 
into this inadvertency, of making. a cotemporary with 
Coriolanus mention the men who lived long after him. 

+ Mark, catch, and improve the opportuniry which 
his haſty anger will afford us. Fohn/on. | 
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Se. 1. CORIOLANUS. - 205 
a0 r m., SCENE 
A public Street in Rome. 


Cornets, Enter Coriolanus, Menenius, Cominius, 
Titus Lartius, and other Senators. 


Coriolanus. 


Ullus Aufidius then had made new head ? 
Lart. He had, my Lord; and that it was 
which caus'd 

Our ſwifter compoſition, 

'Cor So then the Volſcians ſtand but as at firſt, 
Ready, when time ſhall prompt them, to make road 
Upon's again. 

Com. They're worn, Lord Conſul], fo, 

That we ſhall hardly in our ages ſee 


Their banners wave again. 


Cor. Saw you Aufidius ? 


Cart. On ſafe- guard he came to me, and did curſe 


Againſt the Volſcians, for they had ſo vilely 
1 ielded the town. He is retir'd to Antium, 

Cor. Spoke he of me ? 

Lart. He did, my Lord. 

Cor.. How 2 what ? 

Lart. How often he had met you, Gated to ſword; 
That of all things upon the earth he hated 
Your perſon moſt; that he would pawn his fortunes 
To hopeleis reſtitution, ſo he might 
Be calPd your vanguiſher. 

Cor. At Antium lives he? 

Lart. At Annum. - 

Cor. I wiſh I had a cauſe to ſeek him there, 
To oppoſe his hatred fully.—Welcome home. 


[Po Lartius. 
Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 


Behold ! theſe are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o' th' common mouth! I do deſpiſe 

For they do prank them in authority ſthem; 
Vo L. VIII. 
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Againſt all noble ſufferance. 
Sic. Paſs no further. 
Cor. Hah! what is that! | 
Bru. It will be dangerous to go on. No further. 
Cor. What makes this change? 
Men. The matter ? | 
Com. Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the com- 
mons ? | | 
Bru. Cominius, no. 
Cor. Have I had childrens? voices ? 4 
Sen. Tribunes, give way. He ſhall to tt? mar- 
ket place. Fe 
Bru. The people are incens'd againſt him. 
Sic. Stop, | 
Or all will fall in broil. | 
Cor. Are theſe your herd? | 
Muſt theſe have voices, that can yield them now, 
And ſtraight diſclaim their tongues? What are your 
: offices? | 
- You being their mouths, why rule you not their 
Have you not ſet them on ? - [teeth? 
Men. Be calm, arte 7 EE 
Cor. It is a purpos'd thing, and grows ot 
To curb 56 0 if the ey = de 
Suffer't, and live with ſuch as cannot rule, 
Nor ever will be ruPd. EW - 
Bru. CalPt not a plot. | 
The people cry you mock'd them; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd ; 
Scandal'd the ſuppliants for the people ; call them 
Time-pleaſers, flatterers, foes to nobleneſs. 
Cor. Why, this was known before. 
Bru. Not to them all. | 
Cor. Have you inform'd them ſince? N 
Bru. How! I inform them! A 
Cor. You are like to do ſuch buſineſs, W 
Bru. Not unlike | 1 
Each way to better yours *. 
Cor. Why then ſhould I be conſul? By yond clouds, Ti 


* j. e. likely to provide better for the ſecurity of the 
commonwealth than you (whoſe buſing/s it is) will do. 
5 - . Warbarton. 


rr GCGORKIOTANDS.: 207 
Let me deſerve ſo ill as you, and make me 
Your fellow-tribune. - 
Sic. You ſhew too much of that, 
For which the people ſtir. If you will paſs 
To where you're bound, you muſtenquire your way,. 
Which you are out of, with a gentler ſpirit; 
| Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune.. 
Men. Let's be calm. 
Com. The people are abus'd, ſet on. This pal- 
e Becomes not Rome; nor has Coriolanus [tring +- 
Deſerv'd this fo diſhonour'd rub, laid falſly 
P th? plain way of his merit. 
Corn. Tell me of corn! 
This was my ſpeech, and I will ſpeak't again 
Men. Not now, not now. 
f Sen. Not in this heat, Sir, now. 
r Cor. Now as I live, I will. | 
As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons : 
r But for the mutable rank-ſcented many, 
Let them regard me, as I do not flatter, 
A And there behold themſelves; I ſay again, 
In ſoothing them,. we nouriſh ?gainſt our Senate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 
Which we ourſelves have plow'd for, ſow'd and 
ſcatter'd, 
By nnngling them with us, the honour'd number, 
Who lack not virtue, no, nor power, but that 
Which we have given to beggars. 
m Men. Well, no more 
Sen. No more words, we beſeech you 
Gor. How Ino more ! 
Sen. As for my country J have ſhed my blood, 
Not fearing outward force; ſo ſhall my lungs 
Coin words 'till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 
The very way to catch them. | 
Br. You ſpeak o' th* people as you were a god 
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ds, To puniſh, not a man of their infirmity, 
the + That 15, this trick of diſſimulation, this ſhuffling. 

| | 3 Jobnſon. 
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Sic. Twere well we let the people know't. 
Men. What, what, his choler? 

Cor. Choler! 5 
Were J as patient as the midnight ſleep, 
By Jove *twould be my mind, 

Sic. It is a mind 
That ſhall remain a poiſon where it i 
Not poiſon any further, 

Cor. Shall remain ? 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows * ? mark you 
His abſolute all? 

Com. Twas from the canon . 

Cor. Shall / 5 
O good but moſt unwiſe patricians, why, 
You grave but reckleſs Senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to chuſe an officer, 
That with his peremptory Hall, being but 
The horn and noiſe o' th? monſters, wants not ſpirit 
To. ſay, he'll turn your current in a ditch, 
And make your channel his? If he have power, 
Then vail your ignorance t; if none, awake 
Your dangerous lenity : if you are learned, 
Be not as common fools ; if you are not, 
Let them have cuſhions by you. Youre plebeians, 
If they be ſenators; and they are no leſs, | 
When, both your voices blended, the great'ſt taſte 


Moſt palates theirs ||. They chufe their magiſtrate! 


® ij. e. ſmall fry., TWarbarton. 5 
. + Was contrary to the eſtabliſhed rule; it was a 
form of ſpeech to which he has no right. Johnſon. 
+ The ſenſe is, Then let your ignorance of your true 
intereſts, which permitted it, ſtoop to him. Reviſal. 
{ Theſe lines may, I thiak, be made more intelli · 
gible by a very ſligkt correction. x 
—they, no lefs [than ſenators] 
When, both your voices blended, the great'/? taſte 
Muſt palate zhcirs. 55 | 
When the tafie of the great, the patricians, muſt palate, 


muſt pleaſe [or muſt try] that of the plebeians. Fohr/on. 


There ſeems to me no need of emendation. The 
meaning is, That ſenators and plebeians are equal, 
when the higheſt taſte is beſt pleaſed with that which 
plicaſes the loweſt, Slecvers. 
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The corn o' thꝰ ſtore-houſe gratis, as *twas us'd 


Of our ſo frank donation Well, what then ?. 


„ CORIOLANDS -. at 


And ſuch a one as he, who puts his Hall, 
His popular Hall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever frown'd in Greece ! By Jove himſelf, 
It makes the conſuls baſe; and my foul akes 
To know, when two authorities are. up,. 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter *twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by th' other. 

Com. Well —On to th' market-place. 

Cor. Whoever gave that counſel, to give forth 


Sometime in Greece 
Men. Well, well, no more of that. 
Cor. Though there the people had more abſolute 
I ſay, they nouriſh'd diſobedience, fed [power; 
The ruin of the ſtate. 
Bru. Why ſhall the people give. 
One, that ſpeaks thus, their voice ? 
Cor. I'll give my reaſons, 8 
More worthy than their voice. They know the corn 
Was not our recompence; reſting aſſur'd 
They neꝰer did ſervice for't; being preſs'd to th? war, 
Even when the navel of the ſtate was touch'd, 
They would net thread the gates: this kind of 
ſervice | | 
Did not deſerve corn gratis. Being i' th' war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they ſhew'd 
Moſt valour, ſpoke not for them. Th' accuſation, 
Which they have often made againſt the Senate, 
All cauſe unborn, could never be the native 
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How ſhall this boſom-multiphed digeſt. 
The Senate's courteſy ?. let deeds expreſs- 
What's like to be heir words Ve did requeſt i. 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us our demands.—Thus we debaſe 
The nature of our ſeats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares, fears ; which will in time break ope 
The locks o' th? Senate, and bring in the crows: 
To peck.the eagles —— . | 

Men. Come, enough. | 

Bru. Enough, with over meaſure, 
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210 C ORIOLANU S. 4& III. 
Cor. No, take more; . . 

What may be ſworn by, both divine and human, 

Seal what I end withal!— This double worſhip, 


Where one part does diſdain with cauſe, the other 
Inſult without all reaſon ; where gentry, title, wiſ- 


Cannot conclude but by the yea and no [ dom, 


Of gen'ral ignorance, it muſt omit 

Real neceſſities, and give way the while 

T' onſtable ſlighineſs: purpole ſo barr'd, it follows 
Nothing is done to purpoſe. Therefore beſeech you, 


Lou that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 


That love the fundamental part of State 


More than you doubt the change of't; that prefer 


A noble life before a long, and with 

To vamp a body with a dangerous phyſic, 
That's ſure of death without; at once pluck out 
The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 


The ſweet which is their poiſon. Your diſſionour 


Mangles true judgment *, and bereaves the State 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it; 
Not having power to do the good it would, 
For th? ill which doth controul it. 

Bru. Was ſaid enough. 

Sic. Has, ſpoken like a traitor, and ſhall anſwer 
As traitors do. Es 

Cor. Thou wretch! deſpight o'erwhelm thee !— 


What fhould the people do with theſe bald tribunes? 


On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To th? greater bench. In a rebellion, 
When what's not meet, but what muſt be, was law, 
Then were they choſen; in a better hour, | 
Let what is meet be ſaid, it muſt be meet, 
And throw their power i' th' duft. 
- Bru. Manifeſt treaſon 
Sic. This a conſul? no. 
Bru. The Kdiles, ho! Let him be apprehended. 
| [Xdiles enter. 


e That is, The diminution of your authority de- 
prives true judgment, or wiſdom, of that ſway which 
it ought to bear in the commonwealth. Revi/a 
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Sic, Go, call the people, in whoſe name myſelf 


Attach thee as a traiterous innovator, 
A foe to th' public weal. Obey, I charge thee, 
And follow to thine anſwer. 
[Laying hold on Coriolanus. 
Cor. Hence, old goat |! 
All. We'll ſurety him. 
Com. Ag'd Sir, hands off. 


Cor. Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 


Out of thy garments. 
Sic. Help me, citizens. 
SC N | 
Enter à rabble of Plebeians, with the YE 


Men. On both ſides more re ſpect. 
Sic. Here's he that would 


Take from you all your power. 


Bru. Seize him, Adiles. 

All. Down with him, down with him! K 

2 Sen. Weapons, weapons, weapons 

[They all buſtle about Coriolanus. 

Tribunes, patricians, citizens what ho! 
Sicinius, Brutus, Coriolanus, citizens! 

All. Peace, peace, peace. Stay, hold, Sa 

Men. What is about to be?—I am out of breath; 
Confuſion's near, I cannot ſpeak. —You Tribunes, 
Coriolanus, patience; ſpeak, Sicinius. 


Sic. Hear me, people. Peace. 4 
All. 2 hear our tribune. Peace. Speak, ſpeak, 
pea 


Sic. Lou are at point to loſe your liberties: 
Marcius would have all from you; e 8 
Whom late ye h for N 

Men. Fy, fy, fy. 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench. | 
Sen, To unbuild the city, and to lay all flat, 
Sic. What is the city, but the people? 

All. True, the people are the city. 


Bru. By the conſent of all, we were eſtabliſh'd 


The * magiſtrates? 
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2 CORIOLANUS - 44 III. 


All. Vou ſo remain. 0 

Men. And ſo are like to do. 

Cor. That is the way to lay the city flat; 
To bring the roof to the foundation, | 
And bury all, which _ diſtinctly ranges, 


In heaps and piles of ruin. 
Sic. This deſerves death. 
Bru. Or let us ſtand to our authority, 
Or let us loſe it. We do here pronounce, 
Upon the part o' th' people, in whoſe power 
We were elected theirs, Marcius is worthy 
Of prelent death. 8 
Sic. Therefore lay hold on him; | : 
Bear him to th' rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into deſtruction caſt him. 
Bru. Ediles, ſeize him. 
All Pleb. Yield, Marcius, yield. 
Men. Hear me one word. 
Beſeech you, Tribunes, hear me but a word 
Adiles. Peace, peace. 
Men. Be that you ſeem, truly your country's friends, 
And temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. 
Bru. Sir, thoſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous, 
Where the diſeaſe is violent. Lay hands on him, 
And bear him to the rock 


Cor. No; Ill die here. 
There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting; 
Core, try upon yourſelves what you have ſeen me. 
Men. Down with that ſword. Tribunes, with-- 
draw a while. 25 | 
Bru. Lay bands upon him. . 


Men. Help Marcius ; help you that be noble, help 


him young and old. | 
All. Down with him, down with him. [Exeunt. 


Ln this mutiny, the Tribunes, the Adiles, and 


the people are beat in. 
S 3 & NN BE --Ht, 
Men. Go, get you to your bouſe, Be gone away, 


[Coriolanus draws his ſword... 
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All will be naught elſe. | 
2 Sen, Get you gone, | 88 
Cor, Stand faſt, we have as many friends as 
_ - enemies. | 
Men. Shall jt be put to that ? 
Sen. The Gods forbid ! : 
I pr'ythee, noble friend, home to thy houfe ; 
Leave us to cure this cauſe, 
Men. For ?tis a ſore | | | 
You cannot tent yourſelf. Begone, beſeech you. 
Com. Come, Sir, along with us. | 
Men. I would they were Barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd ; not Romans, as they 
are not, | 
Though calved in the porch o' th? Capitol. 
Begone, put not your worthy rage into your tongue, 
One time will owe another *. 
Cor. On fair ground I could beat forty of them. 
Men. I could myſelf take up a brace o' th' beſt 
of them ; yea, the two tribunes. | 
Com. But now ' tis odds beyond arithmetic ; 
And manhood 1s calPd fooPry, when it ftands 
Againſt a falling fabric. Will you hence, 
Before the tag return, whoſe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they are us'd to bear. 
Menu. Pray you, be gone: 
Pll try if my old wit be in requeſt 
With thoſe that have but little; this muſt be patch'd 
With cloth of any colour. 1 
Com. Come away. [EExeunt Coriol. and Com. 


S CE EN E 10 


1 Sen. This man has marr'd his fortune. 
Men. His nature is too noble for the world; 


He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 


Or Jove for's power to thunder; his heart's his mouth; 


* The ſenſe is, If we give way now, our preſent mo- 
deration will intitle us to expe a more favourable op- 
portunity, when we -may be able to ſet every thing 
Fight again, Revi/al, | 
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214 C. ORIOLAANU S. Ad III. 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent, 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. [4 noiſe. within, 
Here's goodly work. | 

2 Sen. I would they were a- bed. 

Men. I would they were in Tiber. What 

the vengeance, | 

Could he not ſpeak %em. fair? 


Enter Brutus aud Sicinius, with the rabble again. 


Sic. Where is this viper 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himſelf? 

Men. You worthy Tribunes 

Sic. He ſhall be thrown dowr the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands. He hath reſiſted law, 
And therefore law ſhall ſcorn him further trial 
Than the ſeverity of public power, 
Which he ſo ſets at nought. 

1 Cit. He ſhall well know | 
The noble tribunes are the people's mouths,. 
And we their hands, 

All. He ſhall, be ſure on't. 

Men. Sir, Sir, 

Sic. Peace. 


Men. Do not cry havoc, where you ſhould but hunt 


With modeſt warrant. 
Sic. Sir, how comes it you 
Have holp to make this reſcue? 
Men. Hear me ſpeak ; 
As I do know the conſul's worthineſs, 
So can I name his faults— 
Sic. Conſul ?— What conſul ? 
Men. The Conſul Coriolanus.. 
Fru. He conſul! 
All. No, no, no, no, no. | 
Men. If by the tribunes' leave, and yours, good peo» 
I ray be heard, I'd crave a word or two; le, 
Tie which ſhall turn you to no other harm. 
J! an ſo much loſs of time. 
SZ. Speak briefly then; | 
Far we are peremptory to diſpatch 
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This viperous traitor : to eject him hence, 
Were but one danger.; and to keep him here, 
Our. certain death; therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night. 
Men. Now the good Gods forbid 
That our renowned Rome, whole gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſerving children is enrolPd 
In Jove's own book, like an unnatural dam, 
Should now eat up her own! | 
Sic. He's.a diſeaſe that muſt be cut away. 
Men. Oh, he's a limb that has but a diſeaſe; 
Mortal, to cut it off; to cure it, eaſy. 
What has he done to Rome that's worthy death? 
Killing our enemies, the blood he hath loſt, 
Which I dare vouch is more than that he hath 
By, many an ounce, he drop'd it for his country; 
And what is left, to loſe it by his country, | 
Were to us all that do't, and ſuffer it, 
A brand to th' end o' th? world. 
Sic. This is clean kam *. 
Bru. Merely awry. When he did love his country, 
It honour'd him. 
Sic. The ſervice of the foot 
Bemg once gangreen'd, it is not then reſpected 
For what before it was. | 
Bru. We'll hear no more. | 
Purſue him to his houſe, and pluck him thence ; 
Leſt his infection, being of catching nature, 
Spread further. 
Men. One word more, one word. 
This tiger-footed rage, when it ſhall find 
The harm of unſkann'd ſwiftneſs, will, too late, 
Ty leaden pounds t its heels. Proceed by proceſs, 
Leſt parties, as he is belov'd, break out, 
And ſack great Rome with Romans. 
Bru. If 'twere ſo 
Sic. What do ye talk? 
Have we not had a taſte of his obedience, 
Our Adiles ſmote, ourſelves reſiſted? Come 
Mn. Confider this; he hath been bred 7 th? wars 


® 7, & this is quite awry. Warburton. 


215 C ORIOLAN US. Act III. 
Since he could draw a ſword, and is ill-ſchooPd 
In boulted language; meal and bran together 
He throws without diſtin&tion. Give me leave, 
III go to him, and undertake to bring him 
Where he ſhall anſwer by a lawful form, 
In peace, to his utmoſt peril. 

1 Sen. Noble Tribunes, 
It is the humane way; the other courſe 
Will prove too bloody, and the end of it 
Unknown to the beginning. 

Sic. Noble Menenius, | 
Be you then as the people's officer, 
—Maſters, lay down your weapons. 

Bru. Go not home. | 

Sic. Meet on the forum; we'll attend you there, 
Where if you bring not Marcius, we'll proceed 
In our firſt way. 

Men. IL'Il bring him to you. | 
Loet me defire your company. [To the Senators. ] He 

muſt come, 5 . 

Or what is worſe will follow. | 

1 Sen. Pray, let's to him. 8 [ Exeunt, 


hell S CE MS Yv. 
_ Changes to Coriolanus's Houſe. 


Enter Coriolanus, with Nubles. 


Cor. Let them pull all about mine ears, preſent 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes heels, [me 
Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might down ſtretch 

Below the beam of ſight, yet will I ſtil 

Be thus to them. 


Enter Volumnia. 


Nobl. You do the nobler. $4 

Cor, J muſe my mother We 
Does not approve me further, who was wont 
To call them woollen vaſſals, thi gs created 
To buy and ſell with groats ; to ſhew bare heads 


* 
814 


int. 


ſent 
[me 


>ads 
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In congregations, yawn, be ſtill, and wonder, 
When one but of my ordinance ſtood up 

To ſpeak of peace or war. [To Vol.] I talk of you; 
Why did you with me milder ? wou'd you have me 
Falſe to my nature? rather ſay I play | 


H 


The man TI am. 


Vol. Oh, Sir, Sir, Sir, | 
I would have had you put your power well on, 
Before you had worn it out. 5 


Cor. Let it go 
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Vol. Vou might have been enough the man you are, 
W ith ſtriving leſs to be ſo. Leſſer had been 


The thwartings of your diſpoſitions, if 


You had not {hew'd them how you were diſpos'd, 

Ere they lack'd power to croſs you. 
Cor. Let them hang. 

Vol. Ay, and burn too. 


Euter Menenius, with the Senators. 

Men. Come, come, you've been too rough, fome- 
thing too rough; 

'You mult return, and mend it. 


Sen. There's no remedy, 


Unleſs, by not ſo doing, our good city 


Cleave in the midſt, and periſh. 


Vol. Pray be counſell'd, 
T have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my uſe of anger 
To better vantage. | 

Men. Well faid, noble woman : 6 


The violent fit of the times craves it as phyſic 
For the whole State, I'd put mine armour on, 
Which I can ſcarcely bear. | 
Cor. What mult 1 do? 

Men. Return to the Tribunes. 

Cor. Well, what then? what then ? 

Men. Repent what you have ſpoke. 
Cor. For them? I cannot do it for the Gods, 
Muſt I then do't to them? 
Vol. You are too abſolute; 


Though therein 
V OL. VIII. 


you can never be too noble, 
”— 


Before he ſhould thus ſtoop to th' herd, but that 
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But when extremities ſpeak. I've heard you ſay, 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 
I' th* war do grow together; grant that, and tell me 
Fr: peace, what each of them by the other loſes, 
That they combine not there? 1 
Cor. Tuſh, tuſh—— 
Men. A good demand. 
Vol. If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 
The ſame you.are not, which for your beſt ends 
You call your policy, how is't leſs or worſe, 
That it ſhould hold companionſhip in peace 
With honour, as in war; ſince that to both 
It ſtands in like requeſt-? > 
.Cor. Why force you this ? 
Vol. Becauſe it lyes on you to ſpeak to th? people: 
Not by your own inſtruction, nor by th' matter 


Which your heart prompts you to, but with ſuch 


. meme R : De 
That are but rooted in your tongue; though ba- 
ſtards, and ſyllables cn 5 

Of no allowance to your boſom's truth. 
Now, this no more di ſhonours you at all, 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune, and 
The hazard of much blood. 
I would diſſemble with my nature, where 
My fortunes and my friends at ſtake required 
J ſhould-do ſo in honour. I am in this 
Your wife, your fon, theſe ſenators, the nobles.— 
And you will rather ſhew our general lowts *“ 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon 'em 
For the inheritance of their loves, and ſafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin! . 
Men. Noble Lady! et 
Come, go with us, ſpeak fair. Vou may ſalve ſo 
Not what is dangerous preſent, but the lols . 
Of what is paſt. 8 | 
Vol. I pr'ythee now, my ſon, 
Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, here be with them, 


-* Qur common clowns, Johnſon. 
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Thy knee buſſing the ſtones; for in ſuch buſineſs: 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th' ignorant, 
More learned than the ears; waving thy head *, 
Which often, thus, correcting thy ſtout heart, 
Now humble as the ripeſt mulberry, 


Phat will not hold the handling: or ſay to them, 


Thou art their ſoldier, and being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way, which thou doſt confeſs 
Were fit for thee to uſe, as they to claim, 
In aſking their good loves; but thou wilt frame 
Thyſelf (forſooth) hereafter theirs ſo far, 
As thou haſt power and perſon. 

Men. This but done, 1 
Ev'n as ſhe ſpeaks, why all their hearts were yours: 
For they have pardons, being aſſd, as free 
As words to little purpoſe. 

Vol. Pr'ythee now, 


Go and be rul'd; although, I know, thouꝰ'dſt rather 


Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 
Than flatter him in a bower. 


Enter Cominius. 


Here is Cominius. 8 15 
Com. Pve been iꝰ th? market- place; and, Sir, tis fit 
You have ſtrong party, or defend yourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence. AlPs in anger. 
Men, Only fair ſpeech. 
Com. I think 'twill ſerve, if he 
Can thereto frame his ſpirit. 
Vol. He mult and will. 
—Pr'ythee now, fay you will, and go about it. 
Cor. Muſt I go ſhew them my unbarbed ſconce +? 
Muſt my baſe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie that it muſt bear? Well, I will do't: 


Let were there but this ſingle plot 4 to loſe, , 


This mould of Marcius, they to duſt ſhould grind it, 


5 ———vaving thy hand, 
Which ſoften thus, correcting thy ſtout heart. Warb. 
+ The ſuppliants of the people uſed to preſent them · 


ſelves to them in ſordid and neglected dreſſes. Jehnſon. 


i. e. piece, portion. Warburton. 
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And throw't againſt 5 wind. To th' inn. 


place! 


You've. put me now to \ ſach a part, which never 

I ſhall diſcharge to th? life. 
Com. Come, come, we'll prompt you. 
1 Ay, pr'ythee now, 15 


ave my praiſe for this, perform a Part 
T Thou haſt not done before. 
Cor, Well, I muſt do't. 


Away, my diſpoſition; and poſſeſs me 


Some harlot's ſpirit! my throat of war be nent; | 


Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 

Small as an eunuch, or the virgin's voice 

That babies Julls aſleep |! ! the ſmiles of knaves 
Tent in my cheeks, and ſchool-boys tears take up 
The glaſſes of my ſight ! a beggar's tongue 


Make motion through my lips, and my arm'd knees, 


Which bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 
That hath receiv'd an alms !—TI will not do't,— . 
Leſt J ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth, 
And, by my body's action, teach my mind 
A molt inherent baſeneſs. | 

Vol. At thy choice then. | 
To beg of thee it is my more diſhonour, 
Than thou of them. Come all to ruin, let 
Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than hw 
Thy dangerous ſtoutneſs; for I mock at death. 
With as big heart as thou. Do as thou liſt: 
Thy valiantneſs was mine, thou ſuck'dſt it from! me : 
But own thy pride thyſelf. 
Cor. Pray, be content. | 
Mother, I'm going to the market-place : 
Chide me no more. I'Il mountebank their loves, 


Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov'd 


Of all the trades in Rome. Look, I am going. 

Commend me to my wife: Pl return Conſul, 

Or never truſt to what my tongue can do 

P th' way of flattery further. 5 
Vol. Do your will. | [Exit Volum. 
Com. Away, the Tribunes do attend you. Arm 

Yourlelf to anſwer mildly ; for they're prepar'd 


eet ſon; as thou haſt 
Let ms made thee firſt a ſoldier, io, Tſaid, 
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With accuſations, as I hear, more ſtrong 
Than are upon you yet. 

Cor. The word is, mildly.—Pray you let us go. 
Let them accuſe me by invention, I 
Will anſwer in mine honour. 

Men. Ay, but mildly. | | 

Cor. Well, mildly be it then, mildly.— [Excunt. 


$ CENT YH 
Changes to the Forum. 


Enter Sicinius and Brutus. 


Bru. In this point charge him home, that he 
affects | | | 

Tyrannic power : if he evade us there, 

Inforce him with his envy to the people, 

And that the ſpoil got on the Antiates 


Was ne'er diſtributed. What, will he come? 5 


Enter an Xdile., 


Ad. He's coming. 
Bru. How accompanied ? | | 
Ad. With old Menenius, and thoſe ſenators 
That always favour'd him. N 

Sic. Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur'd, 
Set down by th? poll? | 

Ad. I have; tis ready here. 

Sic, Have you collected them by tribes ? 
Ad. J have. | 

Sic. Aſſemble. preſently the people hither ; 
And when they hear me ſay, It ſhall be ſo, | 
P th right and ſtrength oꝰ the commons, be it either 
For death, for fine, or baniſhment, then let hem, 
If I fay fine,. cry Fine; if death, cry Death; 
Inſiſting on the old prerogative 
And power iꝰ th” truth of the cauſe, 

Ed. I will inform them. 
Beg. And when ſuch tine they hae begun to cry, 


Let them not ceaſe, but with a din cunfus'd, 
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Inforce the preſent execution 
Of what we chance to ſentence. 

Ad. Very well. | 

Sic. Make them be ſtrong and ready for this hint, 
When we ſhall hap to give't them. f 

Bru. Go about it. [Exit dile. 
Put him to choler ſtraight ; he hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradiction. Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein'd again to temp'rance; then he ſpeaks 
What's in his heart; and that is there which looks 
With us to break his neck. 


Enter Coriolanus, Menenius, and Cominius, with 
others. 


Sic. Well, here he comes. 
Men. Calmly, I do beſeech you. 


Cor. Ay, as an hoſtler, that for the pooreſt piece 


Will agg knave by th? volume. — The honour'd 
Gods 

Keep Rome in ſafety, and the chairs of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongſt you, 
Throng our large temples with the ſhews of peace, 
And not our ſtreets with war! | 

1 Sen. Amen, amen! 

Men. A noble wiſh. 


Enter the Ædile with the Plebeians; 


Sic. Draw near, ye people. | 
Ad Liſtto your tribunes. Audience; peace, I ſay. 
Cor. Firſt, hear me ſpeak. 
Both Tri, Well, ſay. Peace, ho. 
Cor. Shall I be charg'd no further than this pre- 
Muſt all determine here ? [ſent ? 
Sic. I do demand, 7 
If you ſubmit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and are content 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure for ſuch faults 
As ſhall be prov'd upon you? 
Cor. J am content. 
Men. Lo, citizens, he ſays he is content. 
The warlike ſervice he has done conſider; 


Ir 


111 


8 


1/2 


ay. 


re- 
at ? 


You take it off again? 


We need not lay new matter to his charge; 
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Think on the wounds his body bears, which ſhew 
Like graves i' th' holy church- yard. 
Cor. Scratches with briers, ſcars to move laugb- 
ter only. : - 
Men. Conſider further, 
That when he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a ſoldier; do not take 
His rougher accents for malicious ſounds ; 1 
But, as I ſay, ſuch as become a ſoldier, 
Rather than envy. You- 
Com. Well, well; no more. 
Cor. Whar is the matter, 
That being paſs'd for conſul with full voice, 
I'm ſo diſhonour'd, that the 12 hour 


Sic. Anſwer to us. | 
Cor. Say then. Tis true, I ought ſo. | 
Sic. We charge you, that __ have contriy'd: - 
to take 
From Rome all ſeaſon'd office ®, and to wind 
Yourſelf unto a power tyrannical ; 
For which you are a traitor to the people. 
Cor. How ? traitor ? 
Men. Nay, temperately. Vour promiſe. 
Cor. The fires? th? Ioweſt hell fold in the people? 
Call me their traitor ! Thou injurious Tribune! 
Within thine eyes fat twenty thouſand deaths, 
In thy hands clutch'd as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers; I would ſay 
Thou lieſt, unto thee, with a voice as free 
As I do pray the Gods. 
Sic. Mark you this, people: 'v 
All. To the roek with him. 
Sic. Peace. 
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What you have ſeen him do, and heard him ſpeak, 
Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves, 
Oppoſing laws with ſtrokes, and here defying 
1 whoſe great power mult try him, even this 


r 
1 


2 All office eſtabliſhed and ſettled by time, and made * 
miliar to is people by long uſe, Johnſon, 
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So criminal, and in ſuch capital kind, "OR 
Deſerves th' extremeſt death, 
Bru. But ſince he hath 

Serv'd well for Rome 
Cor. What do you prate of fervice ? 
Bru. I talk of: that, .that know it. 
Cor. You? | 
Men. Is this the promiſe that you made your 

mother? . =» 

Com. Know, I pray you 
Cor. I'll know no farther: 

Let them Fee the ſteep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exile, fleaing, pent to linger 

But with a grain a-day, I would not buy 

Tleir mercy at the price of one fair word, 

Nor check my courage for what they can give, 

To have't with ſaying, .good-morrow, 

Sic. For that he has, 

As much as in him lyes, from time to time 
Envy'd againſt the people; ſeeking means 
To pluck away their power, as now at laſt 
Giv'n hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not * in the preſente 
Of dreaded juſtice, hut on the miniſters 
That do diſtribute it; in the name o th' people, 
And in the power of us the Tribunes, we, 

Bvn from this inſtant, baniſh him our city ; 
In peril of precipitation | 
From off the rock Tarpeian, never more 

To enter our Rome's gates. I' th” people's name, 

I ſay it ſhall be ſo. ; 
All. It ſhall be fo, it ſhall be. ſo; let him away. 
He's baniſh'd, and it ſhall be ſo. 
Com. Hear me, my maſters, and my common 
friends 
Sic. He's ſentenc'd. No more hearing. T 
Com Let me ſpeak : 5 | 
J have been conſul, and can ſhew for Rome 
Her enemies) marks upon me. I do love | 
My country's good, with a reſpect more tender, 
More holy and profound, than mine own life, 
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My dear wife's eſtimate, her womb's increaſe, 
And treaſure of my loins; then if I would 
Speak that . 
Sic. We know your drift. Speak what? ; 
Bru. There's no more to be laid. but he is ba- 
As enemy to the people and his country. Iniſh'd. 
It ſhall be ſo. | | | 
All. It ſhall be fo, it ſhall be ſo. ; 
Cor. You common cry of curs, whoſe breath J hate, 
As reek o' th' rotten fens ; whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men 


That do corrupt my air; I baniſh you: 


And here remain with your uncertainty ; 
Let every feeble rumour ſhake your hearts; 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair : have the power {till 
To bauiſh your defenders, till at length, 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 
Making but reſervation of yourſelves, | 
Still your own enemies deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows! Deſpiſing then, 
For you, the city, thus I turn my back. 
There 1s a world ellewhere—— 
[ Exeunt Coriolanus, Cominius, and others... 
The people ſhout, and throw up their caps. 
d. The people's enemy is gone, is gone! 
Al. Our enemy is baniſh'd; he is gone! Hoo ! hoo? 
Sic. Go ſee him out at gates, and follow him 
As he hath follow'd you; with all deſpight 
Give him deſerv'd vexation. Let a guard 
Attend us through the city. 
All. Come, come, let us ſee him out at the gates; 
come. : 
The Gods preſerve our noble Tribunes!—Come.. 
: [ Exeunte”. 
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, L 
Before the Gates. of Rome. 


Enter Coriolanus, Volumnia, Virgil, Menenius, 
Cominius, with the young Nobility of Rome. 


Cortolanus. 


6 228 tears. A brief farewell. The 
ea 
With many heads butts me away. Nay, mother, 
Where is your ancient courage? you were us'd 
To ſay, Extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
„ That common chances common men could bear; 
That when the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Fortune's blows, . 
When moſt ftruck home, being gentle wounded, 
__ craves. 
A noble cunning 1. You were us'd to load me. 
With precepts that would make invincible 
The heart that conn'd them. 
Vir. O heav'ns! O heav'ns! 
Cor, Nay, I pr'ythee, woman | 
Vol. Now the red peſtilence ſtrike all trades in 
And occupations periſh! _ [Rome, 
Cor. What! what! what! | 
I ſhall be lov'd when I am lack d. Nay, mother, 
Reſume that ſpirit when you were wont to ſay, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
| Six of his labours yowd have done, and ſav'd 
| Four huſband ſo much ſweat. Caminins, . 
Droop not; adieu. Farewell, my wife! my mother! 
' PH do well yet. Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are ſalter than a younger man's, 
And venomous to thine eyes. My ſometime General, 
ve ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 


+ The ſenſe. is, when Fortune ſtrikes her hardeſt, 
blows, to be wounded, and yet continue calm, requires 
a generous policy. Johnſan. : 
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Heart-hardening ſpectacles; tell theſe ſad women, 
?Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes, | 
As 'tis to laugh at *em. Mother, you wot 
My hazards ſtill have been your ſolace; and 
Believe't not lightly, though J go alone, 
Lake to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear'd, and talk'd of more than ſeen, your 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught {ſon 
With cautelous baits. and practice *. 

Vol. My firſt ſon, 
Where will you go? take good Cominius 


With thee a while. Determine on ſome courſe, 


More. than a wild expoſure to each chance 
That ſtarts-Y: th*-way-before thee, 

Cor. O the Gods | 

Com. Þ'll follow thee a month, deviſe with thee 
Where thou ſhalt reſt, that thou may'ſt hear of us, 
And we of thee. So if the time thruſt forth - 
A cauſe for thy repeal, we ſhall not ſend 
O'er the vaſt world to ſeek a ſingle man, 
And loſe advantage, which doth ever cool 
I' th' abſence of the needer. | 

Cor. Fare ye well. 155 3 
Thou'ſt years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the war's ſurfeits, to go rove with one 
That's yet unbruis'd ; bring me but out at gate. 
Come, my ſweet wife, my deareſt mother, and 
My friends of noble touch; when I am forth, 
Bid me farewell, and ſmile. I pray you, comes 
While I remain above the ground, you ſhall 
Hear from me ſtill, and never of me aught 
But what is like me formerly. 

Aen. That's worthily, 145 
As any ear can hear. Come, let's not weep. 


If I could ſhake off but one ſeven years 


From thoſe old arms and legs, by the good Gods 
I'd with thee every foot. | 
Cor. Give me thy hand. [ Exennte 


* By artful and falſe tricks and treaſon. Johnſon. 
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s CE NE H. 
Euter Sicinius and Brutus, with the Ædile. 


Sic. Bid them all home. He's gone; and we'll 
no further. 
'Vez'd are the nobles, who, we ſee, have fided 
In his behalf. 
Bru. Now we have ſhewn our power, 0 
Let us ſeem humbler after it is done, 
Than when it was a doing. 


„eee 


words, 


Sic. Bid them home; ; 
Say, their great enemy is gone, and they Gs 
Stand in their ancient ſtrength, 1 
Bru. Diſmiſs them home. 
Enter Volumnia, Virgilia, and Menenius. c 
Here comes his mother, / 
Sic. Let's not meet her. \ 
Bru. Why ? 
Sic. They ſay ſhe's mad. . 
5 Bru. They have ta'en note of us. Keep on your 7 
4 Way. 2 
Vol. Oh, y'are well met. 7 
I The hoarded plague o' th? Gods requite your love! 4 
| Men. Peace, peace; be not ſo loud. * 
7 Vol. If that I could for weeping, you ſhould | 
1 hear 
1 Nay, and you ſhall hear ſome.— Will you be gone? * 
1 [To Brutus. 
1 Vir. to Sicin. ] You ſhall ſtay too. I would I had I 
oY the power 
ly To ſay to to my huſband. B 
1 Sic. Are you mankind? B 
* Vol. ane fool. Is that a ſhame ? Note bur this 0 
"4 00 
4 Was not a man my father? Hadſt thou foxſhip A 
| To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
| Than thou haſt ſpoken ae A 
9 Sic. Oh bleſſed heav'ns! i 
| Vol. More noble blows than ever hen wiſe I; 
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And for Rome's good—1'l] tell thee what—Yet go 
Nav, but thou ſhalt ſtay roo—I would my fon 
Were in Arabia, and thy tribe before him, 

His good {word in his hand, 

Sic. What then? | 

Virg. What then? he'd make an end of thy po- 

ſterity. | 

Fol. Baſtards and all. | | 
Good man, the wounds that he does bear for Rome ! 

Men. Come, come, peace. | 

Sic. I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himſel 
The noble knot he made. | 

Bru. I would he had. | 

Vol. I would he kad!—Twas you incens'd the 

rabble; | 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which Heav'n 
Will not have earth to know. | 

Brg. Pray let us go. 

Vol. Now, pray, Sir, get you gone. 
Yowve-done a brave deed. Ere you go, hear this: 
As far as doth the Capitol exceed 
The meaneſt houſe in Rome, ſo far my ſon 
This Lady's huſband here; this, do you ſee, . 
Whom you have banj{h'd, does exceed you all. 
Bru, Well, well, we'll leave you. 
Sic. Why flay you to be baited 
With one that wants her wits ? 

Vol. Take my prayers with vou. 
I wiſh the gods had nothing elfe to do 

[Exeunt Tribanes. 

But to confirm my curſes ! Could I meet %em 
But once a-day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lyes heavy to't. 

Men. You've told them home. | 
And, by my troth, have cauſe. You'll ſup with me? 

Vol. Anger's my meat, I ſup upon myſelf, 

And ſo ſhall flarve with feeding. Come, let's go, 
Leave this faint puling, and lament, as I do, 
In anger, Juno-Iike. Come, come. 

Men. Fy, fy, ty! : 


| [ Exeunt, 
Vor. VIII. * 
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J NE III. 
Changes to Antium. 


Enter a Roman and a Volſcian. 


Rom. 1 know you well, Sir, and you know me. 
Your name, I think, is Adrian. | 

Volſ. It is fo, Sir. Truly I have forgot you. 

Rom. I am a Roman, but my ſervices are as you 
are, againſt em. Know you me yet. 

Volſ. Nicanor ? no. 

Rom. The ſame, Sir. : „ 

Volſ. You had more beard when TI laſt ſaw you, 
but your favour is well appear'd * by your tongue. 
What's the news in Rome? I have a note from 
the Volſcian.ſtate to find you out there. You have 
well ſav'd me a day's journey. | 

Rom. There have been in Rome ſtrange inſur- 
rections; the people againſt the ſenators, patrici- 
ans and nobles. | 5 

Volſ. Hath been! is it ended then? our ſtate 
thinks not ſo ; they are in a moſt warlike prepara- 


tion, and hope to come upon them in the heat of 


their. diviſion, _ oO: 

Rom. The main blaze of it is paſt, but a ſmall 
thing would make it flame again : for the nobles 
receive ſo to heart the baniſhment of that worthy 
Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptneſs to take 
all power from the people, and to pluck-from them 
their tribunes for ever. This lyes glowing, I can 
tell you; and is almoſt mature tor the violent 
breaking out. | 

Volſ. Coriolanus baniſſd! 

Rom. Baniih'd, Sir. e 

Vol. You will be welcome with this intelligence, 
Nicanor. 


Kom. The. day ſerves well for them now. I have 


I ſhould read, is well affear'd; that is, ſtrength- 
ened, atteſied, a word uſed by our author. Johnſon. 


Sc. 3. GO RIOLAN Us. mt 


heard it ſaid, the fitteſt time to- corrupt a man's 
wife is when ſhe's fallen out with her huſband: 
Your noble Tullus Aufidius will appear well in 
theſe wars, his great oppoſer Coriolanus being now 
in no requeſt of his country. 

Volſ. Me eannot chuſe. I am moſt fortunate 
thus accidentally to encounter you. You have end- 


ed my buſinels, and I will merrily accompany you 
home. | 


Rom. I ſhall between this and ſupper tell you 
moſt ſtrange things from Rome, all tending to the 
good of their adverſaries. Have you an army rea- 
dy, ſay you? : 

Volſ. A moſt roval one. The centurions and 
their charges diſtinctly billeted, already in the en- 
tertainment, and to be on foot at an hour's warn- 
ing. 

, iy I am joyful to hear of their readineſs, and 


am the man, I think, that ſhall ſet them in preſent 


action. So, Sir, heartily well met, and moſt glad 
of your company. 


Volſ. You take my part from me, Sir; I have the 


moſt cauſe to be glad of yours. 


Rom. Well, let us go together.. [Exeunt. 
Enter Coriolanus in mean apparel, diſguisd and 
muffled. | 


Cor. A goodly city is this Antium.— City, 
Tis I that made thy*widows ; many an heir 
Of theſe fair edifices fore my wars 


Have I heard groan, and drop: then know me not, 


Leſt that thy wives with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, 
Enter a Citizen, 


In puny battle ſlay me. Save you, Sir. 
Cit. And you. | 
Cor. Direct me, if it be your will, u here great 
Aufidius lyes: is he in Antium ? 
it. He is, and feaſts the nobles of the ſtate 
At his houſe this night. - 
Cor. Which is his houſe, I beſe:ch you? 
Cit. This, here, before you. . 
| U2 
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% 


Cor. Thank you, Sir. Farewell. 


[Exit Cit. 


Oh, world, thy flippery turns! friends now faſt- 


ſworn, 


Whoſe double boſom ſeems to wear one heart, 


Whoſe, hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal 


and exerciſe 


Are (till together, who twine, as *twere, in love 


Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. So felleſt foes, 


Whoſe paſſions and whole plots bave broke their 


lee 


p | 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 


friends, 


And inter- join their iſſues, So with me j——, 
My birth-place have I and my lovers left ; 
This enemy's town Tl enter: if he ſlay me, 
He docs fair juſtice; if he give me way, 


III do his country ſervice. 


yo 2 oe Wn 


[Exit, 


Changes to a Hall iu Aufidius's Fouſe.. 


Muſic plays. Enter a Serving-man. _ 
1 Ser, Wine, wine, wine! What ſervice is here? 


I think our fellows are aſleep. 


[ Exit, 


Enter another Serving-man. | 
2 Ser. Where's Cotus? my maſter calls for him, 


Cotus ! ; 
Euter Coriolanus, 


Cor. A goodly houſe ; the feaſt ſmells well; but 


I appear not like a gueſt. 5 
| Enter the firſt Serving-man. 


1 Ser. What would you have, friend? Whence 


are you? Here's no place for you, 
the door. Toy 


Pray, go to 
[ Exit. 


Cor. I have gGeſerv'd no better entertainment, in 


being Coriolanus. 


[Aſide. 


8 


ps 


a my 


y 


al 


* 


Enter ſecond Servant. 


2 Ser. Whence are you, Sir? Has the porter” 
his eyes in his head, that he ges entrance to ſuch 


oompanions? Pray, get you out, 

Gor. Away 

2: Ser. Away? — Get you away. 

Cor. Now thou'rt troubleſome. 

2 Ser. Are you ſo brave? PU hare vou talk'd- 
with anon. 


Enter a third Servant. The firſt meets him, 


3 Ser, What fellow's this? 35 

1 Ser. A ſtrange one as ever I look'd on I can- 
not get him out o tl houſe. Pr ythee call my ma- 
ſter to him. 

3 Ser. What have you to do here, fellow? Pray 
you, avoid the houſe, 


Gor, Let me but ſtand, Iwill not hurt your heartÞ.. - 


2* Ser. What are you? 

Cor. A gentleman. 

3 Ser. A marvellous poor one. 

Cor. True; fo I am. 

3 Ser. Pray you, poor gentleman, take: up ſome 
other ſtation, here's no place for you. Pray you 
avoid. Come. 

Cor. Follow your function, go and batten on cold 
bia [Puſhes him away from him. 

3 Ser. What, will you not? pr'ythee tell my ma- 
ſter what a ſtrange gueſt he, has here. 


2. Ser. And I ſhall. [Exit ſecond Sereing man. | 


3 Ser. Where dwelt thou? 

Cor. Under the canopy, 

3 Ser. Under the canopy? 

Cor. Ay. 

3 Ser. Where's that? h 
Cor. I' th' city of kites and crows. 


3 Ser. I' th' city of kites and crows? What an | 


als it is! then thou dwelPſt with daws too? 
Cor. No, I ſerve not thy maſter. 


3 Ser. How, Sir! do you meddle with my maſter ? 


cer. Ay, *tis an honeſter-ſervice than to meddle 
U 3 | | 
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with thy miſtreſs. Thou prat'ſt, and prat'ſt; ſerve 
with thy trencher. Hence. [Bears him away, 


Enter Aufidias with a Serving- man. 


Auf. Where is this fellow ? O 
2 Ser. Here, Sir. I'd have beaten him like a 0 
dog, but for diſturbing the lords within. | 
Auf. Whence com'ſt thou? what would'ſt thou? a 
: thy name ? | . 
Why ſpeak'ſt not? Speak, man: what's thy name? ? 
Cor. It, Tullus, yet thou know'ſt me not, and, ; 
ſeeing me, | | | 
Do not yet take me for the man I am, , 
Neceſſity commands me name myſelf. : 
Auf. What is thy name? | ] 
Cor. A name unmuſical to Volſcian ears, 1 
And harſh in ſound to thine. \ 
Auf. Say, what is thy name ? < 
Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face I 
Bears a command in't. Though thy tackle's torn, F. 
Thou ſhew'ſt a noble veſſel. What's thy name? I 
Cor. Prepare thy brow to frown.” Know'ſt thou 
me yet ? | E 
Auf. I know thee not. Thy name? A 
Cor. My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 8 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volſcians, 3 
Great hurt and miſchief; thereto witneſs may 1 
My ſirname Coriolanus. The painful ſervice, N 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood M 
Shed for my thankleſs country, are requited A 
But with that ſirname; a good memory, 1 
And witneſs of the malice and diſpleaſure | A 
Which thou ſhouldſt bear me ; only that name re- \ A 
C 


mains | * 

The cruelty and envy of the people, I 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, who 81 
Have all forſook me, hath devour'd the reſt; | P 
And ſuffer'd me by th? voice of flaves to be | 1 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Now, this extremity Be 
Hath brought me to thy hearth, not out of hope, v 
Miſtake me not, to ſave my life; for if O! 


I had fear'd death, of all the men i th” world mY 


* 


Ty 


— 
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I'd have avoided thee; but in mere ſpite 

To be full quit of thoſe my baniſhers, 

Stand I before thee here. Then if thou haſt 

A heart of wreak in thee, that wilt revenge 

Thine own particular wrongs, and ſtop thoſe maims 

Of ſhame teen through thy country, ſpeed thee 
ſtraight, | | | | 

And make my mitery ſerve thy turn; ſo uſe it, 

That my revengeful ſervices may prove 

As benefits to thee ; for I will fight 

Againſt my canker'd country with the ſpleen 


Ot all the under flends. But if ſo be 


Thou dar'ſt not this, and that to prove more fortunes 
Thou'rt tir'd; then, in a word, I alto am 

Longer to live moſt weary, and preſent 

My throat to thee, and to thy ancient malice ; 
Which not to cut would ſhew thee but a fool, 
Since I have ever follow'd thee with hate, 

Drawn tuns of blood out of thy country's breaſt, 
And cannot live but to thy ſhame, unleſs 

It be to do thee ſervice. 

Auf. Oh, Marcius, Marcius, - - | | 
Each word thou'ſt ſpoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter : 

Should from yond cloud ſpeak to me things divine, 
And ſay, 'tis true, Pd not believe them more 
Than thee, all-noble Mareius. Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where- againſt 

My grained aſh an hundred times hath broke, 

And ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. Here I clip 
The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength I did 
Con'end againſt thy valour. Know thou, firſt, 

I lov'd the maid I married; never man 

Sigh'd truer breath ; but that I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when ] firſt my wedged miſtreſs {aw 
Beſtride my threſhold. Why, thou Mars ! I tell thee, 
We have a power on foot; and J had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 


Or loſs my arm for't, Thou haſt beat me out 
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Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 
Dream'd of encounters "twixt thyſelf and me; 
We have been down together in my ſſèep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 


And wak'd half dead with nothing. Worthy Marcius, 


Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all. 
From twelve to ſeventy, and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ingrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood, o'erbear. O come, go in, 
And take our friendly ſenators by th' hands, 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me, 
Who am prepar'd againſt your territories, 
Though not for Rome itſelf. 

Cor. You bleſs me, Gods! | 


Auf: Therefore, moſt abſolute Sir, if thou watt 


have 
The leading of thy own revenges, take 
One half of my commiſſion, and ſet down | 
As belt thou art experienc'd, fmce thou knovꝰſt 


Thy country's ſtrength and weakneſs, thine own 
y y 8 $40) 


Ways; 
Whether to knock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, | 


To fright them, ere. deſtroy. But come, come in. 


Let me commend thee firſt to thoſe that ſhall —_ 
Say yea to thy deſires. A thouſand welcomes! 
And more a friend than e'er an enemy: 


Yet, Marcius, that was much Your hand; moſt 


welcome! | [ Exeunt. 


Seen V. 
Enter two Servants. 


r Ser, Here's a ſtrange alteration, | 

2 Ser. By my hand I had thought to have ſtrucken 
him with a cudgel, and yet my mind gave me; his 
clothes made a falle report of him. 

1 Ser, What an arm he has! he turn'd me about 
with his finger and his thumb, as one would ſet up. 
a top. Foy 
2 Ser. Nay, I knew by his face that there was 
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ſomething in him. He had, Sir, a kind of face, 
methought—I cannot tell how to term it. 

i Ser. He had ſo; looking as it were would I 
were hang'd, but I thought there was more in him 
than I could think. . 

2 Ser. So did I, I'll be ſworn. He is ſimply the 
rareſt man i' tl? world. | Es 

t Ser. I think he is; but a greater ſoldier than 
he, you wot one, | | : 

2 Ser, Who, my maſter ? 

Ser. Nay, 'tis no matter for that. 

2 Ser, Worth ſix of him. | 

1 Ser. Nay, not ſo neither; but I take him to 
be the greater ſoldier, 

2 Ser. Faith, look you, one cannot tell how to 
ſay that; for the defence of a town our general 
is excellent, | 

1 Ser. Ay, and for an aſſault too. 


Enter a third Servant. 


3 er. Oh, ſlaves, I can tell you news; news, 
you raſcals. ws 

Both, What, what, what ? let's partake. | 

3 Ser, I would not be a Roman of all nations. 
J had as lieve be a condemn'd man. 

Both. Wherefore ? wherefore? 

3 Ser. Why, here's he that was wont to thwack 
our general, Caius Marcius.. | 
1. Fer. Why do you ſay, thwack our general? 

3 Ser, I do not fay, thwack our general; bur 
he was always good enough for him. | 
2 Ser, Come, we are fellows and friends. He 
was ever too hard for him: I have heard him ſay 
ſo.himſelf. 

s Ser. He was too hard for him directly, to ſay 
the troth on't. Before Corioli he ſcotch'd him and 
noch'd him like a carbonado. | 

2 Ser, And, had he been cannibally given, he 
might have broiPd and eaten him too, 

1 Ser. But more of thy news 
3 Ser. Why, he is ſo made on here within, as 
x he were fon and heir to Mars; ſet at upper end 
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© th” table; no queſtion aſk'd him by any of the 
ſenators, but they ſtand bald before him. Our gene- 
ral himſelf makes a miſtreſs-of him, ſanctifies him- 
ſelf with's hands *, and turns up the white o' th” 
eye to his diſcourſe. But the bottom of the news is, 
our general is cut i” th? middle, and but one half 
of what he was yeſterday : for the other has half, 
by the entreaty and grant of the whole table. He'll 

he ſays, and ſowle the porter of Rome-gates by 
th' ears. He will mow down all before him, and 
leave his paſſage poll'd. 

2 Ser. And he's as like to do't as any man I can 
imagine. ; | 8 

3 Ser. Do't! he will do't. For look you, Sir, 
he has as many friends as enemies; which friends, 
Sir, as it were, durſt not, look you, Sir. ſhew them- 
ſelves, as we term it, his friends, whilſt he's in 
directitude. 5 | 

1 Ser, Directitude l what's that? | 

3 Ser. But when they ſhall ſee, Sir, his creſt up 
again, and the man in blood, they will out of their 
3 like conies after rain, and revel all with 

im. N | | 

r Ser. But when goes this forward? 

2 Ser. To-morrow; to-day; preſently. You ſhall 
have the drum ſtruck up this afternoon: ”Tis,- as 
it were, a parcel of their feaſt, and to be executed 
ere they wipe their lips. | 

2 Ser. Why, then we ſhall have a ſtirring world 
again. This peace 1s worth nothing, but to ruſt 
iron, encreaſe tailors, and breed ballad-makers. 

1 Ser, Let me have war, ſay T; it exceeds peace 
as far as day does night; it's ſprightly, waking; 
audible, and full of vent F. Peace is a very apo- 
plexy, lethargy, mulPd, deaf, fleepy, inſenfible, a 
getter of more baſtard children than war's a de- 
ſtroyer of men. 

2 Ser. Tis fo; and as war in ſome ſort may be 


Alluding, improperly, to the act of croſſing upon 
any ſtrange event. Johnſon. : 
+ Full of rumcur; full of materials for diſcourſe. John. 
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ſaid to be a raviſher, ſo it cannot be denied but 
peace is a great maker of cuckolds. 

1 Ser. Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 

3 Ser. Reaſon; becauſe they then leſs need one 
another. The wars for my money. I hope to 
ſee Romans as cheap as Volſcians. „ 
They are riſing, they are riſing. 

Both, In, in, in, in. [ Exeunt. 


$ F. 
A public Place in Rome. 


Enter Sicinius aud Brutus, 


Sic. 5 hear not of him, neither need we fear 
im. TS: 
His remedies are tame i' tl preſent peace, 
And quietneſs o' th? people, which before 
Were in wild hurry. Here he makes his friends 
Bluſh that the world goes well ; who rather had, 
Though they themſelves did ſuffer by't, beheld 


Diſſentious numbers peſtring ſtreets, than ſee 


Our tradeſmen ſinging in their ſhops, and going 
About their functions friendly, | 


Euter Menenius. 


Bru. We ſtood to't in good time. Is this Menenius 

Sic. Tis he, 'tis he. O he is grown moſt kind 
of late. Hail, Sir! 

Menu. Hail to you both ! 

Sic. Your Coriolanus is not much miſs'd, but 
with his friends; the commonwealth doth ſtand, 
and ſo would do, were he more angry at it. 

Men. All's well, and might have been much bet- 
ter if he could have temporiz'd. 

Sic. Where is he, hear you? 

Men. Nay, I hear nothing. 

His mother and his wife hear nothing from him, 


Enter three or four Citizens, 


All. The gods preſerve you both ! 
Sic, Good-e' en, neighbours, 
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'Bru. Good-e'en to you all; good-e'en to you all. 
1 Cit, Ourſelves, our wives, and children, on 
our knees, | 

Are bound to pray for you both, 
Sic. Live and thrive | 
Bru. Farewell, kind neighbours: _. 

We wifl”d Coriolanus had lov'd you as we did. 
All. Now the gods keep you! 


Both Tri. Farewell, farewell. [Exeunt Citizens, 


Sic. This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, 
Crying confuſion. | 

Bru. Caius Marcus was | 
A worthy officer Y th? war, but inſolent, 
O'ercome with pride, ambitious paſt all thinking, 
Self-loving. 

Sic. And affecting one ſole throne, 

Without aſſiſtance. 

Men. Nay, I think not fo. | 

Sic. We had by this, to all our lamentation, 
If he had gone forth conſul, found it ſo. : 

Bru. The gods have well prevented it, and Rome 
Sits ſafe and ſtill without him. | 


Enter Ædile. 


Edil:. Worthy Tribunes, 
There is a ſlave, whom we have put in priſon, 
Reports, the Volſcians with two ſeveral powers 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories, 
And with the deepeſt malice of the war 
Deſtroy what lyes before 'em. | 
Men. Tis Aufidius, | 
Who, hearing of our Marcius? baniſhment, 
Thruſts forth his horns agam into the world, 
Which were in- ſhell'd when Marcius ſtood for 
And durſt not once peep out. [Rome, 
Sic. Come, what talk you of Marcius ! | 
Bru. Go ſee this rumourer whip'd. It cannot be 
The Volſcians dare break with us. 
Men, Cannot be! | 
We haye record that very well it can; 
And three examples of the hke have been 
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'Gvod Marcius home again. 
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Within my age. But reaſon with the fellow, ; 
Before you puniſh him, where he beard this; y 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information, bi 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware | b 
Of what is to be dreaded. = 

Sic. Tell not me: i 
T'know this cannot be, | 5 

Bru. Not poſſible. | "i 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meff. The nobles in great earneſtneſs are going 
All to the ſenate-houſe: ſome news is come 
That turns their countenances. 

Sic. *Tis this flave ; | 
Go whip him 'fore the people's eyes. His raiſing ! 
Nothing but his report! x : 

Me. Yes, worthy Sir, | 
The flave's report is ſeconded, and more, 
More fearful is delivered. 

Sic. What more fearful? | 

Meſſ. It is ſpoke freely out of many mouths, 
How | gh I do not know, that Marcius, | 
Join'd with Aufidius, leads a pow'r *gainſt Rome; 
And vows revenge as ſpacious, as between 
The young'it and oldeſt thing. 

Sic. This is moſt likely ! —— 

' Bru. Rais'd only, that the weaker ſort may wiſh 


e 
r 


Sic. The very trick on't. 

Men. This is unlikely. 
He and Aufidius can no more atone *, 
Than violenteſt contrariety. 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Meſſ. You are ſent for to the Senate: 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 
Aſſociated with Aufidius, rages | 
Upon our territories ; and have already 
O'er-borne their way, conſum'd with fire, and took 


What lay before them. 
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Enter Cominius. ; 


Com. Oh, you have made good work. 
Men. What news? what news? 


Com. You have holp to raviſh your own daugh- 


ters, and 

Io melt the city- leads upon your pates, 

To ſee your wives diſhonour'd to your noſes. 
Men. What's the news? what's the news? 


Com. Vour temples burned in their cement, and 


Your franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, confin'd 
Into an augre's bore. 
Men. Pray now, the news? | 
You've made fair work, I fear me.. Pray, your news? 
If Marcius ſhould be joined with the Volſcians,— 


Com. If? He is their god, he leads them like a 


thing 

Made by ſome other deity than Nature, 
That ſhapes wan better; and they follow him, 
Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence 
Than boys purſuing ſummer butterflies, 
Or butchers killing flies. | 

Men. You've made good work, 
You and your apron-men, that ſtood ſo much 
Upon the voice bf occupation, and 
The breath of garlic-caters. , 

Com. He'll ſhake your Rome about your ears. 


| Men. As Hercules did {ſhake ns mellow fruit. 


You have made fair work ! 
Zra. But is this true, Sir? 
Com. Ay, and you'll look pale 
Before you find it other. All the regions 
Do ſmilingly revolt; and who reſiſt, 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance, 
And periſh conſtant fools. Who is't can blame him? 
Your enemies and his find ſomething in him, 
Men. We're all undone, unleſs 
The noble man have mercy, 
Com. Who ſhall aſk it ? 
The tribunes cannot do't for ſhame ; the people 
Deſerve {uch pity of him as the wolf 
Does of the ſhepherds ; his beſt friends, if they 
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That would conſume it, I have not the face 


And is Aufidius with him?—You are 8 
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Shou'd ſay, Be good to Rome, they charge him even 

As thoſe ſhould do that had deſery'd his hate, 

And therein ſhew'd like enemies. 5 
Men. Tis true. | " = 

If he were putting to my houſe the brand h 


To ſay, Beſeechi you, ceaſe. You” ve made fair hands, 1 
You and your crafts | you've crafted fair! h 
Com. Yowve brought 
A trembling upon Rome, fuch as was never f 
So incapable of help. | | 
Tri. Say not we brought it, 
Men. How? was it we? we lov'd him; bat, like 
beaſts, 
And coward nobles, gave way to your cluſters, 0 
Who did hoot him out o' th' city. 7 
Com. But I fear- 4 
They'll roar him in again. Tullus Au: Adius, 
The ſecond name of men, obeys his points 
As if he were his officer. Deſperation 
Is all the policy, ſtrength and defence 
That Rome can make againſt them. 


SCENE VII. 
Euter a troop of Citizens. 
Men. Here come the cluſters. — 


That made the air unwholſome, when you caſt. 
Your ſtinking greaſy caps in hooting at 
Coriolanus? exile. Now he's coming, 
And not a hair upon a ſoldier's head, 
Which will not prove a whip-: as many coxcombs 
As you threw caps up will he tumble down, 
And pay you for your voices. Tis no matter 
If he ſhould burn us all into one coal, 
We have deſerv'd it. 
Omnes. Faith, we hear fearful news, 
1 Cit. For mine own part, 
When I ſaid baniſh him, I ſaid 'was pity. 
2 Cit. And fo did I. 
2 Cit. And ſo did I ; and, to ſay the truth, fo did 
| X 2 
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very many of us. That we did, we did for the beſt; 
and though we willingly conſented to his baniſh- 
ment, yet it was againſt our will. . 

Com. Y*are goodly things. You, voices 

Men. You have made pood work, 
You and your cry. Shall's to the Capitol? 

Com. Oh, ay, what elſe ? [ Exeunt:; 

Sic. Go, maſters, get you home, be not diſmay'd. 
Theſe are a ſide that would be glad to have 
This true, which they ſo ſeem to fear. Go home, 
And ſhew no ſign of fear. | 

1 Cit. The gods be good to us. Come, maſters, 
let's home. I ever ſaid we. were. Y th* wrong when 
we banifh'd him. | 

2 Cit. So did we all; but come, let's home. 

|  [Exeunt Citizens. 

Bru, I do not like this news, ”; 

Sic. Nor TL. 

Bru. Let's to the Capitol. Would half my wealth 
Would buy this for a lie! : 

Sic. Pray let us go. Exeunt Tribunes. 


SCENE VII. 
Camp, at a ſmall diſtance from Rome. 


Enter Aufidius with his Lieutenant... 
Auf. Do they till fly to the Roman? 


Lieu. I do not know what witchcraft's in him, but 
Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their. thanks at end; 
And you are darken'd in this action, Sir, 
Even by your own. | 

Auf. I cannot help it now, 
Unleſs, by uſing means, I lame the foot 
Of our deſign. He bears himſelf more proudly,. 
Even to my perſon, than I thought he would 
When firſt I did embrace him: yet his nature 
In that's no changeling; and I muſt excuſe 
What cannot be amended. 

Lieu, Yet I wilh, Sir, 
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I mean, for your particular, you had not 
Join'd in commiſſion with him, but had borne 
The action of yourſelf, or elſe to him 

Had left it ſolely. 

Auf. I underſtand thee well; and be thou fure, 
When he ſhall come to his account, he knows not 
What I can urge againſt him. Though it ſeems, 
And fo he thinks, and is no leſs apparent 
To the vulgar eye, that he bears all things fairly, 
And thews good huſbandry for the Volſcian ſtate, 


Fights dragon- like, and does atchieve as foon 
8 8 a1 


As draw his ſword; yet he hath left undone 
That which ſhall break his neck, or hazard mine, 
Whene'er we come to our account. 

Lieu. Sir, I beſeech you, think you he'll carry 

N | 

Auf. Al places yield to him ere he fits down, 
And the nobility of Rome are his: 
The ſenators and patricians love him too : 
The tribunes are no ſoldiers ; and their people 
Will be as raſh in the repeal, as haſty 7 
To expe] him thence. I think he'll be to Rome 
As is the oſprey to the fiſh, who takes it 
By ſovereignty of nature. Firſt, he was 
A noble ſervant to them, but he could not 
Carry his honours even ; whether pride, 
Which out of daily fortune ever taints 
The happy man, whether defect of. judgment, 
To fail in the diſpoſing of thoſe chances 
Whereof he was the Lord, or whether nature, 
Not to be other than one thing, not moving : 
Fromth* caſque to th* cuſhion, but commanding peace 
Even with the fame auſterity and garb 2 
As he controlPd the war; but one of theſe, 
As he hath ſpices of them all, not all, 
For I dare fo far free him, made him fear'd, 
So hated, and fo baniſf'd. But he has merit 
To choke it in the utt'rance &; 10 our virtues 
Ly in th' interpretation of the time; | 


He has merit for no other purpoſe than to deſtroy it 
by boaſting it. Jen. 
X 3 
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And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 

Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 

T' extol what it hath done. 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail; 

at right fouler, ſtrengths by ſtrengths do 

ail Þ. 

Come, let's away. When, Caius,. Rome is thine, 

Thou'rt poor'ſt of all; then ſhortly art thou mine. 
L Exeunt. 


Ar 4 ISCEENS Ir 
A public Place in Rome. 


Enter Menenius, Cominius, Sicinius, Brutus, 
| with: others. 


Menenius. 


O, Pl not go. You hear what he hath ſaid 
Which was ſome time his General, who lov'd 
In a moſt dear particular. He calPd me father; 
But what o' that? Go you that banifh'd him, 
A mile before his tent fall down, and knee 
The way into his mercy. ' Nay, if he coy'd 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, I'll keep at home, 
Com. He would nor ſeem to'know me. 
Men. Do you hear? x ; 
Com. Yet one time he did call me by my name. 
J urg'd our old acquaintance, and the drops 
That we have bled together. Coriolanus 
He would not anſwer to; forbade all names; 
He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, | 
„Till he had forg'd himſelf a name i th? fire 
Of burning Rome. Ken ETA 6? 
Men. Why, ſo. You've made good work; 
A pair of tribunes that have rack'd for Rome, 
To make coals cheap. A noble memory ! 


+ 3 nad,” | | ws 

Rights by rights founder, frengtbs by ſtrengths do fail. 
That is, by the exertion of one right another is lamed. 
Johnſon. 
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Com. I minded him how royal *twas to pardon 
When it was leaſt expected. He reply'd,. 

It was a bare petition of a ſtate 
To one whom they had punitld.. 

Men. Very well, 

Could he ſay leſs ? 

Com. I offer'd- to: awaken his regard 
For's private friends. His anſwer to me was, 
He could not ſtay to pick them in a pile 
Of noiſome muſty cyatf. He ſaid *twas folly: 

For one poor grain or two to leave unburnt, . 
And ſtill to noſe th' offence. 

Men. For one poor grain or two? 

I'm one of thofe; his mother, wife, his child, 
And this brave fellow too. we are the grains; 
vou are the muſty chaff; and you are {melt 

Above the moon. We muſt be burnt for you. 

Sic. Nay, pray, be patient; if you refuſe your aid 
In this ſo-never-needed 0 yet do not | 
Upbraid us-with-our diftreſs. . But, ſure, if you 
Would be your country's pleader, your good tongue; 
More than the. inftant army we can make, 

Might ſtop our countryman. | 

Meni No: I'll not meddle. 

Sic. Pray you go to him. 

Men. What ſhould I do? - 

Bru, Only make trial what your love can de 
For Rome tow'rds Marcius. : 

Men. Well, and ſay. that Marcius 
Return'd me, as Cominius 1s return'd, 

Unheard ; what then? 
But as a diſcontented friend, grief-ſhot 
With his unkindneſs. Say't be fo? 

Sic. Let your good will! 
Muſt have that thanks from Rome, after the meaſure 
As you intended well. . | 

Men. I'll undertake it: 

I think he'll hear me. Vet to bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius much unhearts me, 
He was not taken well, he had not din'd, 

The veins unfilPd, our blood 1s cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
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To give or te forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood 

With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 
Than in our prieſt-like faſts. Therefore PN? watch 
Till he be dieted to my requeſt, e him 
And then PII fet upon him. FAS; 

Bru. You know the very road. into lil kindneſs, 
And cannot loſe your way. © 

Men. Good faith Pl prove him, | | 
Speed how it will. I tall * ere long have knowledgs: 
Of my ſucceſs, 7 . 

5 He'll never bear him. & 

Sic. Not? 

Com. I tell you he does G t in gold T3 bis e ere 
Red as *twould burn Rome; and his injury © 
The goaler to his pity. I kneeld before him; ; 
"Twas very faintly he ſaid, 1%; diſmiſs'd me 
Thus, with ſpeechleſs hand. What he would do- 
He (ent in Writing after; what he would not, 
Bound with an oath to yield to his conditions: 2825 
So that all hope is vain, : 
Unleſs his noble mother and his wiſe 
Who, as I hear, mean to folicit him 
For mercy to his country. Therefore let's hende, 
And with. our fair entr taties haſte them on. [Exrunt, 


4% 
J * is 
Changes 70 the Volſcian Camp.. 


8 Menenius 70 Be Watch or Guard, 


1 Watch. Stay. Whence are you ? 
+2 Hatch, Stand, and go back. ; 
Men. You guard like men. Tis well. But, by 
I am an officer of ſtate, and come [your leave, 
To ſpeak with Coriolanus. 


* Tu ſhall. ' Reviſel, | 
+ I conceive the poet probably might have written, 
T ell: you he does ſit engoal'd; 
That is, he is ſurrounded of tlic Volk cian chiefs, as if 
he were their priſoner, ſo that there is no getting at any 
Private conference with him, Hits 


*F 
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1 Watch. Whence ? 


Men. From Rome, 
Ii Watch. You may not paſs, you muſt return; our 


Will no more hear from thence. [General 
2 Watch. You'll ſee your Rome-embrac'd with fire; 
You'll ſpeak with Coriolanus, | [ before 


Men. Good my friends, 
If you have heard your General talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch'd your ears; it is Menenius., 
1 Watch. Be it ſo, go back; the virtue of your 
Is not here paſlable, [name 
Men. I tell thee, fellow, | 
Thy General is my lover ; I have been 


The book of his good acts, whence men have read 


His fame unparallePd, haply amplified ; 

For I have ever verified my friends, 

Of whom he's chief, with all the ſize that verity 
Would without lapſing ſuffer; nay, ſometimes, 
Like to a bowl upon a ſubtle ground, 

I've tumbled paſt the throw; and in his praiſe- 


Have almoſt ſtamp'd the leaſing. Therefore, fellow, 


L muſt have leave to pals, 


' 1 Watch.. Faith, Sir, if you had told as many 


lies in his behalf as you have utter'd words in vour 
own, you ſhould not paſs here ; no, though it were 
* 3 to lie as to live chaſtly. Therefore go 
ack.. | : T | 

Men. Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is 
Menenius; always factionary of the party of your 
General. | 

2 Watch. Howſoever you have been his liar, as 
you ſay you have, I am one that, telling true un- 


der him, muſt ſay you cannot paſs. Therefore go. 


back. 

Men Has he din'd, ean'ſt thou tell? for I would 
not ſpeak with him till after dinner. 

t Watch. You are a Roman, are you? 

Men. I am as thy General is. : 

1 Watch, Then you ſhould hate Rome, as he does. 
Can you, when you have puſh'd out of your gates 
the very defender of them, and, in a violent popu-- 
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lar ignorance, given your enemy your ſhield, think 
to front his revenges with the eaſy groans of old 
women, the virginal palms of rer daughters, or 
with the palſied interceſhon of ſuch a decayed dot- 
tard as you ſeem to be? Can you think to blow out 


the intended fire your city is ready to flame in with 


ſuch weak breath as this? No, you are deceived; 
therefore back to Rome, and prepare for your exe. 
cution. You are condemned, our General has ſworn 


you out of reprieve and pardon. 


Men. Sirrah, if thy captain knew I were here, he 
would uſe me with eſtimation. 

1 Watch. Come; my captain knows you not. 
Men. I mean thy General. HE, 

1 Watch. My General cares not for vou. Back, 
I ſay, go; leſt I let forth your half pint of blood; 
back, that's the utmoſt of your having. Back. 

Men. Nay, but fellow, fellow, 1 


Enter Coriolanus with Aufidius. 


Cor. What's the matter? 
Men. Now, you companion, I'll ſay an errand for 


vou. You ſhall know now that I am in eſtimation; 


you ſhall perceive that a Jack-gardant cannot office 
me from my {on Coriolanus ; gueſs but * my enter- 
tainment with him; if thou ſtand'ſt not i' th' ſtate 
of hanging, or of ſome death more long in ſpecta- 
torſhip, and crueller in ſuffering. Behold now pre- 
ſently, and ſwoon for what's to come upon thee.— 
The glorious Gods fit in hourly ſynod about thy par- 
ticular proſperity, and love thee no worſe than thy 
old father Menenius does! Oh, my fon, my ſon! 


thou art preparing fire for us; look thee, here's wa- 


ter to quench it. I was hardly mov'd to come to 
thee, but being aſſured none but myſelf could move 
thee, I have been blown out of our gates with ſighs; 
and conjure thee to pardon Rome, and thy peti- 
tionary countrymen. The good Gods aſſwage thy 
wrath, and turn the dregs of it upon this varlet here; 


this, who, like a block, hath denied my acceſs to 


thee. —— - * 
* Gneſs by my entertainment, &c. Johnſ. 


Set 
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Cor. Away! 
Men. How, away? | 
Cor. Wife, mother, child, I know not. My affairs 


Are ſervanted to others. Though I owe 


My revenge properly, remiſſion lyes 
In Volſcian breaſts. That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate Forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than Pity note how much. — Therefore be gone. 
Mine ears againſt your ſuits are ſtronger than 
Your gates againſt my force, Yet, for I loved thee, 
Take this along; I writ it for thy fake, | 
| . [Gives him a letter. 
And would have fent it. Another word. Menenius, 
I will not hear thee ipeak.—— This man, Aufidius, 
Was my belov'd in Rome; yet thou beholdſt 
Auf. You keep a conſtant temper. [ Excunt, 


Mauent the. Guard and Menenius. 


1 Watch,. Now, Sir, is your name Menenius ? 

3 Watch. *Tis a ſpell, you ſee,, of much power. 
You know the way home again. 

1 Watch. Do you hear how we are ſhent for keep- 
ing your Greatneſs back ? 'T 

2 Waich., What cauſe do you think I have to 
{woon ? 

Men. I neither care for the world nor your Ge- 
neral. For ſuch things as you I can ſcarce think 


there's any, y'are ſo flight. He that hath a will to 


die by himſelf, fears it not from another; let your 
General do his worſt. For you, be what vou are 
long, and your miſery increaſe with your age! I ſay 
to you as I was {aid to, Away 

i Watch. A noble feliow, I warrant him. 


2 Watch. The worthy fellow is our General. He's 


the rock, the oak not to be wind- haken. 
| Exeunt Watches 


SEN IC 
Re-enter Ceriolanus and Aufidius. 


Cor. We will before the walls of Rome to-morrow 
Set down our hoſt, My partner in this action, 
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You mult report to th? Volſcian lords how plainly 
I've borne this buſineſs. 
Auf. Only their ends you have reſpected; ſtopt 
Your ears againſt the general ſuit of Rome; 
Never admitted private whiſper, no, 
Not with ſuch friends that thought them ſure of you. 
Cor. This laſt old man, 
Whom with a crack'd heart I have ſent to Rome, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; 
Nay, godded me indeed. Their lateſt refuge 
Was to ſend him: for whoſe old love I have, 
Though I ſhew'd ſow'rly to him, once more offer d | 
The Ft conditions, which they did refuſe, 6 
And-cannot'now accept; to grace him only, 
That thought he could do more, a very little 
Ive yielded to. Freſh embaſly and ſuits, 
Nor from the State, nor private friends, hereafter 
Will I lend ear to Hal! what ſhout is this! 
Shall I be tempted to infringe my 'vow 
In the ſame time 'tis made? I will not 


Enter Virgilia, Volumnia, Valeria, young Marcius, 
with Attendants, all in mourning. 


My wife comes foremoſt, then the honour'd mould 
W herein this trunk was fram'd, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affection ! 
All bond and privilege of nature break ! 
Let it be virtuous to be obſtinate 8 

- ,  {Virgtlia courteſies. 
What is that curt'ſy worth?- or thoſe dove's eyes, 
Which can, make. gods forfworn ? I melt, and am not 
Of ſtronger earth than others. My mother bows, 

[Il olumnia Sous. 

As if Olympus to a mole-hill ſlioud To 1 
In ſupplication nod; and my young boy .-, 
Hath an aſpe& of interceſlion, which B 
Great Nature cries, Deny uat. Let the Volſcians 
Plough Rome and harrow Italy; Pll never 
Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand 
As if a man were author of himſelf, 4 
And knew no other kin, 6; vers 0 
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Virg. My Lord and huſband! 


Cor. Theſe eyes are not the ſame I wore in Rome. 
Virg. The ſorrow that delivers us thus chang'd, 


Makes you think ſo. | 


Cor. Like a dull actor now, 
T have forgot my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full diſgrace. Beſt of my fleſh, 
Forgive my tyranny ; but do not ſay, 
For that, forgive our Romans. —O, a kifs 
Long as my exile, ſweet as my revenge! 
Now by the jealous Queen of heavn, that kiſs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin'd it &er ſince.—You Gods! I prate; 
And the moſt noble mother of the world 
Leave unſaluted. Sink, my knee, i' tt earth; 
Of thy deep duty more impreſſion ſhew | 
Than that of common ſons. | | 

Vol. O ſtand up bleit ! 
Whilſt with no ſofter cuſhion than the flint 
I kneel before thee, and unproperly 
Shew duty as miſtaken all the while [Kneelt, 
Between the child and parent. 

Cor, What 1s this ? 
Your knees to me? to your correQed ſon ? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the ſtars ; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars *gainſt the fiery fun, 
Murd'ring impoſſibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. 

VA. Thou art my warrior; 2 Ro 
IT holp to frame thee, Do you know this lady? 

Es [Pointing to Valeria. 
Cor. The noble ſiſter of Poplicola, | | 


The moon of Rome; chaſte as the ificle 


That's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, 
And hangs on D1an's temple. Dear Valeria 

Vol This 1s a poor epitome of yours, 

[Shewire yhung Marcius, 

Which by th? interpretation of full time 
May ſhew like all yourſeff. 
Cor. The God of foldiers, | 

VOI. VIII. * 
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With the conſent of ſupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with #$blenels, that thou mayſt prove 
To ſhame:invulnerable, and ſtick i' th? wars 
Like a great ſea-mark, ſtanding every flaw, 
And ſaving thoſe that eye thee ! | 

Vol. Your knee, firrah. | 

Cor. That's my brave bog. 

Vol. Even he, your wife, this lady, and myſelf 
Are {uitors to you. 

Cor. I beſeech you, peace; 
Or, if you'd aſk, remember this before; 
The thing I have forſworn to grant may never 
Be held by you denial. Do not bid me | 
Diſmiſs my ſoldiers, or capitulate ps | 
Again with Rome's mechanics. Tell me not 
AW herein I ſeem unnatural ; deſire not | 
T' allay my rages and revenges with at 7 
Your colder reaſons. Le | 


Vol. Oh, no more, no more, - 5 , 
You've ſaid you will not grant us any thing; 
For we have nothing elle to aſk, but that | 0 
Which you deny already. Vet we will aſk, N 


That, if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon your hardneſs. Therefore hear us. 
Cor. Aufidius, and you Volſcians, mark; for we'll 
Hear nought from Rome in private. —Your requeſt ? 
Vol. Should we be filent and not ſpeak, our rai- 
e | : F ; 
And ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 
We've led ſince thy exile. Think with thyſelf, 
How more unfortunate than all living women 
Are we come hither ; ſince thy fight, which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with 
| comforts, 1 e 
Conſtrains them weep, and ſhake with fear and 
: ſorrow ; ; Ks - 
Making the mother, wife, and child to, ſee 
The ion, the huſband, and the father tearing. 
His country's bowels out : and to poor we, 
Thine enmity's moſt capital; thou barr'ſt us 
Our prayers to the gods, which is a comfart 
That all but we enjoy. For how can we, 
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Alas! how can we for our country pray, 
Whereto we're bound? together with thy victory, 
Whereto we're bound? Alack ! or we mult loſe 
The country, our dear nurſe ; or elſe thy perſon, - 
Our comfort in the country. We muſt find 
An eminent calamity,. tho! we had | 
Our wiſh, which fide ſhould win. For either thou 
Muſt, as a foreign recreant, be led | _ 
With manacles thorough our ſtreet ; or elſe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country's ruin, 
And bear the palm, for having bravely ſhed 
Thy wife and children's blood. For myſelf, ſon, 
J purpoſe not to wait on fortune, *till _ 
F — wars determine. If I can't perſuade thee 
Rather to ſhew a noble grace to both parts, 
Than ſeek the end of one, thou ſhalt no ſooner 
March to aſſault thy country, than to tread 
(Truſt to't, thou ſhalt not) on thy mother's womb" 
That brought thee to this world. | 
Virg. Ay, and mine too, | 
That brought you forth this boy, tokeep your name 
Living to time. | 
Boy. He ſhall not tread on me: 
Pll run away *till I am bigger, but then I'll fight. 
Cor. Not of a woman's tenderneſs to be, 
Requires nor child nor woman's face to ſee. 


Vol. Nay. go not from us thus. 
If it were ſo that our requeſt did tend 
To fave the Romans, thereby to deſtroy 


The Volſcians whom you ſerve, you might con- 


demn us, 
As poiſonous of your honour. No; our ſuit 


Is, that you reconcile them; while the Volſcians 


May ſay, This mercy we have fhew'd; the Romans, 
This we receiv'd; and each in either fide | 
Give the all hail to thee; and cry, Pe bleſt 


For making up this peace! Thou know'ſt, great ſon, . 


The end of war's uncertain; but this certain, 
That if thou conquer Rome, the benefit 
Which thou fhalr thereby reap, is ſuch a name 
Whoſe repetition will be dogg'd with curſes  : 
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236% CORIOLANUS. Aa v. 
Whoſe chronicle thus writ, Tie mas was noble, 


But with his laſt attempt he uip'd it out, 


| Deſtroyd his country, and his name remains 


To the enſuing age abhorr'd. ak to me, ſon. 
"Thou TX affected the fine 3 of honour, 

To imitate the graces of the gods; ON 

To tear with thunder the wide cheeks o' th air, 
And yet to charge thy ſulphur with a bolt 

That ſhould but rive a oak. Why doſt not ſpeak ? 
Think'ſt thou it honourable for a noble man 

Still to remember wrongs ? Daughter, ſpeak you; 
He cares not for your weeping. Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps thy childifhnefſs will move him mor 


Than ean our reaſons. There's no man in the 


world | 


Like one i' th' ſtocks. Thou'ſt never in thy 
Shew'd thy dear mother any courteſy ; 

When {he, poor hen, fond of no ſecond brood, 
Has cluck'd thee to the wars, and ſafely home, 
Loaden with honoui. Say my requeſts unjuſt, 
And ſpurn me back; but if it be not ſo, 

Thou art not honeſt, and the gods will plague thee, 


More bound to's mother, yet here he lets me _ 


That thou reſtrain'ſt from me the duty which 
Jo a mother's part belongs. He turns away. 
Down, Ladies; let us ſhame him with our knees. : 


To's ſir- name Coriolanus longs more pride, 


Than pity to our prayers. Down, down; and end; 


This is the laſt. So we will home to Rowe, 


And die among our neighbours. Nay, behold us: 


This boy, that cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneeis, and holds ùp hands for fellowſhip; 
Does reaſon our petition with more ſtrengtng 
Than thou haſt to deny't. Come, let us go. 
This fellow had a Volſcian to his mother; 
His wife is in Corioli, and this chile 
Like him by chance. Yet give us our diſpatch, 
I'm hufh'd until our city be a- fire; | 
And then I'll ſpeak a little. 

Cor. O mother, mother 

| [Holds her by. the hands, ſilent. 


What have you done? behold the heavins do ope, 
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The gods look down, and this unnatural ſcene 
Thev laugh at. Oh, my mother. mather ! oh! 
You're won a happy victory to Rome; 
But for your ſon believe 1t, oh, believe it 
Moſt dang'rouſſe vou have with him prevail'd, 
If no: moſt mortal to him. Let it come.— 
Aufidius, though 1 cannot make true wars, 
I' frame convenient peace. Now, good Aufidiug, , 
Were you in my ſtead, ſay, would vou have heard 
A mother lets ? or granted leſs, Aufidius? 
Auf. I too was mov'd. | | 
Cor. 1 dare be ſworn you were; 
And, Sir, it is no little thing to make 


Mine eyes to {we=t compathon. Bur, good Sir, 


What peace you'll make adviſe me; for my part, 


VII not to Rome; DlI back with you; and pray you 
Stand to me in this cauſe. O mother! wife l— _ 


Auf. l'm glad thou'ſt ſet thy mercy aud thy ho- 


nour | 
At difference in thee : out of that I'Il work | 
Myſelf a former ſortune. | C Aide. 


ILT Ladies make ſigns 10 Coriol. 

Cor. Ay, by and by; but we will deink together; 
And you ſhall bear Io Vol. Virg. G. 
A better witneſs back than words which we, 
On like conditions, will have counter-ſeal'd. 
Come. enter with us Ladies “, yon deſerve 


To have a temple built you: all the ſwords 


In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. ¶Zxeunt. 


* This ſpeech, beginning at Ladiee, ww deſerve which £ 
iv abturdly given 10 Corivianus, belungs to, Aufidius. 
For it cannot be ſuppoſed that the other, amidſt all the, 
diſorder ot violent and contrary-paſſions, could be calm 
aud diſengaged enough ty Make 10 yaiiants compliment 
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s G EN E 1V. 
The Forum 72 Rome. 


Enter Menenius and Sicinius. 


Men. See you yond coin o' th? Capitol, yond cor- 
ner- ſtone? | | 
Sic. Why, what of that? = 

Men. If it be poſſible for you to diſplace it with 
your little finger, there is ſome hope the ladies of 
Rome, eſpecially his mother, may prevail with him. 
But I ſay there is no hope in't; our throats: are 
ſentenc'd, and ſtay upon execution. 4 

Sic. Is't poſſible that ſo ſhort a time can alter 
the condition of a man? 

Men. There is a difference between a grub and 
a butterfly, yet your butterfly was a grub. This 
Marcius is grown from man to dragon; he has 
wings, he's more than a creeping thing. 

Sic. He lov'd his mother dearly. | 
Men. So did he me; and he no more remembers 
His mother now, than an eight years old horſe. 
The tartnefs of his. face ſours ripe grapes. When 
he walks, he moves like an engine, and the ground 
ſhrinks before his treading. He is able to pierce 
' a corſſet with his eye; talks like a knell, and his 


hum is a battery. He ſits in ſtate as a thing made 
for Alexander. What he bids be done, is finiſhed: 


with his bidding. He wants nothing of a god, but. 
eternity, and a heaven to throne in. 

Sic. Yes, 'mercy, if you e him truly. 

Men. I paint him in the character. Mark what 
mercy his mother ſhall bring from him: there is no 
more mercy in him than there is milk in a male 
tyger ; that ſhall our poor city find; and all this is 

ng of you. e 

Sic. The gods be good unto us! 

Men. No, in ſuch a caſe the gods will not be =_ 
unto us. When we baniſh'd him, we reſpected not 
them: and he returning to break our necks, they 
reſpect not us, | 


. 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


Meſſ. — if you'd ſave your life, fly to your. 
houſe: | 
The Plebeians have got your fellow-tribune, 
And hale him up and down; all ſwearing, if 
The Roman Ladies bring not comfort home, 
They'll give him death by inches. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


Sic. What's the news? 
Mell. Good news, good news. The ladies have 
prevail'd. 58 
The Volſcians are diſlodg'd, and Marcius gone. 
A merrier day did never yet greet Rome; 
No, not th' expulſion of the Tarquins. 
Sic. Friend, 
Art certain this is true? is it moſt certain? 

Meſſ. As certain as I know the ſun is fire. 
Where have you-lurk'd, that you make doubt of it? 
Ne'er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through th? gates: Why, hark 
| ou; 

a hautboys, drums beat, all together, 
The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries and fifes, f 
Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans 


Make the ſun dance. Hark you! [A ſbout uithin. 


Men. This is good news. 
F will go meet the Ladies. This Volumnia 
Is worth of conſuls, ſenators, patricians, 
A city full ; of tribunes, ſuch as you, 
A ſea and land full. You've pray'd well:to-day : 
This morning, for ten thouſand of your throats 
Td not have given a doit Hark how they joy! 
| Sound /till, with the ſhouts. 
Sic. Firſt; the gods bleſs you for your tidings 
Accept my thankfulneſs, next, 
Meſſ. Sir, we have all great cauſe to give great 
thanks. EE „ | 
Sic. They're near the city? 
Mefſ. Almoſt at point to enter. 
Sic, We'll meet them, and help the joy, ¶Excunt. 
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Euter two Senators, with Ladies, paſſing over the 
ſtage ; with other Lords. | | 


Sen. Behold our patroneſs, the life of Rome. 
Call all our tribes together, praiſe the gods, 
And _ tramphant fires; ſtrew flowers before 
mem; 
Unſhout the noiſe that baniſhid Marius; 
Repeal him with the welcome of his mother. 
Cry. — welcome, Ladies, welcome ! [ Exeunt, 
All. Welcome, Ladies, welcome! 
[4 flauriſh with drums and trumpets... 
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Changes to a. public Place in Antium. - 
Enter Tullus Aufidius, with Attendants. 


Auf. Go tell the Lords o! th' city I am here; 
Deliver them this paper ; having read it 
Ndithem repatr to th' market-place, where I, 
Even in theirs, and in the commons? ears, 
Will vouch the truth of it. He I accuſe, 
The city- ports by this hath enter'd; and 
Intends i' appear before the people, hoping 
3 To purge himſelf with words. Diſp ach. Moſt 
Welcome! | t 


| Enter three or four Conſpirators of Aufidius' faclios. 


1 Con. How is it with our General? 

AW. N00 | | 
As with a man by his own-alms impoiſon'd, - 
And with his charity ſlain. 

2 Con. Moſt noble Sir, 
N If yet you hold the ſame intent wherein 
| You will'd us parties, we'll deliver you 
| Of your great danger. TD 
Auf. Sir, I cannot tell; 1 

| We.muſt proceed as we do find the people. 
| 3 Con. The people will remain uncertain, whil 


FE wizt you there's difference; but the fall of either 
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Makes the ſurvivor heir of all. 

Auf. 1 know it; | 
And my pretext to ſtrike at him admits 
A good conſtruction. I raiſed him, and-pawn'd 
Mine honour for his truth; who being ſo heightendy, 
He water'd his new plants with dews of flattery, . 
Seducing ſo my friends ; and, to this end, | 
He bow'd his nature, never known before 
But to be rough, unſwayable and free. 

3 Con. Sir, his ſtoutneſs | | 
When he did ſtand for conſul, which he loſt 
By lack of ſtooping W 

Auf. That I would have ſpoke of. 
Being baniſh'd for't, he came unto my hearth, 
Pre ſented to my knife his throat; I took him, 
Made him joint ſervant with me; gave him way 
In all his own deſires; nay, let him chuſe 
Out of my files, his projects to accompliſh, _ 
My beſt and freſheſt men; ſerv'd his deſignments 
In mine own perſon; holpe to reap the fame, 
Which he did make all his; and took ſome pride 
To do myſelf this wrong: till, at the laſt, 
I ſeem'd his follower, not partner; and 
He wag'd me * with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary. 

1 Con. So he did, my Lord: | 
The army marvell'd at it; and, at laſt, 
When he had carried Rome, and that we look'd 
For no leſs ſpoil than glory 

Auf. There was it, | | | 
For which my ſine ws ſhall be ſtretch'd upon him; 
At a few drops of women's rheum, which. are 
As cheap as lies, he ſold the blood and labour 
Of our great action; therefore ſhall he die, 

And I'll renew me in his fall. But, hark! | 
| [Drums and trumpets ſound, with great 


foouts of the people. 


This is obſcure. The meaning, I think, is, he 
Preſcribed to me with an air of authority, and gave me his 
countenance for my wages ; thought me ſuffici;ntly reward» - 
ed with good looks. Jobnſan. 
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1 Con. Your native town you enter'd like a poſt, 
And had no welcomes home; but he returns, 
Splitting the air with noiſe. 

2 Gon. And patient fools, 

Whole children he hath ſlain, their baſe throats 
Giving him glory. [tear, 
3 Con. Therefore, at your vantage, 
Ere he expreſs himſelf, or move the people 
With what he would lay, let him feel your ſword, 
Which we will ſecond. When he lyes along, 
After your way. his tale pronounc'd, ſhall bury 
His reaſons with his body. 
Auf. Say no more. 
Here come the Lords. 


Enter #he Lords of the city. 


All Lords. You're moſt welcome home. 
Auf. I have not deſerv'd it. 
But, worthy Lords, have you with heed perus'd 
What I have written to you? 
All. We have. 
1 Lord. And grieve to hear it. 
What faults he made before the laſt, I think, 
Might have found eaiy fines : but there to end 
Where he was to begin, and give away 
The benefit of our levies, an{wering us 
With our own charge “*, making a treaty where- 
There was a yielding; this admits no excuſe. 
Auf. He approaches, you ſhall hear bim. 


S N H -w 


Euter. Coriolanus, marching with drums and colours; 


rie Commons bein with him. 


Cor. Hail, Lords. I am return'd your ſoldier ; -- 


No more infected win my country's love, 

Than when 1 parted hence; bur fill ſubſiſting 
Under your great command. You are to know, 
at proiperoutly I have att tempted, and 


+ That i is, w warding us with : or. 070m e pentes; making. 


the.coſt of the. war its 1iccompenc . . 
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With bloody paſſage led your wars even to 
The gates of Rome. Our ſpoils we have brought 
home | 7 | 

Do more than counterpoiſe, a full third part, 
The charges of the action. We've made peace 
With no leſs honour to the Antiates, 
Than ſhame to th' Romans: and we here deliver, 
Subſcribed by the conſuls and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal o' th” ſenate, what 
We have compounded on. 5 

Auf. Read it not, noble Lords; 
But tell the traitor, in the higheſt degree 
He hath abus'd your powers. 

Cor. Traitor !——how now! 

Auf. Ay, traitor, Marcius. 

Cor. Marcius! | | 

Auf. Ay, Marcius, Caius Marcius. Doſt thou think 
Pl grace thee with that robbery, thy ſtoPn name 
Co ())) ⁵pͥv: ße 
You Lords, and heads o th ſtate, perfidiouſly 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome, 
I ſay, your city, to his wife and mother; 
Breaking his oath and reſolution, like 
A twiſt of rotten filk ; never admitting 
Counſel o' th? war, but at his nurſe's tears 
He whin'd and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages bluſh'd at him; and men of heart 


4» 


Look'd wond'ring each at otller. 

Cor. Hearſt thou, Mars! 

Auf. Name not the god! thou boy of ears 

Gor, Ha b-=- | GS 

Auf. No more. 

Cor. Meaſureleſs liar, thou haſt made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy? Oflave !— 
Pardon me, Eords, "tis the firſt time that ever 
I'm forc'd. to icold. Your judgments, my grave 

„„ 8 
Muſt give this cur the Ie; ard his own notion, 
V ho wears; my ſtripes tinpreis?d pon him, that 
Muſt bear my beating his grave, ſliall joia 
To.thruſt the lie unio him. 5 
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1 Lord. Peace both, and hear me ſpeak. 

Cor. Cut me to pieces, Volſcians, men and lad 
Stain all your edges in me. Boy! falſe hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli. 

Alone I did it. Boy! 

Auf. Why, noble Lords, 

Will you be put in mind of his blind fortune, 
Which was your ſhame, by this unholy braggart, 

Fore your own eyes and ears? 

All. Con. Let him die for't. | 

All People. Tear him to pieces; do it preſently, 

| [The croud ſpeak promiſcuoujly, 
He kilPd my fon, — my daughter, —-killd my 
couſin, ; | | 
He kilPd my father. 

2 Lord. Peace, — no outrage—peace 
The man is noble, and his tame folds m 
This orb o' tt earth *; his laſt offences to us 
Shall have judicious hearing. Stand, Aufidius, 
And trouble not the peace. ' 

Cor. O that I had him, 

With fix Aufidius's, or mere, his tribe, 

To uſe my lawful ſword ; . 
Auf. Inſolent villam ! 
All Con. Kill, kill, kill, kill, kill him. | 

[The conſpirators all draw, and kill Mar- 
_ who falls, and Aufidius ſtands on 
im. 
"Lords. Hold, hold, hold, bold. | 
Auf. My noble Maſters, hear me ſpeak. 
1 Lord. O Tullus | 

2 Lord. Thou haſt done a deed, whereat 

Valour will weep. 

3 Lord Tread not upon 'him——Maſters all, be 

Put up your ſwords. | 
Auf. My Lords, when you ſhall know, as m this 


rage | 
 Provok'd by him you cannot, the great danger 
V His fame overſpreads the world. Jolnſon. 
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Which this man's liſe did owe you, you'll rejoice 
5 That he is thus cut off. Pleaſe it your Honours 
To call me to your ſenate, I'Il deliver 
Myſelf your loyal ſervant, or endure 
Your heavieſt cenſure. 
1 Lord. Bear from hence his body, 
And mourn you for him. Let him be reparde 
As the moſt noble corle that ever herald 
Did follow to his urn. | ; 
2 Lord. His own impatience 


Takes from Aufidius a great part of blame. 
Let's make the belt of it. : 
£ Auf. My rape is gone, 
. And I am ſtruck with forrow. Take him up; 
y Help three o' th' chiefeſt ſoldiers; I'll be one. 
Bear thou the drum, that it ſpeak mournfully. 
Trail your ſteel pikes. Though in this city he 
Hath widowed and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewa'l the injury, 
Yet he ſhall have a noble memory. 
| [Exeunt, bearing the body of Marcius. A dead 
march ſounded &. | 
* The Tragedy of Conolanus is one of the moſt 
zmuſing of our author's pertormances. The old man's 
merriment in Menenius; the lofty Lady's dignity in Vo- 
lumnia ; the bridal modeſty in Virgilia; the Patrician 
* and military haugbtineſs in Coriolanus; the plebeian 
oy malignity, and tribunitian inſolence in Brutus and Sici- 1 
nius, make a very pleaſtng and intereſting variety; and the 1 
various revolutions of the hero's fortune till the mind 1 
with anxious curioſity. There is perhaps too muck buſtle | 
in the firſt act, and too little in the laſt, Johnſon. 5 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


JULIUS CASAR. 


OcCTAvIUus | 
AVIUS CASAR, | Triumvirs aftertthe death of 


M. AxToNY, Julius Ceſar. 


M. EMIL. LEPIDusS,s 
CIC ERO. 

BruUTUsS, 

CASSIVUS,. | 
CAasca, | | 
TrEBONIUS, 4 Conſpirators agaioſt Julius 
LiGAR1UsS, : Cæſar. 

Drcivs BRUTUs, 
METELLUS C1MBER, 
Cinna, | 


PoyriLIivs LANA, Jure 


PusLIl us, 


FL Avius, 5 
ManUuLLUs, Tribunes, and enemies to Cæſat. 


= = 1 5 i 5 Friends to Brutus and Caſſius. 
ArxTEMIDORUS, 2 lopbi of Cnidos. 

A Soothſayer. 
Young CATo0.- 
C1NNA, a Poet. 
Another Poet. 
Lues, 5 
Darpanius, |. 
VoLUMNLUS, | | | FEES PR 
Ckirez, f Servants to Runs. 
CLAUDIUS, | 7 
STRAT, 47” 
LUCEVUS, 
PiN DAR USV, terer of Caſſius, 
Ghoſt of Juz e 3 


Cobler. 


Carpenter. 
Other Plebeians. 


CALPHURN14A, wife to Cæſar. 
PYRC1A, wife to Brutus. 


Guards and . 


SCENE, „ fer the three fir]? Acts, at Rome; er et an 
ifle near Mutina; at Sardis; and Philippi. 
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ACT LIL n 
A Street in Rome. 


Enter Flavius, Marullus, and certain Commoners, 


Flavius. 


Hi home, you idle creatures. Get 
you home. 


Is this a holiday? What! know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ug not walk LD 
Upon a labouring day without the ſign 
Of your profeſſion 2 Speak, what trade art thou ? 
Car. Why, Sir, a carpenter. | 
Mar. Where is thy leather apron and thy rule ? 
What doſt thou with thy beſt apparel on? : 


Lou, Sir, what trade are you ? 


Cob, Truly, Sir, in reſpect of a fine workman, I 
am but, as you would ſay, a cobler. | 
Mar. But what trade art thou? anſwer me di- 
rectly. | | 
Cob. A trade, Sir, that I hope I may uſe with a 
fafe conſcience; which is indeed, Sir, a mender of 
bad ſoals. . | | 
Flav. What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty 
knave, what trade ? | | 
Cob. Nay, I beſeech you, Sir, be not out with 


me: yet if you. be out, Sir, I can mend you. 


Mar. What mean'ſt thou by that? Mend me, 
thou ſaucy fellow ? | 

Cob. Why, Sir, cobble you. 

Flav. Thou art a cobler, art thou? 

Cob. Truly, Sir, all that I live by is the awl. I 
meddle with no tradeſman's matters, nor woman's 
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matters; but withal. I am indeed, Sr, a ſurgeon 
to old ſhoes ; when they are in great danger, I re- 
cover them. As proper men as ever trod upon neats- 
leather have gone upon my handy-work. 


Flav. But wherefore art not in thy ſhop to-day? 


Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets ? 
Cob. Truly, Sir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get 
myſelf into more work. But indeed, Sir, we make 
holiday to ſee Cæſar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 
Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conqueſt brings 
he home ? | 
What tributaries fallow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 
You an you ſtones, you worle than ſenſeleſs 
things ! 8 
O you Rite: hearts ! you cruel men of Rome ! 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up the walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have fate 
The live-long day, with patient expectation - 
To ſte great Pompey pals the ſtreets of Rome: 
And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 
Have yon not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks 
To hear the replication of your ſounds, © -* 
Made in his concave ſhores ? s : 
And do you now put on your beſt attire ? 
And do you now cull out an holiday? 
And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood? 
Be gone | | 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. bs 
Fl 2 go, good countrymen; and for that 
ault e £57 
Aſſemble all the poor men of your fort, 
Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, 'till the lower ſtream 
Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. 


[ Exeunt Commoners. ' 
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See whe'r their baſeſt metal be not mov'd; 
They vaniſh tongue-ty'd in their guiltineſs. 
Go you down that way tow'rds the Capitol, 
This way wil I. Diirobe the images, 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies *. 

Mar. May we do ſo? 
You know. it is the feaſt of Lupercal. 

Flap. It is no matter: Let no images 
Be hung with Cæſar's trophies. Pll about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the ſtreets; 
So dv you too, where you perceive them thick. 
Theſe growing feathers, pluck? 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 
Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs. 

| [ Exeunt ſeverally. 


ECENSE I 
Enter Cæſar, Antony for the courſe, Calphurnia, 


Porcia, Decius, Cicero, Brutus, Caffius, Caſca, 


a Soothſayer, 


Ce/. Calphurnia- | 
Caſca. Peace, ho! Ceſar ſpeaks: ' 
Ce/. Calphurnia 
Calb. Here, my Lord. | | 
Cef. Stand you directly in Antonius? way 
When he doth run his courſe, —Antonius— 
Ant. Cziar. My Lord. | 
Ceſ. Forget not in your {peed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurnia ; for our elders ſay 
The barren; touched in this holy chaſe, 


Shake off their ſterile curſe. 


ALY. 


Ant. I {hall remember. 


When Cæſar ſays do this, it is performed. 


Cef. Set on, and leave no ceremony out, 
Sooth. Cæſar, | 
Cz2ſ. Ha! who calls? | 

Caſca, Bid every. noiſe be ſtill. Peace ! yet again. 
Ce. Who is it in the preſs that calls on me:? 


* Ceremonies for religious ornaments. J/arburtons 
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] hear a tongue ſhriller than all the muſic 
Cry, Cæſar. Speak; Cæſar is turn'd to hear. 
Sooth. Beware the Ides of March. 
Ce/. What man is that? 
Eru. A ſoothſayer bids you beware the Ides of 
March. 
Caf. Set him before me; let me ſee his face. 
Caſca. Fellow, come from the throng. Look up- 
on Cæſar. 
cæſ. What ſay'ſt thou to me now? Speak once ; 
again. 
Seoth. Beware the Ides of March. 
Cef. He is a dreamer ; let us leave him. Paſs, 
. [Sennet *. Exeunt Cæſar and Train. 


TOE NE HH -. 
Manent Brutus and Caſſius. 


Caf. Will you go ſee the order of the courſe? > 

Bru. Not I. 

Caſ. I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gameſome; I do lack R part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. | 
Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your defires; - 

PII leave you. 
: Caſ. Brutus, I do obſerve you now of late, 
| J have not from your eyes that gentleneſs 
And ſhew of love as I was wont to have. 
You bear too ſtubborn and too ſtrange a hand. 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Caſſius, 
Be not deceiv'd: if I have veiPd my . 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myſelf. Vexed I am, 
Of late, with paſſions of ſome difference, 
Canonycians my proper to myſelf, 


Lend 
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; * I hav * here inſerted the word ſennet from the origi- 

nal edition, that I may have an opportunity of retrac- 

ting a haſty conjecture 1n one of the marginal directions 

in Henry VIII. (VII. go.). Sennet appears to be a par- 
ticular tune or mode of martial auc. Johnſon. 
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Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours: 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd, 
Among which number, Caſſius, be you one, 
Nor conſtrue any further my neglect, | 
Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
Forgets the ſhews of love to other men. 
caſ. Then, Brutus, I have much miſtook your 
paſſion; a % 
By means whereof this breaſt of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face? 
Bru. No, Caſſius ; for the eye ſees not itſelf, 
But by reflection from ſome other things. 
Cafe. Tis juſt; SLATE | 
And it 1s very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
Your hidden worthineſs into your eye, . 
That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard, 
When many of the beſt reſpect in Rome, 5 
Except immortal Cæſar, ſpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wifl”d that noble Brutus had his eyes 
Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, 
Caſſius, | 1 
That you would have me ſeek into myſelf: 
For that which 1s not in me? „„ 
Caſ. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear: 
And ſince you know you eannot ſee yourſelf 
So well as by reflection, I, your glaſs, 
Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 
That of yourſelf which yet you know not of. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus : 
Were I a common laugher, or did uſe 
To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every now proteſter F; if you know - 


That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 


And after ſcandal them; or if you know 
That I profeſs myſelf in banqueting 
To all the rout ;. then hold me dangerous. i 
| TY OE, [ Flouriſh-and ſpout. 


+ To invite every new proteſtor to my affection by the 
ale or allurement of cu/tomary oaths, Fobnſon. 
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Bru. oe means this ſhouting? I do fear the 
people 1 8 
Chuſe Cæſar for their king. 

Caſ. Ay, do you fear it? 

Then mult I think you would not have it ſo. 

Bru. I would not, Caſſius; yet I love him well, 
But wherefore do you hold me here ſo long? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye, and death 1? th? other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 

For let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 

'The name-of honour, more than I fear death. 

Caf. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 

As well as I do know your outward favour, 

Well, honour is the ſubje& of my ſtory. 

I cannot tell what you and other men 

Think of this life; but fer my ſingle ſelf, 

J had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of ſuch a thing as I myielf. 

J was born free as Cæſar, ſo were you; 

We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For once upon a raw and guſty day, | 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores, < 
Cæſar ſays to me, © Darſt thou, Caſpus, now, a 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

& And ſwim to vonder point?“ Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bid him follow ; fo, indeed, he did. 

'The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 

Cæſar cry*d, ** Help me, Caſlius, or I fink,” 

I, as Xneas our great anceſtor 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder | 

The old Anchilcs bear, ſo, from the waves of Tyber 

Did I the tired Cæſar; and this man 

Is now become a god; and Caſſius is? 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 

If Cæſar careleisly but nod on him. 
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He had a fever when he was in Spain; 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did ſhake ; 'tis true, this god did ſhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, | 
And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 
Did loſe its luſtre; I did hear him groan; © 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark bim, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd “ Give me ſome drink, Titinius?— 
As a ſick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze mee 
A man of ſuch a feeble remper ſhould © 
So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, | 
And bear the palm alone. [Shout. Flouriſb. 
Bru. Another general ſhout 1 
J do believe that theſe applauſes are 
For ſome new honours that are heap'd on Cæſar. 
Caſ. Why, man, hedoth beſtride the narrow world 


7 — 


Like a Coloſſus; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 

Men at ſome times are maſters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 
But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Cæſar! what ſhould be in that Cæſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 


Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 


Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. 
Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat does this our Czfar feed, 

That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art ſham'd; 
Rome, thou haſt loſt the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, ſince the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 
When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls incompaſs'd but ones man:? 
Now it is Rome indeed; and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 

Oh! you and I bave heard our fathers ſay, 
There was a Brutus once that would have brook'd 


Th; eternal devil to keep his ſtate in Rome, 
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_ Cef. Antonius, 
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As eaſily as a king. 


Bru. That you de love me, I am nothing jealous . 


What you would work me to, I have ſome aim. 
How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, 
J ſhall recount hereafter ; for this preſent, 

I would not, ſo with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further mov'd. What you have ſaid 

I will conſider ; what you have to ſay, 

JT will with patience hear; and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this; 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Rome 


- Under ſuch hard conditions as this time 


Is like to Jay upon us. 

Caf. I am glad that my weak words | 
Have {truck but thus much ſhew of fire from Brutus. 
8 IV. 

Euter Cæſar and his Train. 


Bru. The games are done, and Cæſar is returning. 
Caf. As they pals by, pluck Caica by the fleeve:; 


And he will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 


What hath proceeded worthy note to- day. 
Bru. I will do ſo. But look you, Caſſius, 


The angry ſpot doth glow on Cziar's brow, 


And all the reſt look like a chidden train. 

Calphurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 

Looks with ſuch ferret * and ſuch fiery eyes, 

As we have ſeen him in the Capicol, 

Being croſe'd in conf*rence by fone ſenators, 
Caſ. Caſca will tell us what the matter is. 


Ant. Cæſar? | Teo 
Cœſ. to Ant. apart.] Let me have men about me 
| that are fart, 
Sleek-headed men, and ſuch as fleep a-nights; 
Yond Cathus has a lcan and hungry look; 
He thinks too much. Such men are dangerous. 


A ferret has red eyes. Tohn/on. 
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Ant. Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. | 
Ce/. Would he were fatter. But I fear him not: 
Vet if my name were liable to fear, 
Ide not know the man I ſhould avoid 
$56 ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much; 
He is a great obſerver ; and he looks | 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 
As theu doſt, Antony; he hears no muſic ; 
Seldom he imiles, and ſmiles in fuch a fort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 
Whilſt they behold a greater than themſelves; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. | 
I rather teil thee what is te be fear'd, ' 
Than what I fear; for always I am Cæſar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'ſt of him. 
{Exeunt Cæſar and his Train. 


„** 
Manent Brutus and Caſſius: Caſca to them. 


Caſca. You pull'd me by the cloax. Would yon 
ſpeak with me? 

Bra. Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Cæſar looks ſo ſad. 
 Caſca. Why, you were with him, were you not? 

Bru. T ſhould wot then ak Cafca what had chanc'd. 

Caſca Why, there was a crown offer'd him, and 
being offer'd him, he put it by with the back of his 
hand thus: and then the people fell a- ſhouting. 

Bru. What was the {econd noife for? 

Caſca. Why, for that too. 

he's They ſhouted thrice : what was the laſt 

for: 

Caſca. Why, for that too 

Bru. Was the crown offer'd him thrice ? 

Caſca. Ay, marry was't, and he put it by thrice, 
every time gentler than other; nd at every put - 
ting by mine honeſt neighbours ſhouted, . 
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Caſ. Who offer'd him the crown? 
Caſca. Why, Antony. 
_ Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Caſca. 
Caſca. I can as well be hang'd, as tell the man- 
ner of it. It was mere foolery ; I did not mark it, 
I ſaw Mark Antony offer him a croun; yet 
*twas not a crown neither, *twas one of theſe co- 
ronets;— and, as I told you, he put it by once; 


but for all that, to my thinking, he would fain 


have had it. Then he offer'd it to him again: then 
he put it by again; but, to thinking, he was 
very loath to lay his fingers off it, And then he 
offer'd it the third time; he put it the third time 
by; and {till as he refus'd it, the rabblement hoot. 
ed, and clapp'd their chop'd hands, and threw up 
their ſweaty night-caps, and utter'd ſuch a deal of 
ſtinking breath, becauſe Czfar refus'd the crown, 
that it had almoſt choak'd Cæſar; for he ſwoon'd, 
and fell down at it; and for mine own part, I 


durſt not laugh, for fear of opening my lips, and 


receiving the bad air. 

Caſ. But ſoft, I pray you. What? did Cæſar 

ſwoon? : | 

Caſca. He fell down in the market-place, and 
foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs. | 

Bra. Tis very like; he hath the falling ſickneſs. 
Caſ. No, Cæſar hath it not; but you and I, 
And honeſt Caſca, we bave the falling-ſickneſs. 

Caſca. I know not what you mean by that; but 
I am ſure Cæſar fell down. If the tag-rag people 
did not clap him and hiſs him, according as he 
pleas'd'and diſpleas'd them, as they uſed to do the 
plavers in the theatre, I am no true man, 
Bru What ſaid he when he came unto himſelf? 

Caſca. Marry, before he fell down, when he per- 
ceiv'd the common herd was glad he refus'd the 
crown, he pluck'd me ope his doublet, and offer'd 
them h's throat to cut An' I had been a man of 
any occupation *, if I would not have taken him 


* Had I been a mechanic, one of the plebeians to 
whom he offcred his throat. Jobgſon. 
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at a word, I would I might go to hell among the 
rogues. And ſo he fell. When he came to him- 
ſelf again, he ſaid, If he had done or ſaid any thing 
amiſs, he _—_— their Worſvips to think it was his 
hu ree or four wenches where I ſtood, 
cry'd, Alas, good ſoul —and forgave him with all 
their hearts : but there's no heed to be taken of 
them; if Czſar had ſtabb'd their mothers, they 
would have done no leſs. | + 
Bru. And after that, he came, thus {ad, away ? 
Caſca. Ay. 
Caſ. Did Cicero ſay any thing ? 
Caſca. Ay, he ſpoke Greek, 
Caſ. To what effect? | 
Caſca. Nay, an' I tell you that, PII ne'er look 
ou i' th? face again. But thoſe that underſtood 
him ſmiPd at one another, and ſhook their heads; 
but for mine own part, it was Greek to me. I 
could tell you more news too. Marullus and Fla- 
vius, for pulling ſcarfs off Cæſar's images, are put 
to ſilence. Fare you well: There was more fool- 
ery yet, if I could remember it. = 
Caſ. Will you ſup with me to-night, Caſca ? 
Caſca. No, I am promis'd forth. . 
Caſ. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 
Caſca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and 
your dinner be worth the eating. 
Caſ. Good. I will expect you. - | 
Caſca. Do ſo. Farewell both. [Exit.. 
Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be? 
He was quick mettle when he went to ſchool, 
Caſ So he is now, in execution | 
Of any bold or noble enterpriſe, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This Mice Br. is a ſauce to his goo wit, 
Which gives men ſtomach to digeſt his words 
With better appetite. . 
Bru. And ſo it is. For this time I will leave you. 
To-morrow, if you pleaſe to ſpeak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 
A a. 2 
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Caf. I will do ſo. Till then, think of the world, 
| [Exit Brutus. 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I ſee, 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From what it is. diſpos'd; therefore tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes, 
For who ſe firm that cannot be ſeduc'd? 

Cæſar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus; 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 
He ſnould not humour me *. I will, this night, 
In ſeveral hands, in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from ſeveral citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name, wherein obſcurely 
Cæſar's ambition ſhall be glanced at. 

And, after this, let Czfar ſeat him ſure; 

For we will ſhake him, or worſe days endure. [Exis. 


VI. 


Thunder and lightning. Enter Caſca, his ſword 


drawn; and Cicero meeting him. 
Cie, Good even, Caſca. Brought you Cæſar 


home ? 

Why are you breathleſs, and why ſtare yon ſo? 
Caſca. Are not you mov'd, when all the ſway of 
earth 

Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Cicere! 

I have ſeen tempeits, when the ſcolding winds 


Have riv'd the knotty oaks; and I have ſeen 


Th' ambitions ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatning clouds; | 
But never nll to-night, never till now, 

Did I go through a tempeſt dropping fire. 

Either there is a civil ſtrife in heav'n; 

Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the gods, 


Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. 


OY i. e. Tf Brutus and I were to change ſituations, — 


Cæſar ſhould not, by the demonſtrations of his friend- 
ſlip and aſſection, cajole me out of my * 
; Seward. 
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Cic. Why, ſaw you any thing more wonderful? 
caſca. A common ſlave, you know him well by ſight, 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn, 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand, 
Not fenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, I ha” not ſince put up my ſword, 
Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 
Who glar'd upon me, and went ſurly by, 
Without annoying me. And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 


Transformed with their fear, who {wore they ſaw 


Men all in fire walk up and down the ſtreets. 

And yeſterday the bird of night did ſit, 

Ev'n at noon-day, upon the market-place, 

Hooting and fhrieking. . When thele prodigies 

Do fo conjointly meet, let not men lay, 

Theſe are their reaſons ;. they are natur; 

For I believe they are porten'ous things 

Unto the climate-that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed it is a ſtrange-diſpoled time; 

But men may conſtrue things after their faſhion, 

Clean from the purpoſe of the things thenulelves, 

Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to-morrow ? | 
.Caſca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 

Send word to vou, he would be there to morrow. 
(ic. Good night then, Caſca; this. diſturbed ſky; 

Is not to walk in. | | 
Caſca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit Cicero. 


$ G W N E- Vi 
Euter Caſſius. 


Caf. Who's there? 

Caſca. A Roman. 

Caſ. Caſca, by your voice. 

caſta Your ear is good, Caſſius; what night is this! 
Caf. A very pleaſing night to honeſt men. 
Caſca. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? 


Gaſ. Thoſe that have known. the earth ſo full of 


faults. | 
For my part, I have walk'd about the ſtreets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night; 
A a 3 
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And thus unbraced, Caſca, as you ſee, 
Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder-ſtone ; 
And when the eroſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heav'n, I did preſent myſelf 
Ev'n in the aim and very flaſh of it. 
Caſca. But wherefore did you ſo much tempt the 
heav ns ? | 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. 
caſ. You are dull, Caſca ; and thoſe ſparks of life, 


That ſhould be in a Roman, you do want, 


Or elſe you uſe not; you look pale, and gaze, 

And put on fear, and caſt 1 in wonder, 

To fee the ſtrange impatience of the heav'ns: 

But if you would confider the true cauſe, 

Why all theſe fires, why all theſe glideing ghoſts, 

Why birds and beaſts, from quality and kind, 

Why old men, fools, and children calculate; 

Why all theſe things change from their ordinance, 

Their natures and pre-formed faculties, 

To monſtrous quality; why, you ſhall find 

That Heaven has infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, 

To make them inſtruments of fear and warning 

Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. 

Now could I, Caſca, name to thee a man 

Moſt like this dreadful night; | 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 

As doth the lion in the Capitol; 

A man no mightier than thyſehf, or me, 

In perſonal actions; yet prodigious grown, 

And fearful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are. 
caſca. Tis Cæſar that you mean; is it not, Caſſins ? 
Caſ. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 

Have thewes * and limbs like to their aneeſtors ; 

But, woe the while! our fathers? minds are dead, 

And we are govern'd with our mothers? ſpirits : 


Our yoke and ſuff'rance ſhew us womaniſh. 


Caſca. Indeed, they ſay, the ſenators to-morrow 
Mean to eſtabliſh Cæſar as a king: | 


* Muſcles, finews, bodily ſtrength, Theobald, 
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And he ſhall wear his crown by ſea and land, 


In every place, fave here in Italy. 
Caf. I know where I will wear this dagger then, 


Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius. 

Therein, ye Gods, you make the weak moſt ſtrong; 
Therein, ye Gods, you tyrants do defeat. 

Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 

Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit: 

But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars, 

Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 

If I know this, know all the world beſides. 

That part of tyranny that I do bear 


I can ſhake off at pleaſure, | 


Caſca. So ean I: 


So every bondman in his own. hand bears 


The power to cancel his captivity. | 


Caf. And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant then? 
Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf, 
But that he fees the Romans are but ſheep ;. 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak ſtraws. What traſh'is Rome, 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves . 
For the baſe matter to- illuminate | 

So vile a thing as Cæſar? But, oh grief! 

Where haſt thou led me? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know - 

My anſwer muſt be made. But I am arm'd, 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 


Caſca. You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man, 


That is no ftearing tell-tale. Hold my hand: 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe griefs, 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far- 
As who goes fartheſt. 

Caſ. There's a bargain made. | 
Now know you, Caſca, I have mov'd already 


Some certain of the nobleſt minded Romans, 


To undergo, with me, an enterprize 
Of honourable dang'rous conſequence ;. 


And I do know by this they ſtay for me 


In Pompey's porch, For now, this fearful-night, 
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There is no ſtir or walking in the ſtreets ; 
And the complection of the elements 


In favour's like the work we have in hand, 
Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 


Enter Cinna. 


Caſca. Stand cloſe a while, for here comes one 

in haſte, 

Caf. *Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait ; 
He is a friend. Cinna, where haſte you ſo? 

Cin. To find out you. Who's that, Metellus 

Cimber? 

Caſ. No, it is Caſca, one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not ſtaid for, Cinna? 

Cin. I'm glad on't. What a fearful night is this? 
There s two or three of us have ſeen ſtrange ſi ghts. 

Caſ. Am I not ſtaid for? tell me. 

Cin. Yes, you are. O Caſflius! if you could 
But win the noble Brutus to our party 

Caſ. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this 
* paper, 8 
And look you lay it in the prætor's chair, 
| Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this / 
In at his window; ſet this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus ſtatue. All this done, 

Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. 
Is Decius Brutus, and Frebonius there? 

Cin. All but Metellus Cimber, and he's gone 
To ſeek you at your houſe. Well, I will hie, 
And fo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me, 

Caſ. That done, repair to Pompey's theaire. 

[ Exit Cinna. 
come, Caſca, you and I will, yet, ere day, | 
See Brutus at his houle ; three parts of him 
Fs ours already,. and the man entire 
Upon the nex: encounter yields: him ours. 

Cafca. O he ſits high in all the people's hearts; 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 

Will change to virtue and to worthineſs. 

Caj. Him, and his worth, and our goons need 

of. him, 
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You have right well conceited. Let us go. 
For it is after midnight ; and, ere day, | 
We will awake him, and be ſure of him. [Exeunts 


41 I SCE N * 
Brutus's Garden. 


Enter firatus. 
Bratus. 


yr, Lucius! ho 


cannot by the progreſs of the ſtars 
Give gueſs how near to day Lucius, I ſay? 
I ͤ would it were my fault to ſleep ſo ſoundly. 
When, Lucius, when? awake, I ſay: what, Lu- 
cius ! 


Enter Lucius, 


Lac. Call'd you, my Lord? 
Bru. Get me a taper in my ſtudy, Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
Luc. I will, my Lord. [ Exit. 
Bru It muſt be by his death; and, for my part, 
I know no. perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 
But for the general. He would be crown'd ; 
How _ might change his nature, there's the quo- 
ſtion. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him that 
And then I grant we put a ting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
Th' abuſe of greatneſs is, when it disjoins | 
Remorſe from power: and to ſpeak truth of Cæſar, 
I have not known when his affections ſway'd 
More than his reaſon. But 'tis a common proof . 


That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 


Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmoſt round, 


Common experiment. Tobnſon. 
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He then unto the Jadder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the baſe degrees 
By which he did aſcend. So Cæſar may: 
Then, leſt he may, prevent. And ſince the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
Faſhion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to theſe and theſe extremnies :; 
And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, 
Which, hatch*'d, would, as his kind, grow miſ. 
chievous, b 


And kill him in the ſhell. 
Euter Lucius. 


Luc. The taper burneth in your cloſet, Sir: 
Searching the window for a flint, F found 
This paper, thus ſeal'd up: and 1 am ſure 
It did not ly there when 1 went to bed. 
| [Gives iim the letter. 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the Ides of March ? 


Luc. I know not, Sir. 


Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Luc. I will, Sir. . 

Bru. The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may read by them. 

[Opens the letter, and read, 

Brutus, thou fleep'ſt; awake, and ſee thyſelf 5 
Shall Rome, — ſpeak, ſtrike, redreſs.  — 
Brutus, thou ſleepſt + awake. 
Such inſtigations have been often drop'd, 
Where I have took them up: 
Shall Rome — thus muſt I piece it out, 


- << Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe ? what! 


Rome? | 


4 My anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Rome 
«© The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king.“ 


Speak, ſtrike, redreſs, am I entreated 

To ſpeak and ſtrike? O Rome! I make thee promiſe, 
If the redreſs will follow, thou receiv'ſt 

Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! 
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Euter Lucius. 


Luc. Sir, March is waſted fourteen days. 


rel | | { Knvoiks within, 
Bra. Tis good, Go to the gate ; lone body 
: knocks. { Exit Lucius. 


Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againit Cæſar, 
I have not ſlept. 
iſe Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 


Enter Lucius. 


7. Luc. Sir, 'tis your brother Caſſius at the door, 
Who doth deſire to ſee you. | 
Bra. Is he alone ? | 
Luc. No, Sir, there are more with him, 
d. Bru. Do you know them? 
1. Luc. No, Sir, their hats are pluckt about their 
| And half their faces buried in their cloaks; [ears, 
That by no means I may di{cover them 
1. By any mark of favour. | 
Bru. Let them enter. [Exit Lucius. 
They are the faction. O Conſpiracy ! 
Sham'ſt thou to thew thy dang'rous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? O then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To maſk thy n:on!trous vilage ? ſeek none, Conſpi- 
Hide it in ſmiles and afability': | [racy ; 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on *, 
Not Erebus itſelf were dim enough 
4 To hide thee from prevention, 
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Enter Caſſius, Caſca, Decius, Cinna, Metellus and 


Trebonius. 


Caſ. I think we are too bold upon your reſt. 
Good morrow, Brutus. Do we trouble you? 
Bru. I have been up this hour; awake all night. 
Know I theſe men that come along with you ? 
| LAſide. 
Caſ. Yes, every man of them; and no man here 
But honours you; and every one doth wiſh 
You had but that opinion of yourſelf | 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 
Bru. He is welcome hither. 
Caf. This, Decius Brutus. 
Bru. He is welcome too. 
Caſ. This, Caſca; this, Cinna 
And this, Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpoſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? | . 
Caf. Shall I intreat a word? . [They whiſper, 
W lyes the eaſt: doth not the day break 
ere: | 
Cafca. No. 
Cin. O pardon, Sir, it doth; and yon prey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. 
Caſca. You ſhall confefs that you are both de- 
ceivd: 
Here, as I point my ſword, the ſun ariſes, 
Which is a great way growing on the fouth, 
Weighinp the youthful ſeaſon of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He firſt preſents his fire; aud the high eaſt 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
Bru, Give we your hands all over, one by one. 
Caf And let us ſwear our reſolution. | 
Fru. No, not an cath. If not the face of men, 
The fufferance of our ſoul. the time's abuſe, 


If theſe be motives weak, break off betin ese, 
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And ev'ry man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high- ſighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if theſ 

As I am ſure they do, bear fire enough 1 8 
To kindle cowards, and to ſteel with valour 
The melting ſpirits of women; then, countrymen, 
What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 

To prick us to redreſs? what other bond 

Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter ? and what other oath 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd, 

That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it? | 
Swear prieſts, and cowards, and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions, and ſuch ſuffering fouls 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad cauſes ſwear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not ſtain 


The even virtue of our enterprize, 


Nor th? inſuppreffive mettle of our ſpirits, 
To think that or our caule or our performance 
Did need an oath ;' when ev'ry drop of blood 
That ev'ry Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, 
If he doth break the ſmalleſt particle 
Of any promiſe that hath pait from him. . 
Caſ But what of Cicero? ſhall we ſound him? 
I think he will ſtand very ſtrong with us. 
Caſca. Let us not leave him out. 
Cin. No, by no means. 
Met. O let us have him; for his ſilver hairs 
Will purchaſe us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds : 
It ſhall be ſaid, his judgment ruPd our hands; 
Our youths and wildneſs ſhall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bru: O, name him not; let us not break with 
For he will never follow any thing [him ; 


That other men begin. 


Caſ. Then leave him out. 

Caſca. Indeed he is not fit. 

Dec. Shall no man elſe be touch'd, but only Cæſar? 

Caf. Decius, well urg'd : I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, ſo well belov'd of Cæſar, 
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Should out- live Cæſar: we ſhall find of him 

A ſhrewd contriver: and you know his mear 

If he improve them, may well ſtreteh ſo far 

As to annoy us all; which to prevent, 

Let Antony and Cæſar fall together. 

| 1 courſe will ſeem too bloody, Cd 
Caſlius, | 

| To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs, 

| Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards. : 

| 

| 


OO 


= - For Antony is but a limb of Cæſar. | 
| Let us be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
1 We all ſtand up againſt the ſpirit of Cæſar, 
| And in the ſpirit of man there is no blood: 
1 O that we then could come by Cæſar's ſpirit, 
| And not diſmember Czſar ! but alas! 
Czſar muſt bleed for it. And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcaſe fit for hounds. 
* And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 
3 Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 
3 And after ſeem to chide them. This ſhall make 
| | Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious: 
F Which, ſo appearing to the.common eyes, 
4 We ſhall be calPd purgers, not murderers. 
a And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 
6 For he can do no more than Cæſar's arm, 
| When Cæſar's head is off. 
Caſ. Yet I do fear him; 
For in th' ingrafted love he bears to Cæſar 
Bru. Alas, good Caſſius, do not think of him: 
If he love Cæſar, all that he can do 
Is to himſelf; take thought, and die for Cæſar: 
| And that were much he ſhould ; for he is giv'n 
| To ſports, to wildneſs, and much company. 
Treb. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 


| 8 [Clock ſtrikes. 
| Bra, Peace, count the clock. 

Caf. The clock hath ſtricken three, | 0 
Treb. Tis time to part. 1 


Caſ. But it is doubtful yet, 
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If Cæſar will come forth to-day, or no: 
For he is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
uite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies *. 
It may be theſe apparent prodigies, 
The unaccuſtom'd terror of this night, 
And the perſuaſion of his augurers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
Dec. Never fear that; if he be ſoreſoly'd, 


I can o'erſway him; for he loves to hear, 


That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes, 


Lions with toils, and men with flatterers. 


But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He ſays he does, being then moſt flattered. 
Let me work; | 


For I can give his humour the true bent, 


And I will bring him to the Capitol. 


Caſe. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him, 


Bru. By the eighth hour. Is that the uttermoſt ? 
Cin. Be that the uttermoſt; and fail not then. 
Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cæſar hard, 
Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pompey ; 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 
Bru. Now, good Metellus, go along to him : 
He loves me well, and I have given him reaſons; 
Send him but hither, and PIll faſhion him. 
Caſ. The morning comes upon's. We'll leave 
you, Brutus ; 75 855 
And, friends ! diſperſe. yourſelves; but all remember 
What you have ſaid, and ſhew yourſelves true Ro- 
mans. 
Bra. Good gentlemen, look freſh and merrily ; 
Let not our looks put on our purpoſes +; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy. 
And ſo good-morrow to you every one. [ Exeunt. 


* By fantaſy is meant ominous forebodings; and by 
ceremonies, atonements of the gods by means of religious 
rites and ſacrifices. Ward. a 

＋ i. e. ſhow our deſigns. Johnſon. 
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Manet Brutus. 


Boy! Lucius !—Faſt aſleep. It is no matter, 
Enjoy the honey- heavy due of ſlumber. 
Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies 

Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou ſleep'ſt ſo ſound. 


N E III. 
„ Enter Porcia. 
Por. Brutus, my Lord! 


Bru. Porcia, what mean you? Wherefore riſe you 
Tt is not for your health thus to commit [now ? 


Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 


% 


Por. Nor for yours neither. You've ungently, 


Brutus, | 
Stol'n from my bed; and, yeſternight at ſupper, 
You ſuddenly aroſe and walk'd about, 
Muſing and ſighing, with your arms a- eroſs: 
And when I aſk'd you what the matter was, 
You ſtar'd upon me with ungentle looks: 
J urg'd you further; then you ſcratch'd your head, 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot: 
Yet I inſiſted; yet you anſwer'd not, 
But with an angry wafture of your hand, 
Gave ſign for me to leave you: ſo I did, 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience 5 
Which ſeem'd too much inkindled; and, withal, 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which ſometime hath his hour with every man. 
It will not let you eat, nor talk. nor ſleep; 
And could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 
As it hath much prevail'd on your condition, 
J ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my Lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 
Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus is wiſe, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, ſo I do. Good Porcia, go to bed. 
Por. Is Brutus fick ? and is it phyſical | 
To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 
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Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus ſick? | 
And will he ſteal out of his wholſome bed, 


To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 


To add unto his ſickneſs? No, my Brutus, 


You have ſome ſick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
J ought to know of; and, upon my knees, 

I charm you by my once-commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you: unfold to me, yourſelf, your half, 
Why you are heavy, and what men to-night 
Have had reſort to you; for here have been 
Some ſix or ſeven, who did hide their faces 

Even from darkneſs. | 

Bru, Kneel not, gentle Porcia. 

Por. I ſhould not need if you were gentle, Brutus. 
Within the. bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted I ſhould know no ſecrets 
That appertain to you? am I yourſelf, 

But, as-it were, in ſort or limitation, 
To keep with you at meals, conſort your bed, 
And talk to you ſometimes ? dwell I but in the ſub- 
Of your good pleaſure? If it be no more, {urbs 
Porcia is Brutus? harlot, not his wife. | 
Bru. You are my true and honourable wife; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That viſit my ſad heart. ; 
Por. If this were true, then ſhould I. know this 


I grant I am a woman; but withal [ſecret,. 


A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife :. 
L.-grant I am a woman; but wirhal 


A woman well-reputed Caro's daughter. 


Think you I am no ſtronger than my ſex; 
Being ſo father'd, and fo huſbanded? 
Tell me your counfels, I will not diſcloſe them. 
T have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, 
Giving myſelf a voluntary wound 
Here-1n the thigh : can 1 bear that with patience, 
And not my huſband's ſecrets ? : 

Bru. O ye Gods! 
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Render me worthy of this noble wife. [ Knock, 
Hark, hark, one knocks : Porcia, go in a while; 
And, by and by, thy boſom ſhall partake 

The ſecrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 

All the charactery of my fad brows. —— 

Leave me with haſte. [Exit Porcia, 


Enter Lucius and Ligarius. 


Lucius, who's there that knocks ? R 
Luc. Here is a ſick man that would ſpeak with you, 
Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus ſpake of. 
Boy, ſtand aſide. Caius Ligarius! how ?. 
Cai. Vouchſafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Bru. O what a time have you choſe out, brave 
Caius, 4 
To wear a kerchief? *would you were not fick ! 
Cai. I am not ſick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 
Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 


Had you an healthful ear to hear it. 


Cai. By all the gods the Romans bow before, 
I here diſcard my ſickneſs. Soul of Rome! 


Brave ſon, deriv'd from honourable loins! 


Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur'd up 


My mortified ſpirit. Now bid me run, 


And I will ſtrive with things impoſſible ; 
Yea, get the better of them. What's to do? 
Bru. A piece of work that will make ſick men 
r N 
Cai. * 1 ov not ſome whole that we muſt make 
ſick? | | . 
Bru, That we mult alſo. What it is, my Caius, 
I ſhall unfold to thee as we are going 
To whom it muſt be done. 
' Cai, Set on your foot, | 
And with a heart new-fir'd I follow you, 
To do I know not what: but it ſufficeth 


That Brutus leads me on. 


Bru. Follow me then. [ Exeunt. 


* 
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SCENE 16 
Changes to Cziar's Palace. 


Thunder aud lightning. Enter Julius Cfar, 


Cæſ. Nor heav'n nor earth have been at peace 

to-night; | | 
Thrice bath Calphurnia in her ſleep cry'd out, 

„Help, ho! they murder Cæſar.“ Who's within? 


Enter a Servant, 15 


Serv. My Lord 

Cæſ. Go bid the prieſts do preſent ſacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of ſucceſs. 

Serv. I will, my Lord. | [ Exit, 


Enter Calphurnia. 


Cal. What mean you, Cæſar? think you to walk 
You ſhall not ſtir out of your houſe to-day. [ forth ? 
Ceſ. Cæſar ſhall forth. The things that threatned 


me, 
Ne'er look d but on my back; when they ſhall ſee 
The face of Cæſar, they arc vaniſhed. 
Cal. Cæſar, I never ſtood on eeremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Beſides the things that we have heard and ſeen, 
Recounts molt horrid ſights ſeen by the watch. 
A lioneſs hath whelped in the ftreets, | 
And graves have yawn'd and yielded up their dead; 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and ſquadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 
The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air ; 
Horſes did neigh, and dying men did groan, 
And ghoſts did ſhriek and ſqueal about the ſtreets, 
O Cæſar! theſe things are beyond all ule, 
And I do fear them. | 

Cæſ. What can be avoided, 
Whoſe end is purpos'd by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Cæſar ſhall go forth: for theſe predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Cæſar. 
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Cal. When beggars die there are no comets ſeen ; 
The heav'ns themſelves blaze forth the death of 
princes: | | 
Cæſ. Cowards die many times before their deaths, 
The valiant never taſte of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that TI yet have heard, 
It ſeems to me moſt ſtrange that men ſhould fear, 
Seeing that death, a neceſſary end, 
Will come when it will come. 


Enter a Servant. 


What ſay the augurs ? 5 | 
Serv, They would not have you toſtir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering fort, 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. 
. Exit Servant, 
Cæſ. The gods do this in ſhame of cowardiſe: 
Czſar ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, 
Tf he ſhould ſtay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Cæſar ſhall not; Danger knows full well, 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he; 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible; 


. And Czfar ſhall go forth. 


Cal. Alas, my Lord, | 
Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence: 
Do not go forth to-day ; call it my fear 
That keeps you in the houſe, and not your ow. 
We'll ſend Mark Antony to the ſenate-houſe, 
And he will ſay you are not well to-day: 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

Cæſ. Mark Antony ſhall ſay Jam not well; 
And, for thy humour, I will ſtay at home. 


SCENE V. 
| Enter Decius. 
Here's Decius Brutus, he ſhall tell them ſo. 


Dec. Cæſar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy Cæſar; 


I come to fetch you to the ſenate-houſe, 
Cz/. And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the Senators, 
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And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Carnot, is falſe; and that I dare not, falſer; 
I will not come to-day. Tell them ſo, Decius. 
Cal. Say he is ſick. 
Ceſ. Shall Cæſar ſend a lie? 
Have I in conqueſt ſtretch'd mine arm ſo far, 
To be afraid to tell grey-beards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them Cæſar will not come. 
Dec. Moſt mighty Cæſar, let me know ſome cauſe, 
Leſt I be laugh'd at when I tell them ſo. 
Ceſ. The cauſe is in my will, I will not come; 
That is enough to ſatisfy the Senate. 
But for your private ſatisfaction, 


Becauſe I love you, I will let you know. 


Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home: 
She, dream'd laſt night ſhe ſaw my ſtatue, 


Which, like a fountain with an hundred ſpouts, 


Did run pure blood: and many luſty Romans 
Came ſmiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
Theſe the applies for wardings and portents, 
And evils imminent; and on her knee 
Hath begg'd that I will ſtay at home to-day. 
2c. This dream 1s all amiſs interpreted; 

It was a viſion fair and fortunate : 
Your ſtatue ſpouting blood in many pipes, 
In which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 
Signifies, that from you great Rome ſhall ſuck 
Reviving blood, and that great men ſhall preſs 
For tinctures, ſtains, relics, and cogniſance. 
This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignified. 

cæſ. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. T have, when you have heard what I can ſay: 
And know it now, the Senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Cæſar. 
It you ſhall ſend them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Beſides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render'd, for ſome one to ſay, 
Break up the Senate ?till another time, 
© When Czſar's wife ſhall meet with better dreams.” 
If Czfar hide himſelf, ſhall they not whiſper, 
Lo, Cæſar is afraid! | 
Pardon me, Cæſar; for my dear, dear love 
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To your proceeding * bids me tell you this: 
And reaſon to my love is liable. 
cæſ. How fooliſh do your fears ſeem now, Cal- 
I am aſhamed I did yield to them. ©.-7 pk ? 
Give me my robe, for I will go. And, ook 
SCENE VL 


— 


Enter Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Caſca, Trebo- 


nius, Cinna; and Publius. 


ich me. 


Pub. Good morrow, Cæſar. 

cæſ. Welcome, Publius. 
What, Brutus, are you ſtirr'd ſo early too : ? 
Good-morrow, Caſca. Caius Ligarius, 
Czſar was ne'er ſo much your enemy, 


As that ſame ague which hath made you lean. 
What is 't o! clock? 


Bru. Cefar, tis ſtricken eight. 
Cæſ. I thank you for your pains and courteſy. 


Enter Antony. 


See! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
Is notwithſtanding up. _ Good morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to moſt noble Cæſar. 
Cæſ. Bid them prepare within: 
I am * blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna; now, Metellus; what, Tebonius! 
1 have an hour's talk in-ſtore for you; 
Remember that you.call on me today; 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Treb. Cæſar, I will And ſo near wil T be, 
[Aſides 
That your beſt friends ſhall wiſh I had been further. 
Cef. Good friends, go in, and taſte ſome wine 
with me; | 
And we, like friends, will ſtraightway go together. 
Bru. That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, 
The heart of Brutus yerns to think upon! LExeuni. 


Frocseding for advancement, 05 I'oment, Warbs 
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$ C E N ©. wat. 
Changes to a Street near the Capitol. 
Enter Artemidorus, reading a paper. 


Ceſar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Caſſius; 
come not near Caſca ; have an eye to Cinna; truſt 
not Trebonius; mark well Metellus Cimber ; Decius 
Brutus loves thiee not; thou haſt wronged Caius Li- 
garius. There is but one mind in all theſe men, and 


it is bent againſt Ceſar. If thou be'ſt not immortal, 


look about thee ; ſecurity gives way to conſpiracy. 
The mighty Gods defend thee! 
Thy lover, ARTEMIDORUS. 


. Herewwill I ſtand till Cæſar paſs along, 


And as a ſuitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 

Out of tHe teeth of emulation. 5 

If thou read this, O Cæſar, thou may'ꝰſt live; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. [Exit, 


Enter Porcia and Lucius. 


Por. I pr'ythee, boy, run to the fenate-houſe; 
Stay not to anſwer me, but get thee gone. 
Why doſt thou ſtay ? | 

Luc. To know my errand, Madam. 

Por. I would have hadthee there and here again 


Ere I can tell thee what thou ſhouldſt do there. 


O Conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my fide, 
Set a huge mountain "tween my heart and tongue; 
I hare a man's mind, but a woman's might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counſel! 
Art thou here yet? 
Luc. Madam, what ſhould 1 do? 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing elſe? 
And ſo return to you, and nothing elſe? 
Por. Ves, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look 


For he went ſickly forth; and take good note [well, 


What Cæſar doth, what ſuitors prels to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noiſe is that ? 
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Luc. I hear none, Madam. 
Por. Pr'ythee liſten well: 
I beard a buſtling rumour like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, Madam, I hear nothing. 


Enter Artemidorus. 


Por. Come hither, fellow, which way haſt thou 
been? 5 . 
Art. At mine own houſe, good lady. 
Por, What is 't o' clock? 
Art. About the ninth hour, Lady. 
Por. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capitol? 
Art. Madam, not yet. I go to take my ſtand, 
To ſee him paſs on to the Capitol. 
Por. Thou haſt ſome ſuit to Cæſar, haſt thou not? 
Art. That I have, Lady. If it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be ſo good to Cæſar as to hear me, | 
I ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf. 
Por. Why, know'ſt thou any harm intended 
tow'rds him? x 
Art. None that I know will be, much that I fear. 
Good morrow to you, Here the ſtreet is narrow: 
The throng that follows Cæſar at the heels, 
Of ſenators, of prætors, common ſuitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death; 
J'll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. [ Exit. 
Por I muſt go m.—Ah me ! how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus! Brutus! 
The heavens ſpeed thee in thine enterprize! 


Sure the boy heard me: Brutus hath a ſuit 


That Cæſar will not grant. —O, I grow faint: 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my Lord; 
Say I am merry; come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth ſay to thee. 

| [Exeunt ſeverally. 
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The Street before the Capitol, and the Capitol open. 


Flouriſh. Enter Czfar, Brutus, Caſſius, Caſca, Decius, 
Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepidus, Ar- 
temidorus, Popilius, Publius, and the Sootſiſayer. 


Cæſar. 


HE Ides of March are come. 
Sooth. Ay, Cæſar, but not gone. 
Art. Hail, Cæſar. Read this ſchedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth deſire you to ober- read, 
At your beſt leiſure, this his humble ſuit. 
Art. O Cæſar, read mine firſt ; for mine's a ſuit 
That touches Czſar nearer. Read it, great Cæſar. 
cæſ. What touches us ourſelf ſhall be laſt ſeryd. 
Art. Delay not, Cæſar, read it inſtantly, 
Cæſ. What, is the fellow mad? 
Pub. Sirrah, give place. 

Caſ. What, urge _ your petitions in the ſtreet ? 
Come to the Capitol. | | 
Pop. I wiſh your enterprize to-day may thrive. 

Caf. What enterprize, Popilius? 

Pop. Fare you well. | 

Bru. What ſaid Popilius Lena? | 

Caſ. He wiſh'd to-day our enterprize might thrive. 
I fear our purpoſe is diſcovered. 

Bru. Look how he makes to Cæſar. Mark him. 

Caſ. Caſca, be ſudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what ſhall be done if this be known ? 
Caſſius or Cæſar never ſhall turn back; 
For I will ſlay myſelf. 

Bru. Caſlius, be conſtant. 
Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our purpoſe; 
For look, he ſmiles, and Cæſar doth not change. 
Caf. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, 

Brutus, | 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 
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Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, 
And preſently prefer his ſuit to Cæſar. | 
Bru. He is addreſs'd; preſs near, and ſecond him. 
Cin. Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand. 
Cef. Are we all ready? what is now amils, 
That Cæſar and his Senate muſt redreſs ? | 
Met. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant 
Cæſar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſeat [ Kneeling. 
An humble heart. 
Cæſ. I muſt prevent thee, Cimber. 
Theſe couchings and theſe lowly curteſies 
Might fire * the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance and firſt-decree 
Into the lane of children . Be not fond, 
To think that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools, I mean ſweet words, 
Low-crooked curtſies, and baſe ſpaniel-fawning. 
Thy brother by decree is baniſhed; | 
If thou doſt bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
I ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Know, Cæſar doth not wrong; nor without cauſe 
Will he be fatisfied. | | 
Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To {ound more ſweetly in great Cæſar's ear, 
For the repealing of my bani{ld brother? 


Bru. I kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Cæſar; 


Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 
Cæſ. What, Brutus! ä 
Caſ. Pardon. Cæſar; Cæſar, pardon : 
As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, 
To beg enfranchiſement for Publius Cimber. 
Cæſ. I could be well mov'd if I were as you; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me ; 
But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 
Of whole true, fixd, and reſting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament: 


* Stir the blocd. Warburton. 
+ The law of children. Johnſon. 
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The ſkies are painted with unnumber'd ſparks, 


They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place: 
So, in the world, 'tis furniſ'd well with men, 
And men are fleſh and blood, and apprehenſive; 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unaſſailable holds on his rank *, 
Unſhak'd of motion : aud that I am he, 
Let me a little ſhew it ev'n in this. 
That I was conſtant Cimber ſhould be baniſ{l”d, 
And conſtant do remain to keep him fo, 
Cim. O Cæſar | 
Cæſ. Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus? 
Dec. Great Cæſar | 
Ceſ. Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel } ? | 
Caſca. Speak hands for me. [They ſtab Cæſ. 
Cæſ. Et tu, Brute — Then fall, Cæſar! [Dies. 
Cin. Liberty! freedom! tyranny is dead — 
Run hence; proclaim, cry it about the ſtreets. 
Caſ. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchiſement. 
Bru. People, and ſenators, be not affrighted; 
Fly not, ſtand ſtill. Ambition's debt is paid. 
Caſca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 
Dec. And Caſſius too. . 
Bru. Where's Publius? | : 
Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
Met. Stand faſt together, leſt ſome friends of 
Should chance ns - [ear 
Bru. Talk not of ſtanding. Publius, good cheer; 
There is no harm intended to your perſon, | 
Nor to no Roman elle ; fo tell them, Publius. 

Caſ. And leave us, Publius, left that the people, 
Ruſhing on us, fhould do your age ſome miſchief, 
Bru. Do ſo; and let no man abide this deed. 

But we the doers. ; 


perhaps, Holds on his race; continues his courſe. 
| 9 1 Johnſon. 
+ Unſhatd of notion; i. e. ſteady in his ſentiments and 
purpoſes. Reviſal. | | 
+ I would read, Do not, Brutus, bootleſs kneel, Johnſ- 
e | 
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Enter Trebonius. 


caſ. Where is Antony? 

Tre. Fled to his houſe amaz'd. 
Men, wives, and children, ſtare, ery out, and run; 
As it were doom's-day. | 

Bru. Fates ! we will know your pleaſures : 
That we ſhall die, we know; ?tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 


Caſ. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 


Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. _ 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 
So are we Cæſar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death. Stoop,. Romans, ſtoop ; 
And let us bathe our hands in Czſar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords; . 
Then walk we forth ev'n to the market-place, 
And waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 
Let's all cry, + Peace! Freedom! and Liberty!” 

Caf. Stoop then, and waſh. How many ages hence 

[ Dipping their ſwords in Cæſar's blood. 
Shall this our lofty 3 be acted o'er, 
In ſtates unborn, and accents yet unknown ? 

Bru. How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on: Pompey's baſis lyes along, | 
No worthier than the duſt ? 

Caſ. So oft as that ſhall be, 

So often ſhall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

Dec. What, ſhall we forth? 

Ca,. Ay, every man away. | | 
Brutus ſhall lead, and we will grace bis heels. 
With the moſt boldeſt and beſt hearts of Rome... 


Enter a Servant, 


Pra. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony's. 
Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down: 
[ Kneeling, 
And, being proſtrate, thus he bade. me ſay, 
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Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant and honeſt; 

Cæſar was mighty, bold, royal and loving: 

Say I lov'd Brutus, and L honour him; ; 

Say I fear'd-Cæſar, honour'd him, and lov'd him. 

If Brutus will vouchſafe that Antony | 

May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv'd 

How Czſar hath deſerv'd to ly in death, 

Mark Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead 

So well as Brutus living; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 

With all true faith. 80 ſays my maſter Antony. 
Bru. Thy maſter is a wiſe and valiant Roman; 

I never thought him worſe. 

Tell him, fo pleaſe him come unto this place, 

He ſhall be ſatisfied ; and, by my honour, 


Depart untouch'd. 


Serv. PII fetch him preſently. | [Exit Servant. 
Bra. I know that we ſhall have him well to- 
friend. 
Caf. I wiſh we may: but yet have I a mind 
Tbat fears him much; and my miei wing till. 
Falls ſhrewdly: to the puree, 8 


e I 3 On - 
Enter Antony. 


ru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark 
Antony. 

Ant. O mighty Czfar | doſt t 10U ly fo low 2 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this Iitle meature ? fare thee well. 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who elie muſt be-let blood, who elle is rank: 
If 1 myſelf, there is no hour ſo fit 
As Cæſar's death's hour : nor no inſtru- nent 
Of half that worth as thoſe your words, made rich 
With the moſt noble blood of ali this world. 
J do beſeech ye, if ye bear me hard, 
Now whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoke, 
Fulfil your pleaiure. Live 1,thouiand years, 
I ihall not fn nd my ſelf io apt to die: 
Ge 3 
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No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death 
As here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 
The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 

Bru. O Antony! beg not your death of us: 
Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, 
As by our bands, and this our preſent act, 

You ſee we do; yet ſee you but our hands, 

And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done; 
Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful ; 

And PEP to the general wrong of Rome 

(As fire drives out fire, ſo pity, pity) 
Hath done this deed on Czfar. For your part, 
To you our {words have leaden points, Mark Antony, 
Our arms exempt from malice, and our hearts, 
Of brother's temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Caſ. Your voice {hall be as ſtrong as any man's 
In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient till we have-appeas' 

The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear ; 

And then we will deliver * cauſe 

Why I, that did love Cæſar when I ſtrook him, 

Proceeded thus. . 5 
Ant. I doubt not of your wiſdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand: 

Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will I ſhake with you; 

Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand; 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours; now yours, Metellus; 

Vours, Cinna; and, my valiant Caſca, yours; 

Tho? laſt, not leaſt in love, yours, good Trebonius.. 

Gentlemen all—alas, what ſhall I ſay? 

My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſlippery ground, 

That one of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 

Either a coward or a flatterer. | 

That I did love thee, Cæſar, oh, tis true; 

If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, . 

Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death, 

To ſee thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 

Moſt noble ! in the preſence of thy corſe ? 

Had I as many eyes as thou haſt wounds, 


Weeping as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 
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It would become me better than to eloſe 
In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius — here waſt thou bay'd, brave- 
| hart; 
Here didſt thou fall, and here thy hunters ſtand, 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy Lethe &. 
O world! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart; 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, ſtricken by many princes, 
Poſt thou here ly? | 
Caſ. Mark Antony —— _ 
Ant. Pardon me, Caius Caſſius : 
The enemies of Cæſar ſhall ſay this: 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty. 

Caf. I blame you not for praiſing Cæſar ſo. 

But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends? 
Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you? 

Ant. Therefore I took your hands; but was, 
| indeed, | 
Sway'd from the point by looking down on Cæſar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall give me reaſons 
Why and wherein Cæſar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or elſe this were a ſavage ſpectacle. 

Our reaſons are ſo full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the ſon of Cæſar, 
You ſhould be ſatisfied. | | 

Ant. That's all I ſeek; 

And am moreover ſuitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place,. 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru. You ſhall, Mark Antony. 

Caf. Brutus, a word with you. 
You know not what you do; do not conſent 
OE. | : | [Afide, 


That Anteny ſpeak in his funeral: 
Know you how much the people may be mov'd 
By that which he will utter? 


cinen d in thy death. Theo, Reviſal, 
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Bru. By vour pardon, 
F will myſelf into the pulpit firſt, 
And ſhew the reaſon of our Cæſar's death. 
What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 
He ſpeaks by leave and by permiſſion ; 
And that we are contented Cæſar ſhall 
Have all due rites and lawful ceremonies : 
It ſhall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Caſ. I know not what may fall. I like it not. 
Bru. Mark Antony, here; take you Cæſar's body: 
You ſhall not in your funeral ſpeech blame us, 
But ſpeak all good you can deviſe of Cæſar, 
And jay you do't by our permifſion; 
Elſe ſhall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : and you ſhall ſpeak 
In the ſame pulpit whereto Lam going, 
After my ſpeech 1s ended: | a 

Ant. Be it ſo; 
J do deſire no more. 25 : 
- Bru, Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[ Exennt Conſpirators, 
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Manet Antony. | = 
Ant. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth! Hi 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers. T1 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man | In 
That ever lived in the tide of times. In 
Woe to the hand that ſhed this coſtly blood! 5 
Over thy wounds now do I propheſy, 125 Ac 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, Te 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, — 
A curle ſhall light upon the limbs of men *; 
Domeſtic fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy | 
Blood and deſtruction ſhall be fo in uſe, the 
And d eadful objects fo familiar, by 
That mothers ſhall but ſmile when they behold be 


Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war; 


line of men; 1. c. human race. Warburton. 
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All pity choak'd with cuſtom of fell deeds; 
And Czfar's ſpirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his ſide come hot from hell, 
Shall in theſe confines, with a monarchs voice, 
Cry Havoc F, and let flip the dogs of war; 
That this foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial, 


Enter Octavius's Servant. 


You ſerve Octavius Cæſar, do you not? 
Serv. I do, Mark Antony. 
Ant. Cæſar did write for him to ce ne te Rome. 
Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming; 
And bid me ſay to you by word of mouth 
O Cæſar [Seeing the body. 
Ant. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep. 
Paſſion, I ſee, is catching ; for mine eyes, | 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
Begin to water. Is thy maſter coming ? | 
Serv. He lyes to-night within. ſeven leagues of 
Rome; 
Ani. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what 
hath chanc'd. | 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of ſafety for Octavius yet; 
Hie hence, and tell him ſo. Yet ſtay a while; 
Thou ſhalt not back till I have borne this eorſe 


Into the market-place : there ſhall T try, 


In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iſſue of theſe blos men; 

According to the which thou ſhalt diſcourſe 

To young Octavius of the ſtate of things. 
end me your hand. a x 
{ Exeumt with Cziar's body. 


+ A learned correſpondent has informed me, that, in 
the military operations of old times, havoc was the word. 
by which declaration was made that no quarter ſhould 


be given. Tobnſou.. | 
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Changes to the Forum. 


Enter Brutus, and mounts the Roſtra ; Caſſius, with 
| the Plebeians. 


Pleb. We will be ſatisfied, Let us be ſatisfied, 
Bru, Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends, | | 
Caſſius, go you into the other ſtreet, 
And part the numbers. _ 555 | 
Thoſe that will hear me ſpeak, let them ſtay here; 
Thoſe that will follow Caſſius, go with him, 
And public reaſons ſhall be rendered 
Of Cæſar's dea. 
1 Pleb. JI will hear Brutus ſpeak. | 
2 Pleb. IJ will hear Caſſius, and compare their 
reaſons, | 
When ſew'rally we hear them rendered. 
© © = [ Exit Caſſius, with ſome of the Plebeians, 
3 Pl:b. The noble Brutus is aſcended : filence ! 
£ru. Be patient till the laſt, 


Rowans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for 


my caule ; and be ſilent, that you may hear. Be- 
lieve me for mine honour, and have reſpect to mine 
honour, that you may believe. Cenſure me in 
your wiſdom, and awake your ſenſes, that you may 
the better judge. If there be any in this aſſembly, 
any dear friend of Cæſar's, to him J fav, that Bru- 


tus's love to Cæſar was no leſs than his. If then 


that friend demand, why Brutus role againſt Cæ- 
Far, this is my anfwer: not that I Tov'd Cæſar leſs, 
but that I lov'd Rome more. Had you rather Cæ- 
ſar were living, and die all ſlaves ; than that Cz- 
far were dead, to live all free men? As Cæſar 
lov'd me. I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him ; but 
as he was ambitious, I ſlew him. There are tears 
for his love, joy for bis fortune, honour for his va- 
Jour, and death for his ambition, 
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Who is here ſo baſe, that would be a bond man? 
If any, ſpeak; for him have I offended. 

Who is here ſo rude, that would not be a Roman? 
If any, {peak ; for him have I offended. 

Who is here ſo vile, that will not love his country? 
If any, {peak ; for him have J ottended. | 

] paule for a reply. 

All. None, Brutus, none. 

Bru. Then none have I offended. 

L have done no more to Cæſar, than you ſhall do 
to Brutus. The queſtion of h's death is inrolPd in 
the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy, nor his offences enforc'd, for which 
he ſuffered death. 


Euter Mark Antony, with Cæſar's body. 


Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark Antony; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, ſhall re- 
ceive the benefit of his dying, a place in the com- 
mon wealth; as which of you ſhall not? With this 
I depart, that as I flew my beſt lover for the good 
of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for myſelf, when 
it ſhall pleaſe my country to need my death. 
Ali. Live, Brutus, live ! live! 
; i Pleb. Bring him with triumph home unto his 
oute. | | 
2 Pleb. Give him a ſtatue with his anceſtors, 
3 Pleb. Let him be Cæſar. 
4 Pleo. Cæſar's better parts 
Shall be crown'd in Brutus. n 
1 Pleb. We'll bring him to his houſe 
With {outs and clamours. 
Bru. M countrymen 
2. Pleb. Peace | filence ! Brutus ſpeaks. 
1 Pleb, Peace, ho! 
Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my ſake, ſtay here with Antony ; 
Do grace to Cæſar's corps, and grace his ſpeech 
Tending to Cæſar's glories; which Mark Antony 
By our permiſſion is allow'd to make. 
I do intreat you, not a man depart, ' 
Save I alone, till Antony have ſpoke. Exit. 
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1 Pleb. Stay, ho, and let us hear Mark Antony, 

3 Pleb. Let him go up into the publick chair, 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. | 

Aut. For Brutus” ſake I am beholden to you. 

4 Pltb. What does he ſay of Brutus? | 

3 Pleb. He ſays, for Brutus*ſake 
He finds himſelf beholden te us all. 

4 Pleb. Twere belt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus 
kere. | | 2 8 
1 Pleb. This Cæſar was a tyrant. 

3 Pleb. Nay, that's certain. 
We are bleſt that Rome is rid of him. 
+ 2 Pleb. Peace; let us hear what Antony can ſay, | 

Ant. You gentle Romans—— 3 
All. Peace, ho, let us hear him. | 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 

your ears. i 
J come to bury. Cæſar, not to praiſe him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Cæſar! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cæſar was ambitious : 
If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 
For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men, 
Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me, 
But Brutus ſays he was ambitious; | 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whole ranſoms did the general coffers fill; 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? | 
When that the poor have cry'd, Cæſar hath wept; 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff; 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; - - 


And Brutus is an honourable man. 


You all did ſee that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice preſented him a kingly crown, 
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Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus ſays he was ambitious ; | 

And ſure he is an honourable man. 

J ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke, 

But here I am to {peak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cauſe ; 
What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgment! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 

And men have loſt their reaſon. Bear with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Czſar, 


And I muſt pauſe 'till it come back to me. 


x Pleb. Methinks there is much reaſon in his ſay- 
If thou conſider rightly of the matter, { ings. 
Czſar has had great wrong. 

3 Pleb. Has he, maſters? I fear there will a 
worſe come in his place. 


- 


4 Pleb. Mark'd ye his words? he would not take 


the crown ; 
Therefore tis certain he was not ambitious. 
I Pleb. If it be found fo, ſome will dear abide it. 
2 Pleb. Poor ſou! ! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. | . 
3 Pleb. There's not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. | Shs 
4 Pleb. Now mark him, he begins to ſpeak. 
Ant, But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world; now lyes he there, 
And none fo poor to do him reverence. 
O maſters ! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
IT ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 
J will not do them wrong: I rather chuſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf and you, 
Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cæſar, 
I found it in his cloſet, tis his will; 
Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, 
And they would go and kiſs dead Czfar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
VoL, VIII. D d 


And dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their iſſue. 
4 Pleb. We'll hear the will; read it, Mark Antony, 
All. keg will, the will. We will hear Cæſar's 
wi 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I muſt not 
read it; 
It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men, 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cæſar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 
For if you ſhould, O what would come of it? 
4 Pleb. Read the will; we will hear i it, Antony; 
You ſhall read us the will, Cæſar's will. 5 
Ant. Will you be patient? ? will you ſtay a while? 
I have o'erſhot myſelf to tell you of it. 
J fear I wrong the honourable men if 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Czfar : I do 3 it, 
4 Pleb. They were traitors: - Honourable men! 
All. The will! the teſtament ! P 
2 Pleb. — 11 were villains, murderers. The will! 
read the will 
Ant. You will compel me ae to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corps of Cæſar, 
And let me ſhew you him that made the will. 
Shall I deſcend? and will you give me leave? 
All. Come down. 
2 Pleb. Deſcend. ¶ He comes down _ tes pulpit, 
3 Pleb. You ſhall have leave. 
4 Pleb. A ring; ſtand round. 
E 6: Pleb. Stand from the bearte, ſtand from the 
ody. 
2 "Bltb. Room Sor fade mot noble A 
Axt. Nay, preſs not ſo upon me; ſtand far off. 
All. Stand back! room! bear back! 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them now. 
You all do know this mantle ;- I remember Mt 
The firſt time ever Cæſar put „ 
was on a ſummer's evening in his tent, A 
That day he overcame the Neri... 
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Look! in this place ran Caſſius dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious Caſca made; | 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd ; 

And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 

Mark how: the blood of Cæſar follow'd it! 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd 

If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd or no. 

For Brutus, as you know, was Ceſar's angel: 
Judge, oh you Gods! how dearly Czfar lov'd him! 
This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all; 

For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors? arms, | 
Quite vanquiſld him; then burſt his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle: muffling up his face, i 
Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Ceſar fell. 


O what a fall was there, my countrymen! 


Then I, and you, and all of us fell down; 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 
O, now you weep; and, I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity; theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind ſouls-! what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded? look you here! 
Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors, - 
1 Pleb. O piteous ſpectacle ! 2 
2 Pleb. O noble Cæſar 5 
3 Pleb. O woful day! 
4 Pleb. O traitors, villains ! 
1 Pleb.-O-moſt bloody fight! | - + 
2 Pleb. We will be reveng'd : revenge: about 


ſeek burn —fire— kill ſlay! let not a traitor live. 


Ant. Stay, countrymen 
i Pleb. Peace there. Hear the noble Antony. 
2 Pleb. We'll hear him; we'll follow him; we'll 
die with him.. 
Ant. Good friends, ſweet friends, let me not 
ſtir you up 


To ſuch a 2 flood of mutiny: 


They that have done this deed are honourable. 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them doit ; they are wife and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. 
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I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts; 

J am no orator, as Brutus is, 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That give me public leave to ſpeak- of him; 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, , 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of ſpeech 

To ſtir men's blood; I only ſpeak right on. 

I tell you that which you yourſelves do know; 


Shew you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 


mouths ! 

And bid them ſpeak for me. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus: Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould: move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 

All. We'll mutiny ? | 

1 Pleb. We'll burn the houſe of Brutus. 

3 Pleb. Away then, come, ſeek the 8 


Ant. Vet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me ſpeak: 


All. Peace, ho. Hear Antony, moſt noble Antony. 
Ant. eg, friends, you go*to 6 you know not 
| what 

Wherein has Cæſar thus deferv'd your loves? 
Alas, you know not, I muſt tell you then. 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
All. _ true—the will—Ler's ſtay and hear the 
Will. : 
Ant. Here is the will; 3 under Czſar's ſeal. 
To ev ry Roman citizen he gives, 
To ev'ry ſev'ral man, ſev'nty- five drachmas. 
2 Pleb. Moſt noble Cæſar! we'll — his death. 

2 Pleb. O royal Cæſar 

Aut. Hear me with patience. 


All. Peace, ho! 


Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On that ſide Tiber ; he hath left them you, | 
Aud to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures, 


To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelves. 


Here was a Ss | when comes ſuch another? 
1 Pleb. Never, never; come, away, away; 


ct 
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We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire all the traitors? houſes, 
Take up the body. | 
2 Pleb. Go, fetch fire. 
3 Pleb. Pluck down benches, | | 
4 Pleb. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
[Exeunt Plebeians with the body. 
Ant. Now let it work. Miſchief, thou art afoot ; 
Take thou what courſe thou wilt. ——How now, 
fellow? 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where 1s he? | 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Czſar's houſe. 
Ant. And thither will 1-ftraight, to viſit him. 


He comes upon a wiſh... Fortune is merry, 


And in this mood will give us any thing. 
Serv. I heard him ſay, Brutus and Caſſius 
Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. 
Ant. Belike they had ſome notice of the people, 
How I had. mov'd them. Bring me to Octavius. 
5 . | [Exeunt. 


8 E N E Vi. 
Enter Cinna the Poet, and after him the Plebeians. 


Cin. I dream'd to-night that I did feaſt with Cæſar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantaſy ; 

I 'have no will to wander forth of doors, 
Yet ſomething leads me forth. 1 
1 Pleb. What is your name? 

2 Pleb. Whither are you going? 

3 Pleb. Where do you dwell ?. | 

4 Pleb. Are you a married man or à bachelor? 

2 Pleb. Anſwer every man directx. 

1 Pleb. Ay, and briefly, 

4 Pleb. Ay, and wiſennnß. 

3 Pleb. Ay, and truly, you were beſt. 

Cin. What is my name? Whither am I going ? 
Where do I dwell? Am I a married man or a ba- 
chelor? Then to 8 man diredly and 

je 


Is EASA'R Aa V. 
briefly, wiſely and truly. Wiſely, I fay——1 am 
a bachelor, 
2 Pleb. That's as much. as to ſay, they are foo]; 
that marry ; you'll bear me a a bang for that, I fear, 
Proceed. Pirectly. 
Cin. Directly, I am going to Cæſar's funeral. 
1 Pleb. As a friend, or an enz! 8 
Cin. As a friend. 
2 Pleb. That matter is anſwer'd direaly.. 
4 Pleb. For your dwelling ; briefly. | 
Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 
2 Pleb. Your name, Sir; truly. 
Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 
1 Pleb. Tear him to pieces, he's a conſpirator. 
Cinna. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 
4 Pleb. Tear him for his bad anten tear 9 
for his bad verſes. 
Cin. 1 am not Cinna the conſpirator. 
4 Pleb. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; pluck 
out bis name out of his heart, and turn him going. 
3 Pleb. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, ho, 


. firebrands,  - 

To Brutus, to Caſſius, burn all. Some to Decius: 
houſe, 

. ſome to (Caſes 5 fome 1 to Ligarius Away ; ; go. 


LExentr. 
5 —— SCENE . 
A ſmall Iſland near Mutina *. 
Enter Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus. | 
52 8 Antony. 4 


* 


Tree an then ſhall die. Their names are 
8 prick'd. 
Oda. Your brother too muſt die; conſent you, 
| Lepidus? 


a? Res Fey ſmall ind! in the liuke river ares er 
Hammer. ee 
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Lep. I do conſent. 

Oda. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition Publius ſhall not kves 
Who is your ſiſter's fon, Mark Antony r. 

Ant. He ſhall not live. Look, with a ſpot I 

damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go you to Cæſar's houſe ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 


How to cut off ſome charge in legacies, 


Lep. What, ſhall 1 find you here? 
: Octa. Or here, or at the Capitol. [Exir Lepiduss 
Aut. This is a ſlight, unmeritable man, 
Meet to be ſent on errands. Is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, he thould ſtand 
One of the three to ſhare it? | 
Octa. So you thought him, 


And took his voice who ſhould be priek'd to- die, | 


In our black ſentenee and proſeription. 
Ant, Octavius, I have ſeen more days than you's 
And though we'lay theſe honours on this man, 
To eaſe ourſelves of divers ſland'rous loads, 
He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold, 
To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, 
Or led or driven, as we point the way; 
And having brought the treaſure where we will, 


Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 


Like to the empty als, to ſhake his ears, 


And graze in-commons. 


Ota. You may do your will; 
But he's a try'd, and valiant ſoldier, 

Ant. So is my horſe, Octavius: and for har: 
J do appoint him ſtore of provender. 
It is a creature that J teach to fight, 


+ Mr Upton, in his Critic. Obſervat. P- 237, 238, nas 
provedy that Lucius, and not Publius, is the e 

ere meant, who was uncle by the mother's ſide to 
Mark Antony; and, in conſequence, he concludes Shake - 
peare wrote, 


You are his fifter's fon, Mark Antony. 


But whether the . miſtake proceeded from the poet, 


the tranſcriber, or the printer, is uncertain. Reviſal. 
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To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on; 
His. corporal motion-govern'd by my ſpirit. 
And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſo ; 


He muſt. be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth; 


A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 

On abject orts, and imitations; 

Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by other men, 
Begin his faſhion. Do not talk of him, 
But as a property. And now, Octavius, 
Liſten great things. Brutus and Caſſius 


Are lexying powers; we muſt ſtraight make head: 


Therefore let our ene be combir'd ; 


Our belt friends made, and our beſt wenns ſtretch'd. 


And let us, preſently go ſit in council, (out; 
How cover'd matters may be beſt diſclosd, 
And open perils ſureſt anſwered. 

Oda. Let us do ſo; for we are at the ſtake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies; 


And ſome that ſmile have in their hearts, I fear, & 
Millions of Dichte. 5 [ Exeunt. 


S G EN E II. 


Beſore Brutus“. 4 Tent, i in the Camp near Sardis; 


Drum. e e Lucilivs, and Soldiers: 5 
Titinius and Fndarus IE them. | 


'Bru. Stand, ho! RAD: 
Luc. Give the wand; ho! and ſtand? E * 
Bru. What now, Lucilius? is Caſſius near? 
Luc. He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 
To do you ſalutation from his maſter. 75 
Bru. He greets me well. Your- maſter, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, - 


Hath given me ſome worthy cabſe to-wiſh | 7 


Things done undone; but 2 . win at hand 
T Thall be ſatisfhed: 

Pin. I do not doubt 7 
But that my noble waſter will a be V 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 
Bru. He is not doubted, A word, Luecilius 


4 1 od wed £0 — by 
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How he receiv'd you, let me be reſolv'd. 
Luc. With courteſy and with reſpect enough; 0 
But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, 
Nor with ſuch free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us'd of old. 
Bru. Thou haſt deſcrib'd. 
A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to ſicken and dean 
It uſeth an enforced ceremony. 
There are-no tricks in plain and fi mple faith; 
But liollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle, 


But when they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 


They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful ages, 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 
Luc. _ mean this night in Sardis to be quar - 
ter? 


The greater part, the borſe in general, 


A come with Caſſius. [Low march within, 
Enter Caſſius and Soldiers. | 


Bru. Hark, he is arriv'd; 
March gently on to meet him. 
Caſ. Stand, ho! 
Bru. Stand, ho! ſpeak the word along, 
Within. Stand ! 
Within, Stand! 
Within. Stand ! 
Caf. Moſt noble brother, you have done me wrong. | 
Bru. Judge me, you Gods ! Wrong 1 mine ene- 
mies; ; 
And, if not ſo, how ſhould I wrong a brother? * 
Caf. Brutus, this ſober form of f yours hides wrongs 
And when you do them 
Bru. Caſſius, be content, 
Speak your griefs ſoftly.—I do know you well. — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing but love from us, 
Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away ß 
Then in my tent, Caſſius, enlarge Og yon 
And I will give you ane, 


Caſ. Pindarus, 
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Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 

Bru. Lucilius, do the like; and let no man 
Come to our tent,.'till we have done our conference; 
Let Lucius and. Titinius guard our door. Len 


s G E N E III. 
Changes to the Infi ide of. Bratus's Tent, 
Renter Brutus aud Calſvs,. 


Caſe That you. have wrong'd. me, doth appear 

in this, 

You have condemn'd and; noted 7 Pellay 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians;: . 

Wherein, my letter praying on his f de. 

Becauſe I knew. the man, was ſligbted off, 
Bru. You wrong'd vourſelf to write in ſuch a caſe, 
Caſ. In ſuch a time as this it is not meet 

That ev'ry nice offence ſhould bear its comment. 
Bru. Vet let me tell you, Cathus,. vou; yourkelf. 

Are much condemn'd to have an itching Wins | 

To fell and mart your offices ss ea 

To undeſervers. TR 
Caf. J an itching palm? 

You knoy that you are Brutus. that folk, 8 | 

Or by the Gods, this ſpeech were elſe your laſt. 

_ Bru. The name of Caſſius honours this corru n, 


And chaſtiſement doth therefore hide its h = 
Caſ. Chaſtiſement !—— Al 
« Bru. Rememper March, the Ides of Varch re- 1 
member! | 

Did not great Julius bleed for juſtice? ſhake? 

What villain. touch'd his body, that did:ſtab, I 

And not for juſtice 7 What, ſhall one of us, D 


That ſtruck the foremoſt man of all this works, 

But for ſupporting robbers ;; ſhall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes, ., 

And fel} the mighty ſpace of our large honours: 

For ſo much traſh, as mav be g N thus? 

1 had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, fl 


Have min 
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Than ſuch a Roman. 
Brutus, bait not me, 
ri. 25 endure it; you forget yourſelf, 


{ To hedge me in; I am a ſoldier, I, 
| Older in practice, abler than yourſelf 
| To make conditions “. 


Bru. Go to: you are not Caſſius. 

Caf. I am. 

Bru. 1 ſay, you are not. 

Caf. Ur rge me no more, I ſhall forget myſelf — 

upen your health—tempt me no farther. 

Bru. Away, ſlight man! 25 
Caſ. Is't poſſible? 
Bru. Hear me, for I will ſpeak. 

Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler? 


Shall I be frighted, when a madman ſtares ? 


Caſ. O Gods! ye Gods! mutt I endure all n 5 
Bru. All this! ay, more. Fret till your proud 
heart break; 7 


Go, ſhew your laves how choleric you are, - 
And make your bondmen tremble. Muſt I budge 7 


Muſt IJ obſerve you? muſt I ftand and crouch 
Under your teſty humour? by the Gods, 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, 
Tho? it do fplit you: for, from this day forth, 
I'll uſe you for my mirth, yea, we my laughter, 17 
When you are waſpiffl. | 
Caf. Is it come to this? OS 
Bru, You ſay you are a better ſoldier: 


Let it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 


And it ſhall pleaſe me well. For mine own part, 

I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Caſ. You wrong me every way—you wrong ep: 
Brutus; 

I ſaid, an elder ſol lier; not a better. 

Did 1 ſay, better? „„ 
Bri; If you did, I care not. 
Caſ. When Cæſar liv'd, he  durſt not thus have 

| mov'd me. 5 


* That is, to know on what term t is ſit to confer 
the offices which are at my diſpoſal. Jobnſen. 
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Bru, Peace, peace; you durit not fo have tempt- 
ed him. . 
Caſ. ] durſt not. 
Bru. No. 
Caſ. What? durſt not tempt him? 
Bru. For your life you durſt not. 
Caſ. Do not preſume too much upon my love; 
I may do that I ſhall be ſorry for. 
Bru. You have done that you ſhould be ſorry for, 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd fo ſtrong in honeſty, - 
That they paſs by me as the idle wind 
Which I reſpe& not. I did ſend to you 


For certain ſums of gold, which you deny'd me; 


For I can raiſe no money by vile means. 
By Heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 


And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 


From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did ſend 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you deny'd me. Was that done like Caſſius? 
Should I have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſo ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 

To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, Gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Daſh him to pieces. | 


Caf. I deny'd you not. | F 


Bru. You did. | 

Caſe I did not—he was but a fool 
That brought my anſwer back. Brutus hath riv'e 

my heart. | | 

A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine preater than they are. 
Bru, I do not, 'till you practiſe them on me, 

Caſ. You love me not. 138 

Pru. I do not like your faults, 

Caf. A friendly eye could never ſee ſuch faults. 
Bru. A flatt'rer's would not, tho? they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Caſ. Come Antony, and young Octavius, come; 


Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 


For Caſſius is a-weary of the world; 
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Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his brother; 


Check'd like a bondman ; all his faults obſerv'd, 


Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn'd by rote, 
Jo caſt into my teeth. O, I could weep 


Iv ſpirit from mine eyes !—There is my dagger 
rea ere my naked breaſt; within a Ws Sger 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold; 

If that thou be'ſt a Roman, take it forth. 

I, that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didſt at Cæſar; for I know, + ' 

When thou didſt hate hun worſt, thou lov'dſt hit 
better | 

Than ever thou lov?dſt Caſſius. 

Bru. Sheath your dagger. 
Be angry when you will, it ſhall have ſcope ; 
Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be humour. 


O Caſſius, you are yoked with a lamb, 


That carries anger, as the flint bears fire ; 

Who, much enforced, ſhews a haſty ſpark, 

And ſtraight 1s cold again. | 
Caſ. Hath Caſſius hv'd TY 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief and blood ill-temper'd vexeth him? 
Bru. When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'd too. 
Caſ. Do you confeſs ſo much? give me your hand. 
Bru. And my heart too, [ Embracing. 
Caſ. O Brutus! | 9 85 
Bru. What's the matter? 
Caſ. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 


When that rah humour which my mother gave me 


Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Caſſius; and from henceforth 
When you are over-earneſt with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you fs. 

[ 4 noiſe within. 

Poet within.) Let me go in to ſee tue generals: 
There is ſome grudge between 'em, is not meet 
They be alone. 

Luc. within.) You ſhall not come to them. 

Poet within.] Nothing but death ſhall lay me. 


Vor. VIII. at 40; 


an n . 


Enter Poet. 


Caſ. How now? what's the matter? 
Poet. For ſhame, you Generals; what do you 
mean ? ; 
Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 
For I have ſeen more years, I'm ſure, than ye. 
Caſ. Ha, ha—bow vilely doth this cynic rhime! 
Bru. Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. 
Caſ. Bear with him, Brutus, *tis his faſhion, 
 Þru, I'Il know his humour, when he knows his 
time: 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe jingling fools? 
Companion, hence. | | 
Caſ. Away, away, begone. [Exit Poet. 


Ss tv. 
Enter Lucilius and Titinius. 


Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night, 

Caſ. And come yourſelves, and bring Meſſala 
with you . 
Immediately to us. [ Exeunt Luc. and Tit. 
Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. ; 

. Caf. I did not think you could have been ſo angry. 
. Bru. O Caſſius, I am ſick of many griefs. 
Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no uſe, 
If you give place to accidental evils. | 
Bru. No man bears ſorrow better. Porcia's dead. 
Caſ. Ha! Porcia | | : 
Bru. She is dead. | | 
Caſ. How 'ſcap'd I killing when I croſs'd you ſo? 
O inſupportable and touching loſs! 
Upon what ſickneſs? | 
Bra. Impatient of my abſence ; 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have _ themſelves ſo ſtrong, (for with her 
eath | 


That tidings came), with this ſhe fell diſtract, 


And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire. 
Caſ. And dy'd ſo? | 
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Bru. Even ſo. 
Caf. O ye immortal Gods! 


Enter Boy with wine and tapers. 


Bru. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of 
wine. 
In N I bury all unkindneſs. Caſſius. Drinks. 
My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge. 
Fill. Lucius, 'till the wine o'erſwell the cup; 
I cannot drink too much of Brutus? love, 
Bru, Come in, Titinius.— Welcome, good Meſ- 


SCENE 
Enter Titinius and Meſſala. 


Now ſit we cloſe about this taper here, 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 
Caſ. Oh Porcia! art thou gone? 
Bru. No more, I pray you. 
Meſſala, I have here received letters, 
That young ORavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty ths 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. 
Mey. Myſelf have letters of the ſelf-lame tenor. 
Bru. With what addition ? 
Meſſ. That, by proſcri ption and bills of ue, 
Octavius, Antony and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred ſenators. 
Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree; 
Mine ſpeak of ſev'nty ſenators that dy'd 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero beiug one. 
Caſ. Cicero one? 
Heſſ. Cicero is dead; 
And by that order of proſcription. | 
Had you your letters from your wife, my Lord? 
Bru. No, Meſſala. 
Mefſ. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
Bru. Nothing, Mefiala. | 
Meſſe That, methinks, is ſtrange. 
Bru. Why aſk you? Hear you aught of her in 


yours ? 
E e 2 
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Mell. No, my Lord. | 


Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Mel. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell. 
For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 
Bru. Why, farewell, Porcia. We muſt die, 
| Meſala. | | 
With meditating that ſhe muſt die once, 
E have the patience to endure it now. 
eff. Ev'n ſo great men great loſſes ſhould endure, 
Caſ. I have as much of this in art & as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. 
Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do you 
Of marching to Philippi preſently ? [think 
Caſe. I do not think it good. 7 
Bru. Your reaſon ? | x 
Caſ. This it is: 
Tis better that the enemy ſeek us; 
So ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, 
Doing himſelf offence; whilſt we, lying ſtill, 
Are full of reft, defence and nimbleneſs. 
Bru. Good reaſons mult of force give place to 
better. | 
The people, *twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution. 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them fhall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refreſn'd, new added, and encourag'd; 
From which advantage ſhall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
Theſe people at our back. 
Caſ. Rear me, good brother | 
Bru. Under your pardon. —You muſt note beſide, 
That we have try'd the utmoſt of our friends, 
Our legions are brim-full, our caute is ripe 
The enemy encreaſeth every day, 
We, at the height, are ready to decline, 
There is a tide m the affairs of men, Wa 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


Art for philofphy. 
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Is bound in ſhallows, and in miſeries. 

On ſuch a full ſea are we now a- float, 

And we mult take the current when it ſerves, 

Or loſe our ventures. 7 
Caſ. Then with your will go on; we will along 
Our elves, and meet them at Philippi. : 

Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity, 
Which we will niggard with a little reſt. 
There is no more to ſay. 
Caſ. No more. Good night. 
Early to-morrow will we rite, and hence. 


Enter Lucius. 


Bru, Lucius, my gown. Farewell, good Meſſala; 
Good night, Titinius. Noble, noble Caſſius, 
Good night, and good repole. 

Caf. O my dear brother! 

This was an ill beginning of the night; 
Never come {ſuch diviſion 'tween our ſouls ; 1 
Let it not, Brutus! 


Enter Lucius with the gown, 


Bru. Ev af thing is wel! 
Tit. Me.. Good night, Lord Brutus. 
Bru. Farewell, every one. LZxeunt. 
Give me the gown. Where is thy inſtrument ? 
Luc. Here, in the tent. 
Bru. What, thou fpeak'ſt drowſily ! 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o'er- 
watch'd. 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 
I'll have them fleep on cuſhions in my tent. 
Luc. Varro and Claudius! 


Enter Varro and Claudius. 


Var. Calls my Lord? 5 
Bru. I pray you, Sirs, ly in my tent, and deep; 
It may be I ſhall raiſe you by and by, 
On * to my i" Caſlius, 

TI 


W 
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Var. So pleaſe you, we will ſtand, and watch 
your pleaſure. | | 
Bru. I will not have it ſo; ly down, good Sirs: 

It may be I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. 

Look, Lucius, here's the book I ſought for ſo; 

J put it in the pocket of mv gown. 
Luc. Twas fure your Lordthip did not give it me 
Bru, Bear with me, good boy, I am much for- 

0 getful. 

Canſt thou hold up thy heavy eyes a-while, 

And touch thy inſtrument a ſtrain or two? 
Luc. Ay, my Lord, an't pleaſe you. 

Bru. It does, my boy ; 

I trouble thee too much. but thou art willing. 
Luc. It is my duty, Sir. | | | 
Bru. T ſhould not urge thy duty paſt thy might ; 

I know young bloods look for a time of reſt. 

Luc. I have ſlept, my Lord, already. | 
Bru. It was vol dong, and thou ſhalt ſteep again; 

J will not hold thee long. If I do live, 

I will be good to thee. [Muſic and a ſong. 

This is a fleepy tune. O murd'rous ſlumber ! _ 

Lay'ſt thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee muſic? — Gentle knave, good night. 

I will not do thee fo much wrong to wake thee. 

If thou doſt nod, thou breakſt thy inſtrument; - 

I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 

But let me ſee—1s not the leaf turn'd down 

Where I left reading! Here it is, I think. 

855 He ſits down. to read. 


un. 
Enter the Ghoſt of Cæſar. 


How ill this taper burns !—ha ! who comes here? 
T think it is the weakneſs of mine eyes 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition ! 
It comes upon me.—Art thou any thing? 
Art thou ſome god, ſome angel, or ſome devil, 
That mak'ſt my blood cold, and my hair to ſtare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 

Ghoſt, Thy evil ſpirit, Brutus, 


. 
1 


— 
» 
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Bru. Why com'ſt thou? 
Ghoſt, To tell thee thou ſhalt ſee me at Philippi. 
Bru. Then I thall ſee thee again. 
Ghoſt, Ay, at Philippi. [ Exit Ghoſt. 
Bru. Why, I will {ce thee at Philippi then. 
Now I have taken heart, thou vaniſheſt: 
III ſpirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy! Lucius! Varro! Claudius! Sirs! awake! 
Claudius! 
Luc. The ſtrings, my Lord, are falſe. 
Bru. He thinks he is till. at his inſtrument. 
Lucius! awake. 


Luc. My Lord! 
Bru. Didſt thou dream, 1 hs thou {6 


criedit out? 
Luc. My Lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Bru. Yes, that thou didit; didſt thou fee any 
thing? 
Luc. Nothing, my Lord. 
Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah, Claudius, fellow ! 
Thou! awake *! 
Var. My Lord! 
Clau. My Lord! 
Bru. Why did you fo cry out, Sirs, in your fleep? 
Both. Did we, my Lord? 
Bru. Ay, ſaw you any thing! ? 
Var. No, my Lord, I faw nothing. 


Clau. Nor I, my Lord. 
Bru, Go, and commend me to my brother Caſſius; ; 


Bid him ſet on his pow'rs betimes before, 


And we will follow. 
Both, It ſhall be done, my Lord. [Exeunt. 


* Iread, Varro! awake ! - Warburton, 


— = 
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XACT uE . 
The Field of Philippi, with the two Camps. 
Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Arm 3's 


Octavius. 


TOW, Antony, our hopes are anſwered. 
You ſaid the enemy would nor come down, 

But keep the hills and upper regions: 
It proves not fo; their battles are at hand; 
They mean to warn * us at Philippi here, 
Anſwering before we do demand of them. 
Ant. Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know 

Wherefore they do it; they could be content 
To viſit other places; and come down 
With fearſul bravery, thinking, by this face, 
To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage. 
But 'tis not ſo. 


Enter a Mellenger. 


Meſſ. Prepare you, Generals; 
The enemy comes on in gallant ſhew, 
Their bloody fign of battle is hung out, 
And ſomething to be done immediately. 
Ant. Octavius, lead your battle ſoftly on, 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
Octa. Upon the right hand J, keep thou the left. 
Aut. Why do you croſs me in this exigent? 
Oda. i do not croſs you, but 1 will do fo. [March. 


TH SCENE Ik 
Drum. Euter Brutus, Caſſius, and their Army. 


Bru. They ſtand, and would have parley. 
Caf. Stand faſt, Titinius. We mult out and talk. 
Ota. Mark Antony, {hall we. give ſign of battle? 


Fo warn ſcems to mean, here, the ſame as to alarm. 
| Johnion. 
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Aut. No, Cæſar, we will anſwer on their charge. 
Make forth, the Generals would have ſome words. 

Octa. Stir not until the ſignal. 

Bru. Words before blows. Is it ſo, countrymen? 

Oda. Not that we love words better as you do. 


Bru. Good words are better than bad ſtrokes, | 


Octavius. 


Anz, In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give "ha | 


words, 

Witneſs the hole you made in Czſa,'s heart, 
Crying, Long live! hail, Czfar !” 

Caſ. Antony, 
The poſture of your blows are yet unknown ; 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 

75 leave them honey leſs. 8 

Ant. Not ſtingleſs too. 

Bru. O yes, and ſoundleſs too: 
For you have ſtol'n their buzzing, Antony, : 


And very wilely threat before you ſting. 


Aut. Villains! you did not ſo, when your vile 
daggers 
Hack'd one another in the ſides of Cæſar. 
You ſhew':| your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like 
hounds, 
And bow'd like bond-men, kiſſing Cæſar's feet; 


Whilſt damned Caſca, like a cur behind, 


struck Cæſar on the neck. O flatterers ! 
Caf. Flatterers! now, Brutus, thank yourſelf; 
This tongue had not offended ſo to-day, 
If Caſſius might have ruPd. | 
Octa. Come, come, the cauſe, If arguing make 
us ſweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Behoid, I draw a ſword againſt conſpirators ; 
W hen think you that the iword goes up again ? 
Never *tll Cæſar's three and twenty wounds 
Be well aveng'd, or 'till another Celar 


Have added ilaughter to the ſword of traitors. 
Bru. Cæſar, thou canit not die by traitor's nr, | 


Unleſs thou bring'ſt them with thee. 
Octa. So J hope: : 
I was not born to die on Brutus ſword. 
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Bru. O if thou wert the nobleſt of thy ſtrain, 
Young man, thou couldſt not die more honourable. 
Caſ A peeviſh ſchool-boy, worthleſs of ſuch ho- 
Join'd with a maſker and a reveller, [nour, 
Aut. Old Caſſius til] ! 
Oda. Come, Antony. Away 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth. 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 
If not, when you have ſtomachs. 
5 LExeunt Octavius, Antony, and Army. 


SCENE 1h. 
Caf. Why, now blow wind, ſwell billow, and 


ſwim bark ! | 
The ſtorm is up, and all is on the hazard, 
Bru. Lucilius, hark, a word with you. 
_  [Lncilius and Meſſala „tand forth, 
Luc. My Lord. [Brutus ſpeaks apart to Lucilius. 
Caf. Meſſala. | 
Meſ. What ſays my General? 
| Caf. Meſſala, 5 
This is my birth-day; as this very day 8 
Was Caſſius born. Give me thy hand, Meſſala; 
Be thou my witneſs, that, againſt my will, 
As Pompey was, am I compelld to let 
Upon one battle all our liberties. | 
You know that I held Epicurus ſtrong, 
And his opinion; now I change my mind; 
And partly credit things that do prefage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our foremoſt enſign 
Two mighty eagles fell; and there tbey perch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our foldiers! hands, 
Who to Philippi here conſorted us; \ 
This morning are they fled away and gone, 
And in their ſteads do ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were ſickly prey; their ſhadows ſeem 
A canopy moſt fatal, under which 
C ur rmy es ready to give up the ghoct. 
Bel eve not fo. 
Ca/. I but believe it partly; 


E. 
1 8 
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For I am freſh of ſpirit, and refolv'd 


To meet all peril very conſtantly. 


Bru. Even ſo, Lucilius. 

Caſ. Now, moſt noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day ſtand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age! 
But ſince th' affairs of men reſt ſtill uncertain, 


Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befal, 


If we do loſe this battle, then is this 
The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together, 
What are you then determined to do ? 

Bru. Ev'n by the rule of that philoſophy, 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himſelf; (I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 


The time of life); arming myſelf with patience, 


To ſtay the providence of ſome high powers 


That govern us below. 


Caſ. Then, if we loſe this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the ſtreets of Rome. | 

Bru. No, Caſſius, no; think not, thou noble Ro- 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; [man, 
He bears too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work the Ides of March begun ; 
And whether we ſhall meet again I know not; 
Therefore our everlaſting farewell take. 

For ever and for ever farewell, Caſſius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we ſhall ſmile ; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 

Ca /. For ever and for ever farewell, Brutus! 

If we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed; 
If not, 'tis true his parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on. O that a man might 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come! [know 
But it ſufficeth that the day will end, 

And then the end is known, Come, ho, Away. 
[Exeunt. 
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SS %% EV. 
Alarm, Enter Brutus and Meſſala. 


Bru. Ride, ride, Meſſala; ride, and give theſe bills 
Unto the legions on the other fide. [Loud alarm. 
Let them fet on at once; for I perceive | 
But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing; 

A ſudden puſh gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Meſſala. Let them all come down. 
[ Exeunt. 


Alarm. Enter Caſſius and Titinius. 


Caf. O look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 
Myſelf have to mine own turn'd enemy; 
This enſign here of mine was turning back, 
I ſlew the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tit. O Caſſius, Brutus gave the word too early; 
Who, having ſome advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Whilſt we by Antony were all enclos'd. 


Enter Pindarus, 


Pin. Fly further off, my Lord; fly further off. 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my Lord; | 
Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far off, 

Caſe This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius, 
Are thoſe my tents where I perceive the fire? 

Tit. They are, my Lord, 

Caf. Titinius, if thou lov'ſt me, 
Mount thou my borſe, and hide thy ſpurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops, 
And here again; that I may reſt aſſur'd, 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 

Tir. I will be here again ev'n with a thought, 
| | | Exit. 

Cafe Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill. 
My fight was ever thick. Regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not'ſt about the field. 
— This day I breathed firſt; time is come round; 
And where I did begin there ſhall I end; 
My life is run his compaſs. —— Now, what news? 
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Pind. above.] Oh, my Lord! 
Caſ. What news? 
Pind. Titinius is incloſed round about 
With horſemen, that make to him on the ſpur ; 
Yet he ſpurs on. Now they are almoſt on him; 
Titinius ! now ſome *light—oh, he ?lights too 
He's ta'en—and hark, they ſhout for joy, [Shoar. 
Caſ. Come down, behold no more. 
Oh, coward that I am, to live ſo long, 
To ſee my beſt friend ta'en before my face 


Enter Pindarus. 


Come hither, ſirrah. | 

In Parthia did IT take thee priſoner; _ 
And then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, 
That whatſoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou ſhouldſt atterapt it. Come, now keepthine oath, 
Now be a freeman; and, with this good {word, 
That ran through Cæſar's bowels, ſearch this boſom. 

Stand not to an{wer. Here take thou the hilt; 

And when my face is cover'd, as *tis now, 

Guide thou the ſword. Cæſar, thou art reveng'd, 

Ev'n with the ſword that kilPd thee. [Kills himſelf. 
Pind. So I am tree; yet would not ſo have been, 

Durſt I have done my will, Oh, Caſſius ! 

Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, 

Where never Roman ſhall take note of him. [ Exit, 


SiG EE 
Enter Titinius and Meſſala. 


Ale. It is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus? power, 
As Caſſius? legions are by Antony. 
Tit. Theſe tidings will well comfort Caſſius, 
Meſ. Where did you leave him? 
Tit All diſconſolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 


Meſ. Is not that he that lyes upon the ground? 
Tit. He lyes not like the living. Oh my heart! 
Meſ. Is not that he? 

Tit. No. this was he, Meſſala; 

VOI. VIII. * 
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But Caſſius is no more! Oh, ſetting ſun! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt ſink to- night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius' day is ſer ; 
The ſun of Rome is {et ! our day is gone; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are 
Miſtruſt of my ſucceſs hath done this deed. [done. 

Me ſ. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
Oh hateful Error, Melancholy's child! | 
Why doſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O Error, ſoon conceiv'd, 
Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birth, 
But kilPſt the-mother that engender'd thee. 

Tit. What, Pindarus? Where art thou, Pindarus? 

Meſ. Seek him, Titinius, whilſt I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report | 
Into His ears: I may ſay, thruſting it; : 
For piercing ſteel, and darts invenomed, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this fight. ' 

Tit. Hie you, Meſſala, 
And I will ſeek for Pindarns the while. [Exit Meſ. 
Why didſt thou fend me forth, brave Caſſius! 
Did I not meet thy friends, and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give it thee ? Didſt thou not hear their 
Alas, thou haſt mifeonſtrued every thing. [ſhouts ? 
But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow ; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee; and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace ; 
And ſee how I regarded Caius Caſſius. 
By your leave, Gods. This is a Roman's part. 

| [Stabs himſelf. 

Come, Caſſius? ſword, and find Titinius? heart. 


| [ Dies. 
$'CE N E *'VTÞ, 


Alarm. Enter Brutus, Meſſala, young Cato, Strato, 
Volumnius, and Lucilius. 


Bru. Where, where, Meſſala, doth this body ly? 
Meſ. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 
Bru. Titinius face is upward. 

Cato. He is ſlain. 
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Bru. Oh Julius Cæſar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and turns our {words 

In our own proper entrails. [Low alarms, 
Cato. Brave Titinius ! 

Look if he have not crown'd dead Caſſius 
Bru. Are yet two Romans living ſuch as theſe ? 

Thou laſt of all the Romans! fare thee well. 

It is impoſſible that ever Rome 

Should breed tliy fellow. Friends, I owe more tears 

To this dead man than you ſhall ſee me pay. 

I ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time. 

Come, therefore, and to Thaſſos ſend his body: 

His funeral ſhall not be in our camp, 

Leſt it diſcomfort us. Lucilius, come; 

And come, young Cato; let us to the field. 

Labeo, and Flavius, ſet our battles on. 

*Tis three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 

We ſhall try fortune in a ſecond fight. [| Exeunt, 


SCE N vn 


Alarm. Enter Brutus, Meſſala, Cato, Lucilius, : 
and Flavius. | 


Bru. Yet, countrymen, oh yet, hold up yourheads. 
Cato, What baſtard doth not ? Who will go with 
T will 5 my name about the field. [me? 
I am the fon of Marcus Cato. Ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend. 
I am the ſon of Marcus Cato, Ho! 


Enter Soldiers, and fight. 


Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I, 
Brutus, my country's friend. Know me for Brutus. 
| | | Exit. 
Luc. Oh young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thou dy'ſt as bravely as Titinius ; 
And may'ſt be honour'd, being Cato's ſon &. 
Sold. Yield, or thou dieſt. 
Luc. Only I yield to die: | | 
There is ſo much, that thou wilt kill me ſtraight; 
[Offering money. 
* 7, e. worthy of him. Warb. 
L 12 
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Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 
Sold. We muſt not. A noble priſoner ! 


Enter Antony. 


2 Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta'en. 
1 Sold. I'M tell the news. Here comes the General: 
Brutus is ta'en, Brutus is ta'en, my Lord. 
Ant. Where is he? 
Luc. Safe, Antony; Brutus is ſafe enough. 
I dare aſſure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever rake alive the noble Brutus : 
The gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame ! 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himſelf. 
Ant. This 1s not Brutus, friend; but, I aſſure you, 
A prize no leſs in worth: keep this man ſafe, 
Give him all kindneſs. I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 
And ſee if Brutus be alive or dead; 
And bring us word unto Octavius' tent, 
How ev'ry thing is chanc'd, [ Exenus2. 


V 
Changes to another Part of the Field. 


Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and 
Volumnius. | 


Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this 


rock. 
Cli. Statilius ſhew'd the torch- light; but, my Lord, 
He came not back; he is or ta'en or ſlain. 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus ; ſlaying is the word; 
It is a deed in faſhion, ' Hark thee, Clitus 
Whiſpering. 
Cli. What, I, my Lord? No, not for all the world. 
Bru. Peace then, no words. 
Cli. Pl rather kill myſelf. 
Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius ! 
Dar. I do ſuch a deed! 
Cli. Oh, Dardanius ! 
Dar. Oh, Clitus ! 


— — A are Ln 
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Cli. What ill requeſt did Brutus make to thee? 
Dar. To kill hin, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
Cli. Now is that noble veſſel full of grief, 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 
Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius, liſt a word. 
Fol. What ſays my Lord? 
Bru. Why, this, Volumnius; 

The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me 

Two ſeveral times by niglit ; at Sardis once, 

And this laſt night here in Philippy fields. 

I know my hour 1s come. 

Vol. Not fo, wy Lord. : 
Bru, Nav, I am ſure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou ſeeſt the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; [ Alarm. 

It is more worthy to leap in ourſelves, 

Than tarry till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know'ſt that we two went to ſchool to- 

gether; | 

Even for that, our love of old, I pray thee, 

Hold thou my ſword's hilt, while I run on it. 

Vol. That's not an office for a friend, my Lord. 
| [Alarm fill. 
Cli. Fly, fly, my Lord, there is no tarrying here. 


. Bru. Farewell to you, and you, and you, Vo- 


lumnius. 
Strato, thou haſt been all this while aſleep; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. —Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 
I found no man but he was true to me, 
I ſhall have glory by this loſing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto. 

So fare you well at once; for Brutus? tongue 
Hath almoſt ended his life's hiftory. | | 
Night hangs upon mine eyes, my bones would reſt, 

That have but labour'd to attain this hour. 
[ Alarm. Cry within, Fly, fly, fly. 
Cli. Flv, my Lord, fly. — 
Bra. Hence; I will follow thee. 
I E Strato, ſtay thou by thy Lord: 
Thou art a fellow of a good reſpect; 
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Thy life hath had ſome ſmatch of honour in't: . 
Hold then my ſword, and turn away thy face, 2D. 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? | 2 

Stra. Give me your hand firit, Fare you well, | 


+ 


my Lord. 6 8-4 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato.—Czfar, now be ſtiſl 
I kilPd not thee with half ſo good a will. . 


[He runs on his ſword, aud dies. 


S\ CE: NM EK- IX 


Alarm. Retreat, Enter Antony, Octavius, Meſſala, 
Lucilius, and the Army. | 


Ocfa. What man is that? 
Aef. My maſter's man. Strato, where is thy 
maſter ? 5 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Meſſala: 
The conqu'rors can but make a fire of him; Y 
For Brutus only overcame himſelf, : 
And no man elſe hath honour by his death. 
Luc. So Brutus ſhould be found. I thank thee, 
Brutus, 
That thou haſt prov'd Lucilius' ſaying true. 
Octa. All that ſerv'd Brutus J will entertain them. 
—Fellow, wilt thou beſtow thy time with me? 
Stra. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to you. 
Ota. Do ſo, good Meſlala. n 
Meſ. How died my Lord, Strato? i 
Stra. T held the ſword, and he did run on it. 
Meſ. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the lateſt ſervice to my maſter. 
Ant. This was the nobleſt Roman of them all; 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar; 
He only, in a general honeſt thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that Nature might ſtand up, 
And ſay to all the world, This was a man / 
Ota According to his virtue Jet us uſe him, 
With all reſpect and rites of burial, 


we © 
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Within my tent his bones to- night ſhall ly, 
Moſt like a ſoldier, order'd honourably. 

So call the field to reſt; and let's away, 

Tuo part the glories of this happy day. | 
3 | [Exeunt omnes x. 
Of this tragedy many particular paſſages deſerve 

regard, and the contention and reconcilement of Brutus 

and Caſſius is univerſally celebrated: but I have never 
been ſtrongly agitated in peruſing it, and think it ſome- 
what cold and unaffeting, compared with ſome other 
of Shakeſpeare's plays ; his adherence to the real ſtory, 
and to Roman manhers, ſeems to have impeded the na- 
tural vigour of his genius. Johnſon. 


END OF VOLUME EIGHTH. 


